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Art.  I. —  The  Diulof/ues  of  Plato,  Translated  into  Enfflish 
with  Anali/ses  and  Introductions.  By  B.  .loWETT,  AI.A., 
Master  of  Ballinl  Coilewe,  Rejiius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  4  vols.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1871. 

^IIK  first  remark  that  we  have  to  make  on  these  volumes  is, 
that  the  ground  before  them  Avas  virtually  unoccupied. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  Plato  shoidd  have  remained  so  long 
untranslated  into  English,  for  Plato  has,  without  doubt,  exer¬ 
cised  a  considerable  influence  on  some  of  the  best  minds  in 
England,  ever  since  the  morning  when  liudy  Jane  Grey 
preferred  to  sit  reading  ‘  Phmdo  ’  in  the  window  at  Bradgate, 
while  the  rest  went  hunting  in  the  park.  Shaks|)eare,  in  more 
than  one  passage,  exhibits  a  genuine  insjiiration  from  Plato,  how¬ 
ever  derived, — as,  for,  instance,  in  his  ex(juisite  allusion  to  the 
music  of  the  s[»heres  (‘  IMerchant  of  Venice,’  act  v.  sc.  i.),  and 
in  his  reference  to  the  theory  of  Ideas  in  the  sonnet  beginning 
‘  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring.’  The  stately 
style  of  Bacon  is  a  good  deal  to  be  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Plato,  from  whom  (though  he  did  not  do  him 
justice  as  a  philosopher)  he  did  not  disdain  to  borroAv  his 
distinction  of  ‘  Idols  ’  and  ‘  Ideas  ’  in  general,  and  the  particular 
figure  of  the  ‘  Idols  of  the  Cavern.’  Of  the  Platonism  in 
Hooker,  Spenser,  Milton,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The 
Cambridge  Platonists  of  the  seventeenth  century  handed  down 
a  tradition  through  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  Leighton,  and 
other  great  names,  which  served  as  a  protest  against  the 
extremes  of  Lockeism,  and  which  was  taken  up  and  revived  by 
Coleridge.  And  yet  to  read  Plato  was  reserved  as  a  privilege 
for  Greek  scholars,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of 
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translatin';  liiin  till  the  middle  cd'  the  last  eentury,  when 
Sydenham,  a  memhcr  ot‘  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  not  to 
he  confounded  with  the  great  ])hysieian  of  the  same  name, 
ti’anslated  nine  of  the  Dialogues  in  very  fair  style  and  with 
very  fair  accuracy.  These  nine  Dialogues  were  afterwards 
inc((r|)orated  into  a  translation  of  the  whole  works  of  Plato, 
which  the  notorious  'I  hoiuas  Taylor  hrought  out  in  the  year 
1804.  Taylor's  scholarship  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken,  lie  appears  t((  have  translated 
more  from  the  Latin  version  of  Fieinus  than  from  the  original 
Greek,  and  he  loaded  his  whole  work  with  ueo  Platonist  glosses 
and  notes,  which  served  t((  show  his  ineoinpetenev  to  under¬ 
stand  the  thoughts  of  Plato.  The  ineorreetncss  of  his  render¬ 
ings  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  his  representation  of  Plato, 
were  pointed  out  in  this  Review  (vol.  xiv.  1809),  and  his  five 
quarto  volumes  have  long  since  receded  into  the  limbo  of  un¬ 
read  books  {(reserved  in  large  libraries. 

Only  (die  other  attenq(t  has  been  made  to  translate  the 
whole  of  Plato  iut((  English,  and  that  attempt  was  not  made 
as  a  substantive  undertaking  by  itself,  but  as  a  part  ((f  the 
creditable  enterprise  of  Messrs,  liohu  to  give  all  the  (ireek 
and  Latin  classics  in  a  cheajiform  to  English  readers.  Of  the 
result,  so  far  as  I’lato  is  ciuicerned,  only  two  things  need  he 
said :  first,  that  no  sjiecial  attention  was  called  to  Plato  by 
successive  volumes  containing  translations  of  his  Dialogues  as 
part  of  a  series  ((f  the  entire  classics ;  second,  that  a  work  of 
the  kind  cannot  be  pr((perly  done  to  order.  To  succeed  as  a 
translator  ((f  Plato,  to  breathe  his  s{)irit  into  the  English 
language,  and  at  all  adc({uately  to  reproduce  him,  a  man  need 
have  an  inward  calling  and  special  aptitude  t((  the  task.  To 
translate  any  part  <(f  Plato  many  qualities  are  iXMpiired :  such 
as  refined  scholarshi}),  sympathetic  philosophical  imagination, 
an  e(|ual  aj(i(reciation  of  p((etry  and  of  humour,  and  a  poet’s 
faculty  of  creating  a  new  style  in  English  fit  to  carry  the 
Platonic  turns  of  tlnnight.  Rut  if  it  be  a  question  ((f  trans¬ 
lating  tbe  whole  of  Plato,  then  the  vastness  <(f  the  undertaking 
must  be  b<(rne  in  mind.  This  might  well  ap}(al  any  but  a 
stout  heart.  ^lany  a  charming  epis((de  and  intr((ducti((n  might 
seem  t((  invite  the  hand  of  the  amateur  translated’.  Rut  when 
it  c((ines  to  rendering  with  e([ual  fidelity  and  conscientienisness 
all  parts  of  such  varied  and  voluminous  writings,  whether  dry 
or  interesting — and  often  they’  are  as  severe  as  Euclid — then, 
indeed,  it  would  seem  to  reeiuire  a  peculiar  zeal,  and  an  almost 
religious  sense  of  the  idtimatc  worth  ((f  Piat((’s  thought,  to 
support  the  scholar  in  his  task.  These  considerations  may 
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serve  to  explain  to  some  extent  the  fact  that  there  has  hitherto 
hcon  no  adcijnate  English  version  of  Plato  as  a  whole. 

Translations  of  separate  Dialogues  we  have  occasionally 
had.  Shelley’s  translations  of  ‘  Symposinm  ’  and  ‘  Ion  ’  Avere 
elegant  in  their  v.  a  v.  and  were  doubtless  widely  read.  Of  late 
vears  sever. d  tiistinguisln'd  (liCi  k  scholars  have  bei  ;i  labouring 
in  this  field.  Messrs.  Davies  and  Vaughan  have  given  us 
‘Kei)nblic’  in  English;  Mr.  Poste  ‘  Pliilebus ;  ’  Mr.  Cope 
‘dorgias;  ’  Mr.  Wright  ‘  Pha'drus.’  lint  the  very  separateness 
(if  these  recent  translations  has  caused  them  to  ap[ieal  rather 
to  the  scholastic  world,  and  to  those  who  had  a  pre-existent 
interest  in  Plato,  than  to  the  general  republic  of  readers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  late  Mr.  Grote’s  elaborate  work  <m  ‘  Plato 
‘  and  the  other  companions  of  Sokrates  ’  had  different  aims 
and  stood  on  a  ditl'erent  footing  from  tiie  volumes  before  ns. 
.Mr.  G  rote’s  book  was  ‘a  sccpiel  and  sup|)lement  ’  to  his 
‘  History  of  Greece.’  It  was  an  additional  stride  in  his  inarch 
through  the  Hellenic  past.  It  was  to  be  followed  by  an 
equally  exhaustive  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
we  look  forward  to  an  early  jiosthnmous  jmblieation  of  this 
work,  though,  alas !  wanting  the  last  touches  of  the  master’s 
hand.  Mr.  Grote’s  symjiathies,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  Avere 
rather  Avith  the  modes  of  thought  of  Aristotle  than  Avith  those 
of  Plato.  In  his  Avork  on  Plato  he  regards  the  Platonic 
writings  from  an  external  jioint  of  view,  and  judges  them  in 
roferenec  to  modern  philosophy.  In  his  excellent  synopses  of 
the  contents  of  the  Dialogues,  he,  of  course,  was  not  concerned 
to  ])rescrve  the  manner  of  I’lato  ;  he  gives  summaries  of  con¬ 
versations,  and  not  the  conversations  themselves.  Professor 
ilowett’s  object  is  diflerent ;  he  aims  at  bringing  ns  in  contact 
with  the  very  mind  of  Plato  himself,  evidently  considering 
that  to  effect  this  AA'ould  be  an  imp(»rtant  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  education  of  the  age.  In  the  execution  of  his 
task  he  found  himself  taking  a  different  point  of  vieiv  on 
certain  Platonic  (jticstions  from  that  of  i\Ir.  Grote.  He  grace¬ 
fully  alludes  to  this  in  his  Preface,  Avhich  he  concludes  by 
saving :  ‘  Hut  I  am  not  going  to  lay  hands  on  my  father 
‘  Parmenides  (Soph.  *241  1).),  Avho  Avill,  1  hope,  forgive  me  for 
‘  (liffe  ring  from  him  on  these  |toints.  1  cannot  chtse  this 
‘  Preface  Avithont  exju'cssing  my  deep  resp(‘ct  for  his  noble 
‘  and  gentle  character,  and  the  great  services  Avhich  he  has 
‘  rendered  to  Circek  literature.’  very  short  time  had  elapsed 
after  these  Avoids  were  published,  Avhen  Mr.  Grote  Avas  borne 
ti)  his  resting-place  in  \\’e.st minster  Abltey.  And  then,  in 
accordance  Avith  the  Avish  of  Mrs.  CJrote,  Professor  JoAvett,  as 
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the  representative  of  Greek  literature  and  scholarship,  was 
invited  to  attend  as  one  of  tlie  bearers  of  the  pall.  We  cannot 
observe  without  admiration  this  relationship,  so  worthy  of  the 
courteous  spirit  of  Plato,  between  two  eminent  men  who  cer¬ 
tainly  differed  widely  on  a  subject  treated  «)f  l)y  both,  and  who 
in  a  ditferent  a^e  of  literature  would  in  all  probability  have 
appeared  to  each  other  only  in  the  li^ht  of  angry  o])ponents. 

From  all  that  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  task  of 
introducing  Plato,  in  himself,  and  in  his  entirety,  to  the 
Fnglish  mind,  had  yet  to  be  undertaken.  Probably  no  living 
man  possesses  (|ualilieations  I'or  this  task  ejpial  to  those  of 
Mr.  tiowett.  We  pass  over  as  sid)sidiary  conditions  the 
amount  f)f  (ireek  S(diolarship  which  is  guaranteed  by  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Regius  Professor  in  the  Uidversity  of  Oxford,  and  the 
])ecu!iarly  sulitlc  and  elegant  style  in  English  which  in  former 
writings  he  has  exhibited.  Starting  from  these  points  of 
vantage,  we  go  on  to  tliose  ae(|uirements  a!id  habits  of  mind 
which  peculiarly  (pi.ilify  him  for  entering  into  and  interpreting 
the  thought  of  Plato.  Professor  Jowett  has  been  long  re¬ 
markable  for  his  attainments  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  He 
was  the  first,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  introduce  the 
study  of  this  subject  into  Oxford.  At  that  time  philosophy, 
or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  ‘science,’  was  a  poor  curriculum  in 
Oxford.  It  was  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  reading  — 
careful  but  narrow,  without  comparison  of  other  systems,  and 
without  comprehension  of  the  point  of  view — of  Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Ethics,  and  of  Butler’s  ‘  Sermons  ’  and 
‘Analogy.’  Professor  Jowett  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
great  change  in  this  respect  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Oxford.  Drawing  on  his  own  rich  stores  of  reading  and 
thought,  which  had  far  transcended  the  O.xford  horizon  of 
those  days,  he  gave  in  Balliol  College  lectures  on  the  history 
of  philosophy,  which  fascinated  the  minds  of  those  privileged 
to  hear  them.  He  influenced  first  his  own  college,  and  after¬ 
wards  through  his  jmpils,  who  rapidly  obtained  fellowships, 
oxamlnerships,  and  other  positions  of  im[)ortance,  he  influenced 
the  University  at  large,  to  appreciate  and  recjulro  a  wider 
range  of  philosophical  study.  Especially,  he  introduced  Plato’s 
greatest  work,  ‘  Re))ublic,’  and  the  ‘  X(*vum  Orgammi’of 
Bacon,  with  the  outlines  of  the  his'ory  of  thought  in  ancient 
ami  modern  times,  as  necessary  additions  to  the  old  modicum 
of  Aristotle,  for  an  Oxfitrd  ‘  first-class.’  Anyone  who  can 
comj)are  the  cultivaticui  now  attainable  at  Oxford  with  that  of 
thirty  years  ago,  will  appreciate  the  results  of  the  change 
whicli  .Mr.  Jow(!tt  was  the  first  to  inaugurate.  In  the  meanwhile, 
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after  himself  sounding  the  depths  of  all  the  great  philosophies 
of  the  world,  he  has  always  returned  to  Plato  as  to  a  first- 
love.  And  the  book  in  which  he  now  unfolds  Plato  to  the 
many,  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  hours  directly  spent  on  it 
during  many  years,  but  it  has  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
fruit  slowly  ripened  during  a  life ;  its  motto  might  have 
been : — 

‘  Vagliami  il  liingo  studio  e  il  giande  aniore.’ 

But  yet  Professor  Jowett’s  sympathy  with  Plato  does  not 
render  him  a  Platonist,  in  the  sense  either  of  resting  in  the 
conclusions  of  Plato,  or  of  drawing  mystical  deductions  from 
them,  as  neo-Platonists  of  all  ages  have  been  fond  of  doing ; 
it  merely  enables  him  to  understand  and  realise  Plato,  while 
his  deep  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  thought  of  mankind 
enables  him  to  see  the  limitations  of  Plato’s  thought.  lie 
gives  us  no  general  dissertation  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  no 
systematical  arrangement  of  it.  But  he  i)uts  each  several 
dialogue  in  itself  before  us,  with  an  introduction  drawing  out 
its  meaning  into  the  most  lucid  and  charming  light,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  most  interesting  and  weighty  remarks  on  subjects 
that  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The  result,  we  may  say 
generally,  has  been  that  no  ancient  philosoidier  has  ever  been 
brought  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  times  so  fully,  so 
clearly,  and  with  such  perfect  genuineness  as  Plato  has  now 
been  brought  to  the  comprehension  of  the  English  reader  by 
Professor  J  *)  w  et  t. 

The  book  is  inscribed  by  jNIr.  Jowett  ‘  To  my  former 
‘  Pupils  in  Balllol  College  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

‘  who  during  thirty  years  have  been  the  best  of  friends  to  me, 

‘  in  grateful  recognition  of  their  never-failing  attachment,’ 
This  dedication  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  it  serves  to 
remind  us  of  a  peculiar  and  personal  (pialification  for  becoming 
the  expositor  of  Plato,  which  the  present  Master  of  Balliol 
alone  could  claim.  Not  only  has  Mr.  tiowett  a  genei’al  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Plato's  method  of  treating  the  questions  of  |>hilo- 
sophy,  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  he  is  a  kindred  sjiirit 
with  the  chief  character  in  the  Plattuiic  Dialogues.  Probably 
no  one  in  modern  times  has  given  in  real  life,  whether  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  so  close  a  reproduction,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  in  his  character  of  an 
educator  of  youth.  Nowhere  but  at  a  University  could  such 
a  phenomenon  now-a-days  have  presented  itself — the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  man,  with  powers  of  mind  far  above  those  gene- 
ralty  thought  necessary  for  a  teacher,  devoting  himself  to  the 
development  and  correction  of  the  thought  anti  character  of 
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yoiiii"  men,  <;encration  after  veneration,  not  so  imieh  l)y  the 
teacliinvs  of  the  leetnre-rooin  as  by  friend ly  intercourse,  walks, 
and  eonversations,  vennine  interest  in  their  concerns,  sympa¬ 
thetic  advice,  toleration  of  their  crudities,  keeu-edired  refu¬ 
tation  of  their  absurdities,  veiled  dialectic  and  batlimuje 
coucealinv  earnestness — all  employed  with  the  most  sinvle- 
minded  and  noble  purpose.  Such  a  phenomenon  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  has  ‘  durin"  thirty  years  ’  witnesscil ;  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  this  that  we  say  that  there  is  a  ]»eculiar 
interest  in  the  fact  (»f  Professor  .lowett  inscribinv  his  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  to  bis  ‘  former  pupils.’ 

We  have  now  t(»  examine  the  way  in  which  his  task  as  a 
translator  has  been  executed.  Many  ])hilosophers  are  really 
untranslateable  into  literary  English.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  Kant  and  llcgel;  at  all  events  in  their  strictly  phi¬ 
losophical  writinvs.  And  the  same  mivht  be  said  of  Aristotle, 
whose  lanvuave  is  not  the  lanvnave  (»f  common  life  or  of  lite¬ 
rature,  but  stands  by  itself — a  stiff  concrete  of  ]>hilosophical 
terms,  each  with  its  own  scientific  association,  d  ims  Aristotle 
can  never  be  turned  into  literary  or  easily  readable  English, 
without  too  vreat  an  alteration  of  his  manner,  and  without 
.sacrifieinv  in  the  j)rocess  much  that  is  essentially  Aristotelian. 
Hut  with  Plato  the  case  is  different.  Plabt’s  jthilosophical 
Avritinvs  are  simply  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  prose  that 
the  world  has  seen.  The  language  is  never  for  a  moment 
that  of  a  cut  and  dry  technology.  In  the  first  ])lace,  the 
phraseology  of  logic  and  metajdiysics  had  not  in  Plato’s  time 
been  settled  down  into  a  repertory  of  fixed  terms.  And,  in 
the  .second  ])lace,  as  Plato  almost  always  exhibits  philosophy 
in  the  process  of  being  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  un- 
])hilosophical  personages,  so  the  point  of  dejtarturc  in  the 
Dialogues  is  the  ordinary  thought  of  refined  and  cultivated, 
but  not  scholastic,  circles.  The  atmosphere  is  that  of  polite 
Athenian  society,  and  the  language  is  corres|»oudiugly  natural 
and  unpedantic.  Out  of  this  ordinary  level,  in  which  the  fami¬ 
liarity  and  domestic  meanness  of  the  illustrations  used  arc 
often  striking,  Platt)  rises  ever  and  anon  to  an  elevation  of 
thought  and  diction  which  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
subsequent  ages.  Shelley,  having  such  passages  in  his  mind, 
says :  ‘  Plato  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  close  and  subtle 
‘  logic  with  the  Pythian  inspiration  of  poetry,  melted  by  the 
‘  splendour  and  harmony  of  his  periods  into  one  irresistible 
‘  stream  of  musical  impressions  which  hurry  the  persuasions 
‘  oiuvard,  as  in  a  breathless  career,  llis  language  is  that  td 
*  an  immortal  spirit,  rather  than  a  man.  Lord  Hacon  is, 
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‘  j)crhaj)s,  the  only  writer  who  in  these  jiarticulars  can  be  com- 
‘  pared  to  him  ;  his  imitator,  Cicero,  sinks  in  the  comparison 
‘  into  an  ape  mocking  the  gestures  of  a  man.’  In  these  ex¬ 
pressions,  however,  so  characteristic  of  his  own  temperament, 
Shelley  recognises  only  one  aspect,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
predominant  aspect,  of  Plato’s  writing.  He  speaks  as  if  Plato 
were  always  poetical,  earnest,  and  ‘  intense,’  whereas  Plato  is 
far  more  often  dramatic,  ironical,  and  humorous.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  translating  ‘  Symposium,’  Shelley  mistook  Plato’s 
j)aroilies  of  the  fine  writing  of  litterateurs  for  fine  writing  pure 
and  simple  on  the  part  of  Plato  himself. 

No  such  mistake  is  ever  made  by  Professor  .lowett,  whose 
greatest  strength,  as  a  translator,  lies  perhaps  in  his  keen  ap- 
j)reciation,  and  his  lively  reproduction,  of  the  dramatic  humour 
in  Plato.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  riotous  good  spirits,  and 
therein  perfect  fidelity  to  the  original,  of  his  translation  of 
‘  Euthydemus,’  in  which  the  characters  of  two  overbearing 
Sophists,  a  timid  youth,  anil  his  straightforward  and  irascible 
friend,  are  jilayed  off  against  one  another  by  the  sagacious 
Socrates,  and  the  fashion  of  quibbling  and  making  verbal  fal¬ 
lacies  is  turned  to  ridicule.  There  is  another  phase  of  Plato’s 
Dialogues  which  Professor  Jowett  is  peculiarly  happy  in  repre¬ 
senting,  namely,  wherever  Socrates,  with  the  greatest  urbanity 
and  politeness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  consummate  skill  and 
relentless  logic,  keeps  a  rude  antagonist  in  hand,  and  forces 
him  by  degrees  to  acce[)t  conclusions  alien  from,  and  higher 
than,  his  ordinary  point  of  view.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the 
conversation  with  Callicles  at  the  end  of  ‘  Gorgias  ’  may  be 
referred  to.  Dut  almost  any  one  of  the  Dialogues  might  serve 
as  a  study  of  the  art  of  debating  in  jirivate  life ;  and  this 
(juality  in  them  Professor  Jowett  admirably  preserves. 

It  is  only  fair  to  consider  the  general  effect,  and  the  whole, 
in  Professor  Jowett’s  translation,  before  looking  at  the  jiarts ; 
because  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  has  been  his  own 
method,  as  a  translator,  to  think  of  the  whole,  that  is  of  the 
spirit  of  Plato’s  writing,  first,  and  to  endeavour  before  all 
things  to  give  a  general  impression  of  this.  We  think  that 
this  method  must  be  the  correct  one,  especially  in  making  a 
translation  w’hlch  is  meant  for  English  readers;  and  not  for 
scholars  holding  the  Greek  in  one  hand,  and  comparing  it  w'ord 
for  word  with  the  English.  Professor  .low’ett  had  to  give  an 
equivalent  for  smart  and  lively  Greek  conversations.  Had  he 
adopted  the  method  of  verbal  renderings,  with  an  eye  merely 
to  each  sepsu  ate  clause  as  it  came,  the  result  would  have  been 
that  the  whole  would  have  been  hcavv  and  unreadable.  In 
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many  respects  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  of  the 
English  languages  are  different.  English  is  more  rough, 
abrupt,  and  elliptical ;  while  in  the  Greek  the  sentences  are 
smoothly  connected  together  by  particles  indicating  the  course 
of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  English  has  its  own  turns, 
and  in  some  cases  is  more  ex[)licit  than  the  equivalent  Greek. 
Professor  Jowett  had  all  this  to  attend  to,  and  in  writing  for 
English  readers  above  all  to  write  readable  English.  In  this 
he  has  succeeded  perfectly,  and  in  the  general  manner  of  liis 
renderings  we  have  hardly  anything  to  com[)lain  of.  If  in  this 
respect  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  has  occasionally  a  little 
overdone  what  he  legitimately  aimed  at.  In  making  the  dia¬ 
logue  lively,  he  has  occasionally  made  it  a  little  too  smart ; 
and  In  the  compression  which  he  has  used,  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  occasionally  made  Plato  a  little  too  curt,  and  to  have 
sacrificed  sometimes,  when  he  might  have  jireserved,  the 
stately  rhythm  of  the  original.  Professor  .lowett  appears  to 
conceive  of  translation  as  the  art  of  giving  analogous  im{)res- 
sions.  To  produce  an  analogous  impression  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  a  long  sentence  short,  or  a  short  sentence 
long,  or  to  entirely  invert  the  order  of  clauses  in  a  sentence. 
Nay,  further,  he  w'ould  depart  from  the  letter  of  the  original 
altogether,  and  substitute  for  a  literal  translation  of  tbe  Greek 
some  catch-word  of  modern  times,  w'hich  is  strongly  suggested 
to  his  own  mind,  and  w'hich  appears  to  him  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  reader’s  mind  an  impression  analogous  to  what  the 
Greek  text  w’ould  have  produced  on  the  mind  of  an  ancient 
Greek.  Following  out  his  method  in  this  direction,  he  inclines 
to  substitute  for  the  words  of  Plato  not  only  the  conventional 
])hrases  of  modern  society,  but  also  those  stock  phrases  of 
English  literature  which  have  become  ‘  household  words  ’ 
among  us.  Professor  Jowett’s  own  style  of  writing  has  always 
been  what  we  might  call  a  ‘  loaded  ’  style — that  is,  rather  over 
rich  in  literary  allusion,  and  in  the  use  of  those 
‘  Jewels  five-words-long 
That  on  the  stretch’d  forefinger  of  all  Time 
S[)arkle  lor  ever.’ 

And  it  comes  quite  naturally  to  him  to  em])loy  the  same  style 
in  translating  Plato ;  he  renders  Plato  into  such  English  as  he 
himself  would  use  in  w'riting — English  not  all  fresh  coined  in 
his  own  mint,  but  ever  and  anon  containing  j)ieces  as  it  were 
previously  current,  having  been  coined  in  the  mints  of  the 
great  masters  of  English  poetry  and  prose.  The  result  is, 
that  to  some  extent  a  medley  »tf  styles  is  produced.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  find  the  extremest  modern  colloquialisms  used  to 
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represent  Plato  (such  phrases,  for  Instance,  as  ‘  and  no  inis- 
‘  take  ’) ;  on  the  other  hand,  Avhen,  as  often  happens,  the  style 
of  Shakspeare,  and  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  are 
resorted  to,  then  an  archaic  phraseology  makes  its  appearance. 
Professor  Jowett’s  foible  in  this  work  seems  to  have  been  to 
train  Plato  to  copy  the  Bible,  as  Lord  Sti-angford  was  said  to 
have  ‘  taught  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore.’  Thus,  in 
‘  Phajdrus,’  243,  E,  we  have  ciX/i'jpav  (briny),  translated  ‘  gall 
‘  and  vinegar,’  in  obvious  allusion  to  Psalm  Ixix.  22  ;  in  ‘  Sym- 
‘  posium,’  197,  D,  Ave  have  Love  described  as  ‘  making  men  to 
‘  be  of  one  mind  at  a  banquet,’  in  reference  to  Psalm  Ixviii.  6, 
(Prayerbook  version);  in  ‘  Phaido,’  66,  C,  we  find  the  sen¬ 
tence  Kal  yap  iruXsp.ovs  koa  otucsis  koi  pdj^as  ovhev  dWo  iraps^si 
f)  TO  atona  Kat  a!  tovtov  infivplat,  rendered,  ‘  For  whence 
‘  come  wars  and  fighting,  and  factions?  Whence  but  from  the 
‘body  and  the  lusts  of  the  body?’  in  which  the  only  j)oint 
observal)le  is  the  form  of  the  sentence — chosen  apparently  to 
remind  us  of  St.  tiames  Ep.  iv.  1. 

One  of  the  little  devices  which  Professor  Jowett  employs  to 
give  a  Scriptural  colouring  to  the  phraseology  of  Plato,  is  the 
frequent  use  of  the  archaic  form,  ‘  such  an  one,’  instead  of  the 
modern  ‘  such  a  one ;’  if,  indeed,  the  phrase  at  all  can  be  said 
to  be  in  ordinary  modern  use.  AVe  confess  that  we  do  not  see 
the  advantage  of  turning  the  sentences  of  Plato  so  as  to  make 
them  remind  people  of  passages  in  the  Bible.  The  allusive 
parts  of  Professor  dowett’s  translations  grow  out  of,  but  are 
something  ditt'erent  from,  his  method  of  analogous  impressions, 
and  are  less  justifiable.  If  the  method  of  analogous  impres¬ 
sions  be  accepted  (and  Ave  think  it  fairly  may  be)  as  the  legi¬ 
timate  mode  of  convcyiiig  the  sense  of  an  ancient  Greek  Avriter 
to  the  minds  of  English  readers,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
taste  to  settle  Avithin  Avhat  limits  it  shall  be  used,  how  far  a 
mixture  of  various  styles  may  be  alloAved,  and  what  amount  of 
departure  from  the  literal  text  may  be  permitted.  As  a  cru¬ 
cial  instance,  avc  Avoidd  ask,  is,  or  is  not,  the  following  use  of 
an  analogous  impression  permissible?  In  ‘Protagoras,’  328, 
E,  Professor  Jowett  Avrites :  —  ‘Protagoras  ended,  and  in 
my  ear 

“  8o  channing  left,  his  voice,  that  I  the  Avhile 
Thouglit  liini  still  sj)cakii)g ;  still  stood  fixed  to  hear.”  ’ 

The  Greek  is  in  plain  prose,  I]p(o:ayopa9  p,sv  Toauvra  nai 
Toiavra  imBei^dpicvus  uTruTravcraTo  rov  Xoyov,  Kwi  eyto  sttI  p,:v 
'TToXw  KiKtjXtlfiei’OS  iTl  TTpOS  UVTOV  efiXSTTOV  &)S  epOUl  TU  Tl, 

i<ii6vp.(j)v  dfovur.  But  yet  the  quotation  (»f  Avhich  Professor 
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.lowett  has  availed  himself  gives  an  exactly  analogous  impres¬ 
sion  to  that  made  by  the  words  of  the  original 

The  purists  in  Greek  scholarship  may  cry  out  against  a 
hold  stroke  like  this,  hut  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jowett’s  translation  to  which  we  would  take  exception. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  method  of  aiming  at  general  etlect 
and  of  looking  at  sj>eeches  and  remarks  in  the  whole,  has 
occasionally — we  may  say  frec[nently — led  to  his  dealing  too 
loosely  with  particular  clauses.  He  seems  sometimes  not  to 
have  looked  hard  enough  at  the  Greek  words.  Hence,  when 
rigidly  comj)arcd  with  the  Greek,  his  translation,  though  it 
comes  out  of  the  ordeal  much  better  than  many  people  might 
exj)ect,  frequently  exhibits  a  looseness,  sometimes  even  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  accurate  sclu)larship,  which  one  must  regret.  And 
these  are  the  blemishes  wdiich  we  should  like  to  see  removed. 
They  lie  on  the  snrfac^e,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jowett’s  coadjutors,  who  are  named  in  his  Preface, 
should  have  suffered  them  to  continue.  To  show  exactly 
what  we  mean,  we  will  go  through  one  Dialogue — ‘  Symposium,’ 
— which  is  one  of  the  least  exactly  translate<l  in  all  these 
volumes,  and  pick  all  the  holes  we  are  able  in  Professor 
Jowett’s  rendering  (»f  it.  AVe  have  compared  Professor 
flowett’s  version  with  the  translations  both  of  Sydenham  and 
Shelley,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  superior  to 
both  of  them.  Sydenham’s  is  plain  and  j)raiseworthy,  but 
heavy.  Shelley’s,  with  eoustant  blunders  of  scholarshij),  is 
elegant,  but  loses  all  the  dramatic  humour.  Professor  Jowett’s 
translation  gives  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  whole,  is  for  far  the 
greater  part  as  admirable  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  taking 
fault  for  faidt  is  more  correct  even  than  Sydeidiam’s.  The 
following  are  the  particular  renderings  in  it  to  which  we  wamld 
venture  to  object  : — 

In  ‘Symposium,’  17.‘5,  1),  occurs  an  instance  of  Professor 
tiowett  improving  upon  Plato,  by  introducing  a  play  on  words 
not  to  be  found  in  the  original.  He  renders  £«  ^isv  yup  tois 
\6yots  del  ToiovTOi'  ti,  aavTcjj  re  /cal  roiv  d\.\o(S  dypuiiveis  trXijv 
—(OKodrovs,  ‘  for  your  humour  is  always  t»t  be  out  of  humour 
‘  with  yourself  and  with  everybody  except  Socrates.’ 

173,  Fi,  is  anotlu'r  instance  of  a  similar  departure  from  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  translates  n'ves  rjaav  ol  Xhyoi,  ‘  repeat  the 

‘  tale  of  love.’ 

Professor  Jowelt  frecpiently  resorts  to  daring  and  happy 
inversions  of  the  Greek  onler  of  words  and  clauses,  so  as  to 
give  the  exact  sense  (»f  the  original  in  a  form  thoroughly 
Fnglish  and  natural,  lint  in  page  17-1.  1),  K,  he  makes  a 
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slip  in  attempting  an  inversion  of  this  kind.  Aristodeiniis  re¬ 
lates  how  Socrates  stopped  on  his  road  to  the  party  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction,  and  that  he  himself  wont  on  before,  not  having 
been  invited  ;  and  that,  arriving  at  the  lK)nse  of  Aga  thon,  he 
found  the  door  open,  ‘  and  tliat  he  felt  rather  absurd  for  the 
‘  moment’  {koL  n  s(brj  ainoOi  7e\otoi^  for  a  servant  meet¬ 

ing  him  led  him  straight  to  where  the  guests  were  reclining, 
l^rofessor  .lowett  takes  the  clause  quoted,  and  transfers  it  from 
its  ])lace  to  the  beginning  of  the  whole  incident,  translating  it: 

‘  This  was  the  style  of  their  conversation  as  they  went  along; 

‘  and  a  comical  thimj  happened — Socrates  stayed  behind,’  &c. 
It  may  be  observed  that  Sydenham  had  rendered  the  clause 
correctly. 

In  174,  E,  Professor  .lowett,  quite  unusually  for  him,  falls 
below  the  smartness  of  Plato.  .Vristodeuuis  explains  that  he 
Iiatl  come  l)y  the  invitation  of  Socrates,  who  had  been  with 
him  a  moment  before.  ‘  You  were  (piite  right  in  coming,  saitl 
‘  Agathon,  but  where  is  the  fellow?’  (dWn  ttou  eanv  ovtos;) 
Professor  .lowett  writes,*  but  where  is  he  himself 'i  ’ 

In  173,  A,  what  looks  like  a  serious  slip  in  scholarship 
occurs.  Kai  i  fsv  e-ho  airoi  l^civ  too  TratSa,  iW  Kmaxsono'  dWov 
he  Til  a  Twv  Traihwv  {']<sin  dyyeWovTa  is  translated  *  Then  he 

*  said  that  the  attendant  assisted  him  to  wash,  and  that  he  lap 

*  down,  and  ju’esently  another  servant  came  in  and  said.’ 
Whereas  it  should  have  been :  *  Then  he  said  that  while  the 

*  attendant  was  washing  his  feet,  in  order  that  he  mitjht  lie  down, 

*  another  of  the  servants  came  and  announced.’ 

In  the  next  line,  the  tone  of  the  servant’s  announcement 
is  unnecessarily  altered.  The  (Jreek  is  ^(ospanis  ouzos 
ura^wptjaas:  er  tow  ysnoi  iov  Trpodvprp  emrjKS,  kuhov  koXovvtos  oiuc 
sdeKst  siaieeai.  Mr.  .lowett  renders  it:  ‘lie  said  that  our 

*  friend  Socrates  had  retired  into  the  jmrtico  of  the  neighbour- 

*  ing  Intuse.  **  There  he  is  fixed,  and  when  I  call  to  him,"  said 
‘  tlie  servant,  “  he  w'ill  not  stir."'  Whereas  the  simple  render¬ 
ing  would  l»e — '•That  Socrates  is  standing  back  in  the  neigh- 

*  liours’  j»ortico,  and  when  I  invite  him  to  come  in,  he  refuses.’ 

In  173,  I),  there  is  the  appearance  of  an  inadmissible  view 
of  the  text.  Agathon  bids  Socrates  sit  next  him.  I'm  koX  tov 
arxfj'iv  diTToufi  o<i  aov  oTroXavaoi,  6  aoi  TTpoaeaTrj  ev  toIs  tzpodupois, 
which  Mr.  .lowett  renders:  ‘that  I  may  touch  the  sage,  he 

*  said,  and  get  some  of  that  wisdom  which  came  into  j'our 

*  mind  in  tlie  ]>ortico.’  Hut  tov  cro^ov  is  neuter,  and  has 
notliing  to  do  with  uzttoiisvos.  What  athou  says,  is  ‘  that 

*  l)y  touching  you  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  that  [licce  of  wis- 
‘  doin  which  came  to  you  in  the  portico.' 
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In  175,  E,  Socrates  does  not  say,  as  Professor  Jowett 
makes  him,  ‘  In  comparison  my  own  wisdom  is  of  a  very  mean 
‘  and  questionable  sort,’ but,  ironically,  ‘  ms#  surely  be'  (av 

A  little  lower,  vvv  Be  tTphs  to  Bsittiov  Trpana  rpitrov  is  some¬ 
what  jK)orly  rendered  by  Professor  .lowett:  ‘But  at  ])resent 
‘  you  are  better  occupied  with  the  banquet,'  which  would  be  a 
curious  term  for  a  host  to  use.  Shelley’s  translation  is  more 
natural :  ‘  at  present  turn  to  yonr  supper.’ 

In  the  next  page,  ‘  all  agreed  that  drinkiny  w'as  not  to  he 
‘  the  order  of  the  day  ’  should  rather  have  been  ‘  hard  drink- 
‘  ing  ’  {Bia  fiidns)  as  o[)])osed  to  the  paarojvrjv  riva  Trjs  Trocctoy 
or  ‘  easy  drinking  ’  which  the  company  agreed  upon. 

In  177,  C,  ''i'jpQ)Ta  Bs  p.i)Biva  ira»  dvOpaiirtov  reroXp.rjKsi’ai  etv 
TavTTjvl  rrjv  rjfiepau  allays  vp.vijaai  is  riglitly  rendered  by 
Sydenham  :  ‘  and  yet  that  no  man  should  ever  to  this  day 
‘  have  undertaken  to  give  Love  his  due  ])raises.’  Whereas, 
Professor  ,Iowett  puts  it  ‘  that  to  this  day  no  one  has  ever 
‘  dared  worthily  to  hymn  Love’s  praises.’ 

In  187,  A,  TO  %vydp  <bn<^i  Biacfyspofi-vov  k.t.X.,  might  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  reader  have  been  written :  ‘  that  the  One 
‘is  united  by  disunion,’  instead  of  ‘that  one  is  united,’  of 
which  the  meaning  does  not  at  once  suggest  itself. 

In  lt^6,  B-E,  the  point  of  Agathon’s  verbal  and  punning 
arguments  is  more  than  once  lost  by  slight  alterations  in  the 
words  used.  Agathon  argues  that  Love  nuist  be  just  ‘  because 
‘  all  serve  him  of  their  own  free  will,  and  wherever  two  parties 
‘  agree  willingly,  the  laws  which  rule  the  state  declare  that  the 
‘  contract  is  just.’  Professor  dowett  puts  it  ‘  where  there  is 
‘  lore  as  well  as  obedience,  there,  as  the  law’s  which  are  lords  of 
‘  the  city  say,  is  justice.’  Again,  Agathon  argues  that  Love 
must  l)e  temj)erate,  because  temperance  consists  in  being 
superior  to  pleasures  and  desires,  ‘  and  no  pleasure  is  supenor 
‘  to  love.’  Professor  .lowett  renders  it:  ‘  Ao  pleasure  ever 
‘  masters  love ;  ’  by  which  rendering  the  pun  is  lost.  Again, 
Love  must  be  brave,  f(»r  not  even  Ares  can  withstand  him, 
being  held  (or  jtossessed)  by  the  love  of  Aplirodite.  ‘  But  he 
‘  that  holds  is  stronger  than  he  that  is  held,’ — which  Professor 
.lowett  generalizes  into  ‘  And  the  master  is  stronger  than  the 
‘  servant.’ 

In  196,  E,  npMTov  fiiv  iToii^ryi'  6  Osm  (Tu<f>b<t  ovtws',  werre  sai 
aWov  iruiiiaa'.  Professi)r  .lowett  probably  did  not  misunder¬ 
stand  this  sentence,  but  he  translates  it  as  if  he  had  done  so.  lie 
writes  :  ‘  For  in  the  first  place  he  is  a  poet,  and  he  is  also  the 
‘  source  of  poesy  in  others,  whicli  he  could  not  he  if  he  we»e 
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‘  not  himself  a  poet.’  This  looks  as  if  /eat  aXKov  were  taken  to 
answer  to  TrpSyrnv  niv,  whereas  Afjathon  treats  ‘  firstly  ’  of 
Love’s  wisdom  or  skill  in  poetry,  and  afterwards  of  his  wisdom 
or  skill  in  the  other  arts.  The  whole  rendering  of  the  passage 
is  unnecessarily  loose. 

Two  lines  below,  ‘  that  Love  is  a  good  poet  and  ac- 
‘  conijtUshetl  in  all  the  musical  arts'  is  an  inadetinate  rendering 
of  on  7roir)Ti]s  o  wyados  i"  K-da'^oao  Tracrav  Troirjaiv  t>;v 

Kara  fiovaiK/)c.  Sydenham’s  translation,  though  heavy,  is  better: 

‘  to  ])rove  Love  an  excellent  poet  in  all  that  kind  of  creative 
‘  power  which  is  the  proper  province  of  the  Muses.’ 

In  197,  E,  Ave  have  a  strong  instance  of  Professor  JoAvett’s 
method  of  analogous  impressions.  Agalhon,  in  a  florid  pero¬ 
ration,  says  that  Love  is  sifiscsias,  dStopo'^  ^vapbivtias, 

Avhich  Professor  JoAvett  renders  :  ‘  giving  friendship,  and  for- 
‘  giving  enmity  ’ — not,  of  course,  misunderstanding  the  Greek, 
hut  treating  this  ])art  of  the  speech  as  mere  em{)ty  sound ;  and 
considering  that  the  first  jioint  to  he  aimed  at,  Avas  to  furnish 
a  verbal  ajitithesis,  no  matter  Avhat.  ^Ve  do  not  much  object 
to  this,  though  he  might  have  ])ut  it  ‘  diftusing  benignity,  re- 
‘  fusing  malignity,’  or  anything  else  of  the  kind.  Sydenham 
and  Shelley,  going  more  literally  to  Avork,  did  not  see  that  it 
Avas  their  first  duty  under  the  circumstances  to  jirovide  a  pun. 

In  199,  C,  Professor  JoAvett  improves  on  Plato  by  intro¬ 
ducing  an  ironical  touch  of  his  oavu.  He  makes  Socrates  say: 

‘  In  the  inaijnificcnt  discourse  which  i/on  have  uttered,  I  think 
‘  that  you  Avere  right,  my  dear  Agathon,  in  saying  that  you 
‘  Avould  begiu,’  &c.  The  Greek  is  simply,  Kat  Si  ^iks 
'AyaOoiV,  Ka\cov  poi  eSo^as  Kufqyr^craaOai  Tovkoyov,  X^ycov,  K.r.X. 

‘  Well,  my  dear  Agathou,  you  seemed  to  me  to  make  a  good 
‘  arrangement  of  your  discourse,  in  saying.’ 

In  204,  1),  Ave  fear  that  there  is  no  resource  but  to  attribute 
to  Professor  .loAvett  a  construction  of  the  Greek  Avords  which  is 
(piite  untenable.  The  A\ords  are  sari.  Bs  row  KaXow  a>s  av 
Et  Be  ri9  y/j-dv  spniro,  'ft  row  KaXoiv  earn'  6  “Epiof ;  mBs  Be  aa^s- 
arspnv  'O  spoifrioi'  saXaie  ri  ipii ;  x<n  'yco  sirrov,  on  Tsisadai 
avTw.  Professor  JoAvett  renders  them :  ‘  You  acknoAvledge 
‘  that  love  is  of  the  beautiful.  But  some  one  Avill  say  :  Of  the 
‘  hcantiful  in  what  ? — or  rather,  let  me  put  the  question  more 
‘  clearly,  and  ask  :  When  a  man  loves  the  beautiful,  ichat  does 
‘  he  love  ?  1  ansAAered  her.  That  the  beautiful  may  be  his.’ 

Tt  spa,  cannot  mean  ‘  what  does  he  love?’  for  kudv  requires  the 
genitive  case.  The  Avhole  ]»assage  must  be  taken:  ‘  Love, you 
‘  say,  is  of  the  beautiful.  But  Avhy  is  it  of  the  beautiful  ?  Gr 
‘  to  j)ut  the  question  more  clearly,  Avhen  a  man  loves  the 
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‘  beautiful,  wliy  <locs  he  love  it  ?  I  answered,  That  it  may 
‘  become  his  own.’  Tt,  as  Stallbaum  reminds  ns,  is  for  Kaia  tL 
or  6ia  t/,  ‘  in  what  respect  ?  ’  ‘  with  what  view  ?  ’  ‘  for  what 
‘  reason  ?  ’  ‘  why  ?  ’ 

In  2()o,  D,  Professor  Jowett  deals  somewhat  hazily  with  the 
(li’eek  ;  he  also  a])pears  to  ns  to  introduce  a  new  reading  not 
warranted  by  the  ]NISS.  :  ’AW’  ol  fi'sv  aWr]  TpsTrofisioi 
57r’  avToi),  >;  Kara  ^pij/jiaTtafiov  i)  Kara  <f)i\o'yv/j,i  aartat^  rj  Kara 
d)i\o(Tt)(f)iav,  ovt'  epdv  KoXovvrni  ovr  ipaaral.  ‘  Ibit  those  who, 
‘  having  their  atl'eetions  set  n})on  him,  are  yet  tlirrrtcd  into 
‘  the  paths  of  money-making  or  (/t/ninastic  philosophi/,  are  not 
‘  called  lovers.’  The  point  is,  that  all  pursuits  are  instigated 
by  love,  but  that  the  terms  ‘loving’  and  ‘  h>vers ’  are,  in 
common  language,  restricted  to  one  jiarticnlar  pursuit  out  of 
the  many  that  love  instigates.  It  is  then  said,  ‘  Those  who  in 
‘  many  other  ways  are  the  votaries  of  love,  whether  in  the 
‘  jmrsnit  of  money-making,  or  of  bodily  exercise,  or  of  ])hilo- 
‘  Sophy,  are  not  called  “  lovers  ”  or  said  to  “  love.”  ’  I’rofessor 
,lowett  drops  out  rj  between  Kara  (bt^ojvpLi'aariav  and  Kara 
<t)i\c<7o<t)iav ;  apparently  from  an  nnwillingness  that  j)hilosophy 
slu)idd  be  ranked  with  money-making  and  gymnastics,  lint 
it  is  certainly  true  that  in  common  language,  which  is  the  j)oint 
in  <|uestion,  philosophy  is  not,  any  more  than  money-making, 
identified  with  love ;  and  Plato  could  never  have  written  sard 
{f>i\oyvp,taariav  Kara  ipiXoao(^iav,  meaning  ‘gymnastic  philo- 
‘  Sophy.’ 

In  200,  li,  a  slightly  different,  but  analogous,  idea  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  Professor  ,Iowett  in  rendering  Moi/Teias,  pv  S’iyid, 
celrai  d  n  rrors  \iyeis,  ‘  The  oracle  requires  an  explanation,  I 
‘  said,’  instead  of  ‘  One  need  be  a  conjuror,  I  said,  to  tell  what 
‘  yon  mean.’  The  succeeding  lines,  which  are  meant  by  Plato 
to  be  particularly  clear,  are  not  so  lucid  as  Professor  ,Iowett 
generally  makes  the  didactic  pieces,  lie  seems  to  have  a 
jtarticnlar  aversion  to  using  the  words  ‘  ugly  ’  or  ‘  ugliness,’ 
which  arc  the  natural  opposites  of  ‘  beautiful  ’  and  ‘  beauty,’ 
and  which  would  serve  the  jujrpose  re(|nired  better  than 
‘  deformity’  and  ‘  foulness,’  by  which  Professor  .Jowett  prefers 
to  render  to  a  tampon. 

In  2(IS,  1>,  ‘  Nlarvel  not  at  the  love  which  all  men  have  of 
‘  their  otlspring,’  should  be  ‘  which  erenj  ereatnre  has  of  its 
‘  oflspring  ’  (to  aurov  uTroiiXdarrjfia  rrdv  rip.a). 

In  2()'J,  H,  ‘  When  he  finds  a  fair  and  noble  and  well- 
‘  nnrtnre/l  soul  "  should  be  a  fair  and  noble  and  pifted  soul,’ 
ev<f>vr}s  always  meaning  in  (Ireek  ‘  well-endowed  by  nature,’  as 
<listingui>hed  Irom  the  results  of  education. 
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In  212,  B,  an  unnecessary  iinj)rovenient  of  Plato  is  in- 
trodneed.  The  text  is  simply  fav-a  By,  w  ^l^aiBpe  rs  koi  u! 
d^Xoi,  £(f)y  fih>  ^lOTi/jia;  ‘  Such,  Pluedrns  and  the  rest,  were 
‘  the  words  of  Diotiina.’  But  I’rofessor  ,Jowett  makes  it : 

‘  Such,  I’lnedrus — aad  I  speak  not  only  to  you  hut  to  all  men — 
‘  were  the  words  of  Diotima.’ 

In  212,  C,  ‘‘the  eompany  applauded,’  should  be  ‘some 
ap]>landed’  {lom  fi'su  e-jraivnv). 

In  212,  E,  we  know  not  why  Professor  .Towett  should  have 
written  ‘  a  massive  jjarland  of  ivy  and  u-all/loirers,'  instead  of 
‘  a  massive  u:arland  of  ivy  and  violets  ’  (ifoi).* 

In  217,  E,  we  rather  miss  that  hap])y  art  of  introducing  a 
gloss  into  the  text,  which  Professor  .lowett  elsewhere  resorts 
to.  The  words  are  ’npairov  p-sv,  to  Xeyopsi  oi ,  oh  os  desv  ts 
traiBwv  Kul  psid  "TraiBwv  yv  dXjtHyp.  Prol’essor  .1  owett’s  transla¬ 
tion  hardly  gives  a  meaning  which  explains  itself  to  the  English 
reader — ‘  Yet  as  the  proverb  says,  in  vino  veritas,  whether 
‘  there  is  in  l)oys  or  not.’  It  woidd  be  clearer,  at  the  exj)ense 
of  a  few  more  words,  to  say:  ‘In  the  tirst  place  the  proverb 
‘  used  to  be  {yv)  that  “  wine  and  children  are  candid — whether 
‘  c'.iildren  are  so  or  not,  at  all  events  wine  is  candid.’  Olios  «ai 
iroiBes-  dXydsh  is  the  proverb  referred  to. 

In  220  C,  Profe.ssor  .lowett  neglects  to  give  in  metrical 


*  It  is  true  that  the  word  wy  (wliich,  being  written  »)riginally  with 
the  digiinmia,  is  identical  with  the  Latin  vio-la)  appears  to  have  been 
applied  by  the  (Ireeks  to  several  quite  distinct  llow'-rs.  In  Homer, 
‘()d.’  V.  72,  it  is  described  as  growing  in  marshy  nn'.adowlands,  and 
may  jnobably  there  mean  the  ‘  crocus.’  In  Dioscoridcs,  the  XfVKiiioy 
i.s  describeil  as  a  crucil'orm  ])lant,  answering  to  our  ‘  wallflower’  {rhei- 
runtlais  elieire),  wliih'  the  //tXuiiee  corresponds  to  our  ‘violet’  (viola 
si/lvestvis).  In  I’indar,  ‘  Oh’  vi.  3.'),  the  babe  lamus  is  described  as 
lying  in  a  jiathless  thicket,  ‘  his  tender  body  flooded  with  the  yel- 
‘  low  and  the  all-purple  rays  of  the  iou-flowers’  (ttue  lutHolai  ku'i 
unpTTiiixjjupiiti  flk-lrri  pipptypti'nv  iippitv  rrutpu').  And  here  either  ‘  yellow 
‘  crocuses’  and  ‘purple  crocuses’  are  meant,  or  else  ( le.ss  probably)  the 
‘  wallflower  ’  and  the  ‘  violet.’  Our  own  forefathers  called  the  wall¬ 
flower  ‘  yellow  violet;  ’  the  Dutch  still  call  it  ‘  violier,’  and  the  Sjjaniards 
‘violette  amarella.’  Hut  why  should  Professor  .lowett  have  determined 
that  the  ii<«  worn  by  Alcibiades  were  of  the  yellow  type,  anil  therefore 
‘wallflowers’?  There  is  some  little  interest  in  the  question,  for  on 
the  answer  to  it  depends  the  cl.aim  of'  Athens  to  be  called  ‘  the  City  of 
‘the  Violet-crown.’  The  glorious  epithet  iorrTtijtnrin,  invented  for 
Athens  by  I’indar,  was  esjiecially  dear  to  tlie  Athenians  (see  Aristoph. 
‘  Acharn.’  (J.’lfl).  Did  he  mean  by  it  ‘  violet- crowmd,’  or  ‘  walltiower- 
‘  crowned  ’  ?  We  can  hardly  believe  that  when  he  calhid  the  Muses  i’otXo- 
Knpoi  (Pyth.  i.  1)  he  meant  to  compare  their  tresses  to  ‘  wallflowers.’ 
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form,  which  would  liave  been  easy  enough,  the  line  from  the 
(\lyssey  with  which  Aleibiades  introduces  the  story  of  the 
trance  of  Socrates — 

Olof  5’  au  t66'  k'ai  tr\>)  Kapreoof;  dn'ip. 

lie  simply  renders  it :  ‘  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  this  en- 
‘  during  man.’ 

A  little  lower  (and  this  is  the  last  hole  which  we  shall  pick), 
he  confuses  the  narration  by  an  unnecessary  addition  of  wonls. 
The  lonians  had  set  a  w'atch  to  see  if  Socrates  would  stand 
thinking  all  night.  'O  Sp  £l(nr]Kei  eyivsTo  xal  ^\tos 

di/eVygj;,  s’^sna  uttiwo  Trpoasv^dpLsvoi  tm  rjKut).  ‘  But  he 

‘  stood  till  it  was  dawn  and  the  sun  rose,  then  he  offered  up  a 
‘  prayer  to  the  sun,  and  went  his  W’ay.’  Professor  Jowett 
renders  it,  ‘  There  he  stood  all  night  as  well  as  all  dai/  and  the 
‘  followhaj  morning ;  and  with  the  return  of  light  he  offered  up 
‘  a  prayer  to  the  sun,  and  w'ont  his  way.’ 

Anyone  can  see  that  the  above  criticisms  of  Professor 
ilowett’s  translation  of  ‘  Symposium’  are  often  de  minimis',  and 
when  their  minute  character  is  considered,  it  is  certainly  a 
testimony  to  the  accuracy,as  well  as  general  excellence,  of  the 
translation,  that  we  should  not  have  more  of  the  kind  to  adduce. 
We  might  have  enlarged  our  list  of  grumblings  by  reference 
to  the  other  Dialogues.  But  enough  of  this  ungracious  task. 
The  blemishes  which  exist  may  well  in  so  large  a  w'ork,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  Professor  flowett’s  method  of  transla¬ 
tion — so  free  and  bold  in  its  scope — be  treated  as  the  misprints 
which  every  author  overlooks  in  his  writings ;  and  it  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  expected  that  a  second  edition,  after  the  ‘  refrigeratio 
‘styli’  which  will  have  intervened,  will  show  us  this  great 
work  clear  of  most  of  that  at  which  even  an  exacting  criticism 
might  carp.  Among  the  trifling  corrections  which  ‘  the  humour 
‘  of  tlie  scholar’  would  desire,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Jowett  to 
make  his  titles  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  uniform.  He  was 
doubtless  correct  in  writing  ‘  Apology,’  ‘  Statesman,’  ‘  Sophist,’ 
‘  Laws,’  without  the  article,  as  titles  of  some  of  the  Dialogues. 
But  why  should  he  have  written  ‘  The  Symposium,’  ‘  The 
‘  liepublic,’  as  titles  of  others  ?  Another  more  material  im¬ 
provement,  which  we  would  humbly  suggest,  is  that  the  Intro¬ 
ductions  to  some  of  the  Dialogues  should  be  lightened  by 
cutliug  down  the  ‘  Analyses’  which  they  contain.  The  intro¬ 
duction  to  ‘  Plucdo’  is  a  model  for  this  kind  of  Avriting;  the 
analysis  of  the  dialogue  restricts  itself  to  an  outline  or  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  most  salient  points  of  the  argument,  and  on  these 
Professor  Jowett  offers  the  most  interesting  remarks.  The 
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result  of  such  a  process  is  to  whet  the  reader’s  ajtpetite  for  the 
dialogue  itself,  and  to  make  him  anxious  to  see  the  outline 
filled  up.  lint  in  the  Introductions  to  ‘llepuhlic’  and  ‘  Laws,’ 
Prolessor  .lowett  {fives  us,  if  we  mi{fht  he  pardoned  such  a 
metaphor,  too  substantial  a  luncheon.  The  analysis  in  each 
case  is  the  whole  dialogue,  only  slightly  compressed ;  it  is  in 
each  ciise  much  too  long  and  too  faithful  to  give  us  that  vivid 
conspectus  of  the  points  to  he  attended  to,  which  we  coidd 
desire;  if  we  get  through  the  analysis  and  come  to  the  dia¬ 
logue,  we  feel  ourselves  dulled  hy  a  sense  of  the  repetition. 
On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  expect  that  very  few 
of  those  who  take  Professor  Jowctt’s  volume  in  hand,  will 
road  through  both  ‘  Laws,’  and  the  analysis  hy  which  the  dia¬ 
logue  is  forestalled. 

Turning  now'  to  the  matter  of  the  Platonic  writings  thus 
conveyed  to  us,  w'C  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  whole.  We  find  the  results  of  a  long 
philosophic  life—  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  authorship — unfolded 
l>efore  us.  We  find  these  results  embodied  in  twenty-seven 
Dialogues,  tw’o  of  them  of  considerable  length,  and  occupying 
each  nearly  350  pages  of  lai'gc  octavo  in  the  translation — the 
others  of  varying  dimensions  from  a  hundred  to  ten  or  twelve 
pages.  The  study  of  these  Dialogues  shows  that  they  contain 
the  setting  foi'th  of  no  preconceived  system.  We  find  tliat, 
however  much  they  exhibit  ‘  a  common  spirit,’  there  is  no 
‘unity  of  design  in  the  whole.’  AVe  must  not  suj)pose  that 
the  philosopher  who  w’as  the  author  of  them  had  settled,  before 
I  he  began  to  write,  the  truths  which  he  had  to  impart  to  the 

I  world,  and  that  he  wrote  some  Dialogues  as  introductory  and 

as  leading  the  w'ay  to  the  acceptance  of  truths  to  be  unfolded 
j'  in  other  Dialogues.  AVe  must  not  suppose  (though  Schleier- 

raacher  and  others  have  done  so),  that  the  Dialogues  can  be 
arranged  in  groups,  forming  successive  or  co-ordinate  parts  in 
an  organic  series.  Kather  we  see  the  progress  of  a  {diilosophic 
mind,  working  its  own  way  to  the  light,  first  on  one  question, 
then  on  another ;  under  dillcrent  successive  influences  of  the 
philosophy  of  others ;  starting  from  different  stages  of  know'- 
ledge  and  conviction ;  often  abandoning  former  conclusions ; 
i  looking  at  questions  anew  from  fresh  points  of  sight ;  thus, 
inconsistent  and  self-contradictory,  and  yet,  by  the  dramatic 
form  adoj»ted,  escaping  the  reproach  of  this  ;  and  ahvays, 
beyond  question,  true  to  truth  and  to  morality. 

This  view  of  Plato,  as  an  inquiring  spirit — as  ‘  a  great  original 
‘  genius  struggling  with  unequal  conditions  of  knowledge,’  as 
never  dogmatic,  but  rather  as  a  poet  or  creator  of  ideas,  and 
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an  exponent  of  the  method  of  the  search  for  thought — is  not 
the  view  commonly  taken  of  liim,  but  it  is  tlie  view  which 
Professor  Jowett  continually  suggests  to  us,  and  which  an 
examination  of  the  Dialogues  in  their  entirety  confirms.  C)ne 
may  ask,  at  what  point  in  the  fifty  yeai's  of  authorship  was 
Plato  most  himself?  In  which  of  the  Dialogues  can  we  put 
our  finger  on  the  most  essential  features  of  his  philoso{)hy  ? 
Where  are  to  be  found  the  conclusions  which  we  can  carry 
away  from  these  volumes  for  the  guidance  of  life?  The 
answer  must  be,  Nowhere  and  everywhere.  Plato  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dynamical  force ;  it  is  by  imbibing  his  spirit, 
rather  than  by  garnering  his  conclusions,  that  we  shall  learn 
any  tiling  from  him.  As  Professor  JoAvett  says,  ‘  We  are  not 
‘  concerned  to  determine  what  is  the  residuum  of  truth  in 
‘  Plato  w'hich  remains  for  ourselves.  Ilis  truth  may  not  be 
‘  our  truth,  and  nevertheless  may  have  an  extraordinary  value 
‘  and  interest  for  us.’ 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  have  quite 
a  different  object  and  meaning  from  the  dogmatic  Dialogues  of 
Bishop  Berkley,  in  which  Philonous  obtains  ingenious  victories 
over  Hylas,  and  sets  forth  triumphantly  the  conclusions  with 
regard  to  ‘  matter  ’  at  which  Berkley  had  previously  arrived. 
We  have  no  wishes  to  disparage  Bishop  Berkley’s  Dialogues, 
but  only  to  show  their  difference  from  those  of  Plato.  We 
have  only  to  open  the  volumes  before  us  to  see  that  in  the 
earlier  Dialogues  of  Plato,  so  far  from  a  foregone  conclusion 
being  announced,  no  conclusion  at  all  is  arrived  at,  except 
jierhaps  this :  that  a  deeper  method  of  inquiry  must  be  used 
than  ordinary  people  are  accustomed  to,  in  order  to  answer 
simple  questions,  such  as  settling  the  definition  of  Temperance, 
or  Friendship,  or  Courage. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  any  account  can  be  given  of 
Plato’s  adopting  this  jjarticular  form  of  writing  ?  And  there 
seems  great  probability  in  the  supposition  that  Plato  was  led 
to  it  by  a  sort  of  accident.  The  personality  of  Socrates  had 
made  an  overj)ow’ering  impression  on  his  youthful  mind ;  he 
was  doubtless  for  ever  rehearsing  to  himself  the  striking  and 
original  discussions  in  tvliich  his  master  refuted  and  instructed 
others.  He  felt  the  creative  impulse,  not,  like  Xenophon,  to 
make  tame  notes  of  the  conversations  of  Socrates,  but  to  re- 
jwoduce  them  in  poetic,  that  is,  analogous,  truth,  with  all  the 
living  characteristics  of  the  personages.  lie  made  his  first 
essay  in  some  little  Socratic  dialogue.  This  may  have  been 
‘  Lysis,’  of  which  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  written  in 
the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  and  afforded  him  much  amusement. 
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This  first  essay  must  have  revealeil  to  Plato  his  own  n  arvellous 
dramatic  powers ;  further  essays  probably  revealed  to  him 
more  and  more  what  a  [lotent  instrument  the  dialogue  might 
become  in  his  iiands  for  the  exjH)sitiou  of  true  methods  of 
inijuiry ;  for  exhibiting  the  philosopher  in  his  true  attitude  of 
conscientious  search  ;  and  for  contrasting  all  that  was  most 
shallow,  commonplace,  worldly,  and  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  of  his  contemporaries,  with  that  which  he  himself 
esteemed  highest  and  most  sacred.  This,  then,  was  the  (jenesis 
of  the  I’latonic  dialogue ;  it  arose  from  a  half-playful  attempt 
‘  to  depict  the  teaching  of  Socrates  in  a  dramatic  form,’  it 
grew  in  earnestness,  and  the  ever-deepening  thoughts  and 
glorious  imaginations  of  Plato  were  still  conveyed  by  a  Socrates 
who  had  gradually  become  very  dift'erent  from  the  real  one. 
At  last  the  character  of  Socrates  altogether  disappeared,  and 
the  Dialogues  having  now  h)St  their  greatest  charm,  ’  the  reflec- 
‘  tions  of  Plato  upon  Hellas  .and  the  world’  were  put  into  the 
mouths  of  personages  who  have  no  dramatic  interest. 

The  form  of  the  dialogue  as  employed  by  Plato  gave  lise  to 
many  pecidiar  and  charming  characteristics  with  which  the 
writings  of  a  jdiilosopher  are  not  usually  accompanied.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  setting,  a  mise  en  scenr,  for  the  various 
discussions,  which  transports  us  into  the  middle  of  the  Athens 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  AVe  are  introduced  into 
various  phases  of  the  bright  and  brilliant  society  of  that 
wonderful  city.  AVc  see,  as  in  a  glass,  the  groups  assembled 
in  the  Palmstra,  Socrates  just  returned  from  the  wars  coming 
to  revisit  his  old  haunts,  the  folk  crowding  round  him  to  get 
the  news,  the  beautiful  boy  Cbarmides — -good  as  he  was 
beautiful — coming  in  attended  by  a  crowd  of  worshlpjiers, 
Socrates,  by  the  magnetic  charm  of  his  talk,  securing  the  fair 
youth’s  attention,  and  then  all  other  interests  being  absorbed 
in  the  efiorts  of  the  whole  company  to  unravel  the  intellectual 
puzzles  which  Socrates  draws  out  of  the  sim])le  question, 
AVh.at  is  Temperance?  We  see  the  early  morning  habits  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  influx  of  visit»)rs  at  break  of  day  to  the 
house  where  the  great  Sophist  I’rotagoras  had  come,  in  the 
course  of  ‘  starring  it  ’  through  Greece,  to  stay  for  a  time. 
We  see  how  eager  all  are,  just  as  St.  Paul  afteiavards  described 
them,  ‘  to  hear  and  tell  of  some  new  thing.’  AVe  hear  the 
quotations  from  the  [)oets  who  were  in  \H>gue,  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  assembly  at  any  new  (juibble  or  ingenious  play  on 
words.  AVe  are  introduced  to  a  supper-party  of  the  wits  of 
the  city.  AVe  sec  the  grand  manners  of  the  host,  the  youth¬ 
ful  poet  Agathon,  who  had  just  received  the  i)rizc  for  his  first 
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tragedy.  \Vc  hear  the  lively  banter  of  the  guests,  and  observe 
at  the  same  time  the  strenuous  intellectual  exercise  Avith  which 
they  resolve  to  amuse  themselves  over  their  cups.  We  see 
Alcibades,  as  a  ‘  strayed  reveller,’  coming  in  garlanded  and 
drunk,  to  break  up  the  ])roj)riety  of  the  assemblage,  and  to 
blurt  out  strange  stories  of  himself  and  Socrates.  At  another 
time  we  see  Socrates  and  the  pedantic  Phaedrus  Avalking  out, 
like  Faust  and  Wagner,  into  the  country  under  the  Athenian 
midsummer  sun,  along  the  sparkling  IHssus,  amid  blooms  and 
odours  and  the  song  of  the  cicala  and  all  the  charms  of  nature, 
Avhich  the  JMaster  alone  has  soul  enough  to  appreciate.  Again, 
Ave  assist  at  the  forms  of  a  great  Athenian  state  trial,  and 
hear  the  defence  of  Socrates,  Avho  is  being  tried  for  his  life  on 
the  charge  of  having  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens.  After- 
Avards,  Ave  are  jtresent  Avltli  the  sage  in  his  condemned  cell,  and 
listen  to  that  calm  and  half-inspired  talk  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  Avhich  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  AA'orld. 

These,  and  many  other  such  pictures  form  the  settings  of 
the  philosojdiy  of  Plato.  Hegel,  in  a  most  amusing  passage  of 
his  ‘  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,’  treats  them  all 
like  the  painted  outside  of  a  show-booth  at  a  fair — as  if  they 
were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  people  to  come  in.  He 
says  that  many  arc  attracted  by  the  floAA’ery  introductions  to 
1‘lato’s  Dialogues,  and  the  descidptions  of  a  palaestra  or  a  plane- 
tree,  or  something  of  the  kind.  And  they  are  full  of  eager¬ 
ness  because  they  hope  that  it  Avill  be  all  like  this.  But 
presently  they  have  got  through  the  introduction,  and  they 
come  upon  long  stretches  of  thorny  dialectics — no  more 
tloAvcrs,  but  only  difficult  discussions  on  the  One  and  the 
Many,  on  the  possibility  of  asserting  anything  about  the  Non¬ 
existent,  and  so  on.  Then  their  hearts  sink  Avlthin  them,  and 
they  ‘  go  aAvay  sorroAving  like  the  young  man  in  the  New 
‘..Tesitamen  t.’  ‘  And  perhaps,’  adds  Hegel,  ‘  they  take  to  study¬ 
ing  Fries,  or  Heaven  knoAvs  whom  ’  (avc  might  say,  for  instance, 

*  Abercromby  on  the  Moral  Feelings’),  and  they  fancy  them¬ 
selves  philosophers,  while  all  the  time  it  is  only  that  their 
‘  breasts  arc  SAvelling  Avith  generous  aspirations.’  To  Hegel 
there  is  nothing  else  in  Plato  really  AA'orth  attending  to,  except 
such  passages  as  treat  of  the  absolute  Idea  in  all  its  Aarious 
relations  to  matter,  negation,  the  Avorld,  and  the  individual 
mind.  If  Plato  be  regarded  as  a  ])hilosopher  for  philosophers, 
this  vicAv  may  be  the  true  one.  But  in  the  Dialogues  them¬ 
selves  Ave  find  Socrates  for  the  most  part  discoursing  Avith  those 
Avho  Avere  enlightened  and  educated  men,  but  not  j)rofessed 
philosophers.  And  therefore  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
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Dialogues  had  a  word  for  men  of  this  kind  in  all  ages.  At  all 
events,  the  proof  of  this  can  be  obtained  by  trying.  Of  course 
no  profound  or  really  adequate  study  of  Plato  can  be  made 
without  grappling  with  the  subtleties  in  ‘  Parmenides  ’  and 
‘  Sophist.’  But  even  without  this  it  appears  to  us  that  many 
different  minds,  to  some  of  whom  a  little  judicious  skipping 
might  occasionally  be  condoned,  may  in  various  ways  find 
pleasure  in  these  rich  pages,  and  may  obtain  from  them  an  im¬ 
pulse  not  to  be  despised. 

The  keen  interest  felt  by  the  Athenians  themselves  in  the 
sort  of  discussions  which  Plato  records,  is  frequently  indicated 
in  the  Dialogues,  and  receives  indirect  testimony  from  the 
manner  in  which  these  arguments  are  supposed  to  have  been 
preserved.  No  short-hand  writer  having  been  present  at  the 
conversations  between  Socrates  and  his  friends,  they  could 
only  have  been  carried  out  of  the  circle  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  by  the  strength  of  memory  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  company.  Plato  thinks  it  nothing  out  of  the  way  to 
imagine  any  one  of  these  discussions  being  reproduced  by 
memory  word  for  word,  with  all  the  attacks  and  rejoinders,  and 
1  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  the  argument,  and  all  the  deli¬ 
cate  touches  of  irony  and  sarcasm,  and  repeated  to  some  other 
person  next  day,  or  it  might  be  years  afterwards.  Socrates, 
who  is  represented  as  a  glutton  of  such  talk,  sets  the  example. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  said  off  the  whole  of  the  immense  con- 
)  versation  which  constitutes  ‘  Republic  ’  the  day  after  it 

j  occurred.  So  also  of  the  discussions  in  ‘  Protagoras,’  ‘  Char- 

I  ‘  niides,’  ‘  Lysis,’  and  ‘  Euthydemus,’  he  is  the  sole  reporter. 

The  conversation  in  ‘  Theietetus  ’  is  supposed  to  have  been 
related  by  Socrates  to  one  Euclid,  who  from  memory  wrote  it 
all  down  and  got  Socrates  to  revise  it.  It  is  afterwards  read 
'  aloud  by  a  slave.  The  prison-scene  and  the  last  talk  of 

Socrates  are  reported  by  Plucdo,  one  of  the  disciples  who  had 
been  present.  The  conversations  in  ‘  Symposium  ’  are  re¬ 
peated  at  second-hand  by  an  enthusiast,  Apollodorus,  who  had 
heard  them  from  Aristodemus  and  had  got  the  account  verified 
j  by  Socrates.  What  is  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  subtle  and 
intricate  discussion  in  ‘  Parmenides  ’  is  sup])osed  to  be  said  off 
by  heart  by  Antiphon,  the  half-brother  of  Plato,  who  had  heard 
the  arguments  in  his  youth,  years  before,  from  Pythodorus,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  philosophical  seance,  where  they  were 
brought  forward.  Only  one  of  the  personages  in  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  is  represented  as  having  a  weak  memory  for  philosophy, 
and  that  is  the  shallow-pated  Phiedrus,  who  seems  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  saying  off  a  short  speech  of  Lysias  to  Avhich  he 
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had  just  been  listcninir.  It  is  true  tliat  all  this  is  a  matter  of 
imagination.  Yet  still  Plato  -would  not  have  described  such 
feats  of  the  memory  uidess  they  had  seemed  to  him  to  have  a 
certain  vraiscmhlance.  And  his  accounts  of  these  matters 
serve  to  give  us  a  strong  impression  of  the  intellectual  activity 
of  society  in  Athens. 

With  regal’d  to  the  dramatis  personce  of  the  Dialogues,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  which  deserves  notice.  Several  of  the  person¬ 
ages  who  are  Introduced  as  taking  part  in  these  conversations 
are  public  characters,  whose  lives  and  actions  are  very  well 
known  to  the  student  of  Greek  history.  Such  arc  Xicias, 
Cb’itias,  Mcno,  Alcibiades,  and  Anytus.  The  imaginary  time 
of  the  Dialogues  in  which  these  characters  appear,  must  be 
assigned  severally  to  various  years  between  425  n.c.  and 
414  n.c.  ‘  jSIeno,’  however,  rejn’esents  a  meeting  Avhich  might 
have  taken  place  about  404  or  403  n.c.  The  Dialogues  them¬ 
selves  were  actually  Avritten  subsequently — and  some  of  them 
long  subsequently — to  395  n.c.  In  the  interval  betAveen  the 
time  of  the  imaginary  scenes  and  the  period  of  Plato’s  sitting 
doAvn  to  describe  them,  hoAV  marked  had  been  the  jiublic  history 
of  the  persons  Avhom  Ave  have  named  !  Nicias  had,  by  his  incom- 
petcncy,  destroyed  the  Athenian  army.  Alcibiades  had  be¬ 
trayed  his  country  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Critias  had 
become  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  ‘  the  most  hated  of 
‘  the  Athenians.’  lie  had  shoAvn  the  utmost  ingratitude  and 
the  most  bitter  jicrsonal  animosity  to  Socrates.  Meno  had 
sold  the  generals  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  to  the  Persians, 
and  after  their  murder  had  himself  been  put  to  death  by 
Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  Anytus  had  taken  the  lead 
in  procuring  the  impeachment  of  Socrates ;  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Xciuqdion,  he  is  the  man  Avho  is  to  be  regai’dcd  as 
baving  caused  the  death  of  the  sajre.  It  might  have  seemed 
as  if  the  stigma  of  all  these  painful  circumstances  Avould  have 
adhered  indelibly  to  the  men  themselves,  and  that  it  Avould 
have  been  impossililc  to  conceive  them  as  characters,  except 
by  the  light  of  their  culpable  or  unfortunate  history.  But 
Plato  a])])cars  to  abstract  his  mind  from  all  jiainful  associations 
connected  Avith  them.  In  going  back  in  imagination  to  the 
hap])y  times  Avhen  his  Master  AAas  still  in  middle  life  and 
unacensed,  he  depicts  those  Avho  afterAvards  became  the  AA'orst 
enemies  of  Socrates,  as  in  friendly  and  honoured  intercourse 
Avlth  him.  With  dramatic  inqiartiality  he  represents  them  as 
they  then  might  have  ajipeared.  He  rejiresents  them  in  sunny 
light,  Avithout  throAving  back  on  them  the  .shadoAV  of  subsequent 
events.  Alcibia<lcs  is  charmingly  depicted  in  ‘  Symposium’ 
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as  the  wayward  child  of  genius,  full  of  noble  impulses,  and  yet 
always  inconsistent  with  himself ;  having  ‘  felt  the  pang  of 
‘  philosophy,’  and  yet  not  having  strength  to  be  true  to  the 
pursuit  of  it ;  regarding  Socrates  as  the  embodiment  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  half  shunning  him,  half  fascinated  by  him. 

*  For  (says  he)  he  makes  me  confess  tliat  I  ought  not  to  live  as  I  do, 
neglecting  the  wants  of  my  own  soul,  and  busying  myself  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Atlieuians ;  therefore  I  hold  my  ears  and  tear  myself 
away  from  him.  And  he  is  the  only  person  who  ever  made  me 
ashamed,  which  you  might  think  not  to  be  in  my  nature,  and  there  is 
no  one  else  who  does  the  same.  I  know  that  I  cannot  answer  him  or 
Kiy  that  I  ought  not  to  do  as  he  bids,  but  when  1  leave  his  presence 
the  love  of  popularity  gels  the  b<itter  of  mo — and  therefore  I  run  away 
and  fly  from  him,  and  when  I  see  him  I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  have 
confes.sed  to  him.  And  many  a  time  1  wish  that  he  were  dead,  and 
yet  I  know  that  I  shoidd  be  much  more  sorry  than  glad,  if  he  were  to 
die ;  so  that  1  am  at  my  wits’  end.’ 

‘  Meno  is  described,’  says  Professor  Jowett,  ‘  as  a  sort  of 
‘  Thessalian  Alcibiades,  rich  and  luxurious,  a  sjmilt  child  of 
‘  fortune,  the  hereditary  friend  of  the  Great  King.  Like 
‘  Alcibiades,  he  is  inspired  with  an  ardent  desire  of  knowledge, 
‘  and  is  equally  willing  to  learn  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists.’ 
Critias  aj)pears  as  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  ennobled  by 
the  connexion  of  his  family  with  Solon,  having  studied  under 
the  Sophi.sts,  and  not  without  a  tincture  of  philosophy.  Anytus 
is  appealed  to,  in  one  of  the  Dialogues,  as  a  respectable  and 
well-to-do  citizen  of  the  old  school,  to  settle  the  question, 
whether  there  are  any  teachers  of  virtue  to  be  found.  In  the 
conversation  that  ensues,  he  exhibits  a  narrow-minded  horror 
of  all  innovation  on  the  old  opinions,  and  he  is  finally  supposed 
to  lose  his  temper,  and  to  flounce  off  Avith  a  significant  threat : 

‘  Socrates,  I  think  that  you  are  too  ready  to  speak  evil  of  men ; 

‘  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  I  would  recommend  you  to  be 
‘  careful.  Perha])s  there  is  no  city  in  Avhich  it  is  not  easier  to 
‘  do  men  harm  than  to  do  them  good,  and  this  is  certainly  the 
‘  case  at  Athens,  as  I  believe  that  you  know.’  Socrates,  mildly 
referring  to  this,  concludes  the  Dialogue  by  saying  to  his 
companion,  ‘  I  fear  that  I  must  go  away,  but  do  you,  now  that 
‘  you  are  persuaded  yourself,  persuade  our  friend  Anytus. 

‘  And  don’t  let  him  be  so  exasperated  ;  for  if  you  can  persuade 
‘  him,  you  Avill  have  done  some  service  to  the  Athenian  people.’ 

In  all  this  Ave  see,  in  the  first  place,  the  reserve  and  reticence 
of  Greek  art.  Plato  had  no  call,  Avhen  introducing  as  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Socrates  characters  Avho  had  become  notorious  in 
history,  to  advert  to  qualities  in  them  Avhich  had  been  sub- 
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sequently  (leveloped,  or  to  mix  up  the  present  with  tlic  past. 

The  one  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  and  to  Avhich  he  confined 
himself,  was  to  exhibit  them  as  minds  standing  in  various 
different  relations  to  knowledge  and  philosoj)hy.  And  in  this 
he  does  not  depart  from  consistency  and  the  probable.  lie 
does  not  represent  Critias  as  an  idealist,  or  Anytus  as  an  open- 
minded  man.  Again,  there  is  both  dramatic  propriety  and  the 
truth  of  human  nature  in  allowing  that  men  may  make  a  fair 
show  to  the  world  and  may  take  an  honourable  jdace  in  society, 
though  afterwards  they  ‘  show  the  cloven  hoof.’  That  Plato 
should  so  have  represented  some  men  docs  not  show  that  lie 
was  ‘  regardless  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  characters  of  his  I 
‘  Dialogues ;  ’  it  rather  proves  that  he  was  true  to  tlie  jirlnciples  1 
of  art.  And  is  there  not  something  else  behind  ?  We  seem 
to  find  a  sad  irony  in  the  imaginary  descriptions  of  these 
bright  and  cheerful  meetings  characterised  by  such  keen  en¬ 
joyment  of  life,  and  of  the  play  of  thought,  when  we  reflect 
that  they  were  written  by  one  who  was  conscious  of  stem 
ungracious  realities  connected  with  many  of  the  actors  in  them. 

The  very  mention  of  these  actors’  names  w'ould  be  sure  at  once 
to  awaken  in  the  reader’s  mind  the  recollection  of  those  later 
facts,  and  Plato,  with  the  highest  art,  left  the  contrast  to  make 
itself  felt.  Each  one  of  the  Socratic  Dialogues,  or  all  taken  as 
a  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  tragedy.  All  is  smiling 
and  serene — Socrates  moves  about  as  a  king  of  men  (like 
CEdipus  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  and  pride) ;  he  holds  his 
philosophic  court,  and  the  joy  of  the  intellect  is  over  all.  But 
in  the  background  there  broods  a  horror,  a  dark  fate  is  felt  to 
be  ever  threatening,  we  cannot  shake  off  our  consciousness  of 
the  end — all  tends  to  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates. 

It  is  Avith  the  greatest  reserve  that  Plato  permits  the  under-  r 
tone  of  son’OAv  to  make  itself  occasionally  felt,  as  in  the  passages 
which  remark  on  the  inability  of  the  just  man  to  defend  his 
OAA’n  cause  in  a  perverted  Avorld ;  or,  as  when  amidst  the  riot 
of  the  banquet,  Alcibiades  admits  hoAv  sorry  he  should  be  if 
Socrates  Avere  to  die ;  or,  as  in  the  vague  threat  of  Anytus 
above-quoted,  that  some  day  he  might  do  Socrates  a  harm. 

Ao  ])art  of  the  AA’orksof  Plato  is  more  full  of  irony — irony  in 
its  sad,  its  laughter-moving,  and  its  trenclumt  asjicct— than 
the  little  dialogue  called  ‘  Euthyphro,’  Avhich  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  fate  of  Socrates.  No  contrast  could  be  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  circumstances  and  characters  of  the 
tAvo  jiersons  Avho  constitute  the  dialogue — Socrates  himself, 
and  Euthyjihro,  a  learned  Athenian  diviner  and  soothsayer. 
Their  meeting  is  most  quaint.  They  encounter  each  other  in 
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the  porch  of  the  King  Archon,  wliich  was  the  office  for  filing 
indictments  in  Athens.  Enthyphro  asks  Socrates,  ‘  What 
‘  can  have  brought  him  to  such  a  place,  away  from  the  |)as- 
‘  times  of  the  Lyceum, — surely  he  cannot  be  going  to  law 
‘  with  anyone  ?  ’  ‘  Well,’  says  Socrates,  ‘  not  exactly  going  to 

‘  law ;  the  fact  is  I  have  to  defend  myself  against  an  impeach- 
‘  ment.’  On  being  asked,  of  what  nature?  he  informs  Enthy- 
phn»  that  he  is  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  corruj)ting  the  yt)ung 
by  making  new  gods  and  denying  the  existence  of  the  old  ones. 
Enthyphro  says,  ‘  Ah,  yes,  I  see,  they  are  attacking  you  about 
‘  what  you  call  your  Demon.  They  think  that  this  savours  of 
‘  neologianism.  But  never  fear,  it  is  all  jealousy ;  they  laugh 
‘  at  me  too,  as  if  1  were  a  madman,  when  1  talk  of  divine 
‘  things  to  them,  and  foretell  the  future ;  and  yet  every  word 
‘  that  1  say  is  true.’  Socrates  answers,  ‘  Their  laughing  would 
‘  be  all  very  well.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Athenians  do  not 
‘  mind  so  much  a  man’s  being  wise  himself,  so  long  as  he  does 
‘  not  try  to  make  other  ])eoi)le  wise,  but  directly  he  does  this 
‘  they  get  angry.  And  this  is  the  very  thing  which  I  cannot 
‘  kee[)  from  doing.  So  now  I  am  in  a  scrape,  and  if  the  Athe- 
‘  Ilians  would  only  laugh  at  me  as  they  do  at  you,  the  time 
‘  might  pass  gaily  enough  in  court ;  but  perhaps  they  may  be 
‘  in  earnest,  and  then  what  the  end  will  be  you  soothsayers 
‘only  can  predict.’  ‘Oh!’  says  Enthyphro,  ‘ /darc.iHy  the 
‘  affnir  will  end  in  nothing,  Socrates,  and  that  you  will  win 
‘  your  cause,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  win  mine.’  It  is  needless 
to  jioint  out  the  flippant  self-satisfaction  of  the  soothsayer, 
who,  full  of  his  own  concerns,  can  hardly  give  a  thought  to 
the  grave  ])osition  of  Socrates,  or  the  meaning  which  there  is 
in  his  light-minded  prophecy  that  Socrates  would  be  acquitted. 
But  now  comes  his  own  announcement  of  the  legal  business 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon.  He 
was  going  to  prosecute  his  aged  father  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
Socrates  is  shocked  at  the  notion.  lie  says,  ‘  Good  Heavens  ! 

‘  a  man  must  be  an  extraordinary  man  and  have  made  great 
‘  strides  in  wisdom  before  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to  this. 

‘  But  was  it  some  relative  whom  your  father  murdered  ?  ’ 
Euthyphro  mocks  at  the  suggestion.  He  says  it  is  all  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  religious  pollution,  and  there  is  the  same  pollution  in  all 
murders  alike.  Then  it  turns  out  that  a  serf  on  his  father’s 
estate  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  had  killcil  a  slave.  His  father 
had  ordered  the  serf  to  be  bound  and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and 
had  sent  to  the  inter[)rcters  of  religion  at  Athens  to  ask  what 
should  be  done  with  him.  But  before  the  messenger  came 
back  the  criminal  had  died  from  hunger  and  exposure.  Euthy- 
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)>hro  naively  adds  ;  ‘  My  father  and  family  are  angry  with  me  I 
‘  for  taking  the  part  of  the  murderer  and  prosecuting  my  father. 

‘  They  say  that  he  did  not  kill  him,  and  if  he  did,  the  dead 
‘  man  was  but  a  murderer,  aud  I  ought  not  to  take  any  notice, 

‘  for  that  a  son  is  impious  who  prosecutes  a  father.  This 
‘  shows,  Socrates,  how  little  they  know  the  opinions  of  the 
‘  gods  about  piety  aud  impiety.’  On  hearing  this,  and  that 
Euthyphro  was  so  perfectly  sure  of  his  own  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  piety  and  impiety,  as  to  feel  no  hesita-  | 
tion  in  charging  his  own  father  Avith  murder,  Socrates  declares 
that  he  must  at  ouce  become  the  juipil  of  Euthyphro.  He  ■ 

says  that  he  himself  has  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  I 

and  that  it  will  lie  of  the  greatest  possible  imjiortance  to  him,  I 

with  a  view  to  his  defence,  to  learn  from  Euthyphro,  What  I 

is  piety?  Will  Euthyphro  tell  him  this?  Euthyphro  has  j 

not  the  slightest  objection  to  oblige  him  in  this  respect;  he  t 

says  :  ‘  Piety  is  doing  as  I  am  doing  ;  that  is  to  say,  prosecuting  J 

‘  anyone  Avho  is  guilty  of  murder,  sacrilege,  or  any  other  | 

‘  crime — Avhether  he  be  your  father,  or  mother,  or  some  other  ^ 

‘  pei’son,  that  makes  no  difference — and  not  jtrosecuting  them 
‘  is  impiety.’  Professor  Jowett  is  highly  delighted  with  this 
answer  of  Euthyphro ;  he  observes :  ‘  Thus  begins  the  con- 
*  trast  between  the  religion  of  the  letter,  or  of  the  narrow  and  S 
‘  unenlightened  conscience,  and  the  higher  notion  of  religion  ■ 
‘  Avhich  Socrates  vainly  endeavours  to  elicit  from  him.  “  Piety  j 
‘  “  is  doing  as  I  do  ”  is  the  first  idea  of  religion  Avhich  is  \ 
‘  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  definition  i 
‘  of  popular  religion  in  all  ages.’  I 

Socrates  demands  something  more  general,  as  even  the  most 
correct  punishment  of  sacrilege  is  rather  an  instance  of  piety  ' 
than  a  definition  of  it.  So  he  gets  out  of  Euthyjjhro  that 
‘  piety  is  what  is  dear  to  the  gods.’  Even  this  is  insufficient,  as 
it  states  an  attribute  rather  than  the  essence  of  piety.  What 
is  the  quality  Avhich  makes  certain  actions  dear  to  the  gods  and 
others  not?  Euthyjdiro  seems  at  a  loss  here,  and  Socrates 
suggests  that  justice  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Euthyphro  agrees  that  ‘  piety  is  a  ])art  of  justice,’  thus  con¬ 
ceding  the  point  at  which  Socrates  aims,  that  religion  must  be 
placed  on  a  moral  foundation.  lie  goes  on  to  define  it  as 
‘  that  part  of  justice  which  consists  in  attending  upon  the 
‘  gods.’  When  further  interrogated  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
‘  attention  to  the  gods,’  he  replies  that  i)iety  is  an  affair  of 
business,  a  science  of  giving  and  asking,  and  the  like.  But 
the  question  arises,  I Ioav  can  we  give  the  gods  any  good  thing? 

To  Avhich  Euthyphro  answers  that  we  give  them  honour. 
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me  1  which  is  pleasing  or  dear  to  them.  Thus  lie  has  come  hack 

er.  to  his  original  position  that  ‘  piety  is  what  is  dear  to  the  gods  ’ 

jad  *  without  any  explanation  of  it.  ‘  Socrates,  although  weary  of 

ce,  ‘  the  subterfuges  and  evasions  of  Euthyjihro,  remains  unshaken 

his  ‘  in  his  conviction  that  he  must  know  the  nature  of  piety,  or 

the  ‘  he  would  never  have  prosecuted  his  old  father.  lie  is  still 

liat  ‘  hoping  that  he  will  condescend  to  instruct  him.  But  Euthy- 

iw-  ^  ‘  phro  is  in  a  hurry  and  cannot  stay.  Thus  Socrates’  last  hope 

ta-  ‘  of  knowing  the  nature  of  piety  before  he  is  prosecuted  for 

res  I  ‘impiety  has  disajipeared  !  ’  lu  this  dialogue,  as  Professor 

He  :  Jowett  says,  Plato  puts  the  world  on  their  trial  and  convicts 

ty,  them,  in  the  jierson  of  an  accredited  minister  of  orthodoxy,  of 

im,  I  ignorance  in  that  very  matter  touching  which  Socrates  was 

hat  f  accused.  The  sjiirit  of  Euthyphro  was  in  many  respects 

lias  identical  with  the  spirit  of  the  accusers.  Both  he  and  they 

he  were  equally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  spiritual 

ing  religion.  All  this  is  conveyed  by  the  most  delicate  inijdica- 

her  tion,  and  there  is  a  sad  humour  in  making  a  man  like  Socrates 

her  offer  himself  as  a  jmjiil  in  questions  of  piety  to  a  man  like 

lem  Euthyphro. 

this  Great,  noble,  and  touching  is  the  dramatic  {lortraiture  of  the 

on-  character  of  Socrates,  as  drawn  hy  Plato  ;  and  yet  the  interest 

iiiid  that  centres  round  this  colossal  figure  is  but  a  part,  and  indeed 

fion  I  a  comparatively  small  part,  of  the  interest  of  the  Avorks  of 

ety  I  Plato  taken  as  a  whole.  In  them  we  have  to  study  the  de- 

1  is  velopment  of  Plato’s  own  mind,  and  the  ])rogress  of  that 

[ion  ‘  contemplation  of  all  time  and  all  existence,’  to  which  his 

picture  of  Socrates  was  but  the  motif  and  starting-point.  The 
lost  volumes  before  us  enable  us  with  a  comprehensive  glance  to 

iety  !  descry  the  chief  stages  in  that  progress.  We  see  that  the  way 

that  of  proceeding  with  Plato  ivas  quite  different  from  that  of 

t, as  Aristotle;  Aristotle  dm-ing  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life 

"hat  worked  out  his  jihilosophy  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  employed 

and  his  last  twelve  years  in  stating  it  and  putting  it  forth,  com¬ 
ates  pletcd,  to  the  world.  Whereas,  we  see  that  Plato,  beginning 

it.  in  early  youth,  ])ut  out  in  artistic  form  the  questionings  that 

3on-  arose  in  his  mind,  as  fast  as  they  came,  giving  them  for  the 

t  be  nonce  provisional  answers ;  but  ever  widening  and  restating 

t  as  the  questions,  and  afresh  clothing  them  in  dialogue  with 

the  wider  and  more  pei'fect  answers,  different  in  many  cases  from 

this  those  at  first  given.  We  see  how  one  thought  grew  out  of 

r  of  another,  and  though  the  sequence  of  all  the  Dialogues  cannot 

But  be  absolutely  fixed,  ive  see  them  broadly  falling  into  divisions 

ng?  s  which  mark  successive  periods  of  Plato’s  mind.  We  see  also 

our,  j  a  common  thread  of  connexion  running  through  them  all. 
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from  ‘  Charmidcs  ’  or  ‘  Lysis  ’  to  ‘  LaAvs.’  If  avc  Avorc  asked 
to  state  in  a  AA’ord  Avhat  that  common  thread  is,  Ave  should  say, 

‘  the  education  of  the  indiA'idual  soul.’  The  Dialogues  spring 
from  the  idea  of  Socrates  instructing  by  dialectic.  This  idea 
is  eagerly  seized  upon  and  folloAved  out  by  Plato,  and  he 
appears  at  first  to  lay  down  this  pi'ocess  of  education  by  means 
of  an  embarrassing  dialectic  as  a  necessary  condition  and 
sine  qua  non  for  all  improvement.  AV^e  may  suppose  the 
ordinary  primary  and  secondary  instruction  to  have  been 
gf)ne  through  and  done  Avith ;  the  ])upil  has  acquired  certain 
accomplishments,  he  knoAvs  a  go(xl  deal  by  rote,  but  his  mind 
is  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  itself,  and  nothing  has  been  really 
brought  home  to  his  consciousness.  At  this  point  the  Socrates 
of  Plato  stej)s  in,  and  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  Avith  the 
greatest  good  humour  and  ui’banlty,  ]>roduces  a  revnlsion  in 
the  previously  self-satisfied  mind  of  the  youth.  He  implants 
the  conviction  of  ignorance,  as  the  first  condition  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  any  true  knoAvledge.  He  abstains  from  j 
relieving  that  sense  of  ignorance  by  any  easily  commnnicated  ! 
fonnnla  of  dogmatic  information.  He  leaves  the  imj)ression  ] 
that  truth  on  any  subject  must  be  discovered  and  realised  by 
the  mind  for  itself.  He  gives  many  indications  of  the  method 
by  Avhich  the  discovery  must  be  attempted,  at  the  same  time 
exploding  many  unsound  and  misleading  methods  of  thought 
in  A'ogue  in  the  Avorld.  He  more  or  less  definitely  com¬ 
municates  or  hints  the  kind  of  ansAver  Avhich  he  himself 
‘  AA'ould  be  inclined  to  think  ’  might  be  given  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  question.  And  he  finally  and  invariably  impresses 
the  youthful  learner  Avith  the  fixed  jtrinciple  that,  hoAvever 
uncertain  or  difficult  the  attainment  of  truth  in  intellectual 
matters  may  be,  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  namely,  the 
paramount  force  of  moral  duty,  or,  iu  other  Avords,  the  neces¬ 
sity  each  man  is  under  of  being  ‘  as  noble  and  good  as  it  is 
‘  possible  to  be.’ 

This  dialectical  process  Ave  find  Socrates  represented  in  the 
earlier  dialogues — as  he  probably  did  in  real  life — ai)plyiiig 
freely  to  mere  boys.  But  Avhether  it  Avas  from  seeing  the 
proeess  applied  by  other  and  less  cautious  ])ractitioners,  or 
merely  as  a  general  result  of  his  oavu  long  thought  and  ex- 
])erience — Avhatever  caused  it,  at  all  events  Plato  came  to  see 
dangers  inherent  iu  unsettling  the  traditionary  opinions  of  the 
young.  These  are  strongly  stated  in  ‘  Bepublic,’  358,  D. 

‘  You  know  that  there  arc  certain  principles  about  justice  anil  good, 
which  were  taught  us  in  childhood,  .and  under  their  parental  authority  we 
have  been  brought  up,  obeying  and  honouring  them.’  ‘  That  is  true.’ 
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‘  And  there  are  also  opposite  maxims  and  habits  of  pleasure  which 
flatter  and  attract  our  soul,  hut  t'ncy  do  not  influence  those  who  liave 
any  sense  of  rijjht,  and  who  continue  to  honour  the  maxims  of  their 
fathers  and  obey  them.’  ‘  True.’  ‘  Now,  when  a  man  is  in  this  state, 
and  the  (piestioning  .spirit  asks  what  is  fair  and  honotirable,  and  he 
answers  as  the  law  directs,  and  then  argtuncnts  come  and  refute  the 
word  of  the  legislator,  and  he  is  driven  into  believing  that  nothing  is 
lair  any  more  than  Ibid,  or  just  and  good  any  more  then  the  opposite, 
anil  the  .same  of  all  his  time-honoured  notions,  do  you  think  that  he 
will  still  honour  and  obey  them?  ’  ‘  That  is  impossible.’  ‘And  when 

he  ceases  to  think  them  honourable  and  natural  as  heretofore,  and  ho 
fails  to  discover  the  ti  uc,  can  he  be  e.xpccted  to  pursue  any  life  other 
than  that  which  flatters  his  desires  ?  ’  ‘lie  cannot.’  ‘  And  from  being 
an  observer  of  the  law  he  is  converted  into  a  lawless  person  ?  ’  ‘  Un¬ 

questionably.’  ‘  Now  all  this  is  very  natural  in  those  who  study  phi- 
lo.sophy  in  this  manner,  and  also,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  most 
e-xcusable.’  ‘  Yes,  he  said,  and  as  I  may  add,  pitiable.’ 

In  the  ideal  ‘  Republic,’  as  in  a  novel,  the  remedy  for  this, 
or  for  any  other  ditHculty,  tvas  not  far  to  seek.  Plato  pro- 
psed  to  lay  down  the  rules,  first,  that  only  those  who  possessed 
grave  and  steadfast  natures  should  be  jiennitted  by  the  Cxiiar- 
(lians  to  study  dialectic  (that  is  philosophy)  at  all;  and  second, 
that  even  this  limited  class  should  defer  their  dialectical 
studies  till  they  should  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  thus  be 
somewhat  removed  from  the  sway  of  youthful  passion.  Finally, 
he  jiroposed  to  enact  that  a  man  should  study  philosophy  from 
Ills  thirtieth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  then  should  ‘  go  down 
‘  into  the  den  ’ — that  is  into  practical  and  political  life — till  he 
was  fifty,  at  which  age  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to 
abstract  thought,  and  should  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
earthly  existence  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Absolute  Good. 
But  alas  !  in  real  life,  these  safeguards  are  hardly  practicable. 
A  man  Avho  has  never  questioned  anything  before  he  is  thirty 
years  old,  wdll  probably  never  question  anything  at  all.  Life 
cannot  be  inajijicd  out  on  the  lines  of  a  Utopian  dream.  The 
‘  sting  of  philosophy  ’  plants  itself  ‘  in  the  finest  wits  of  all,’ 
and  tlie  difficulties  tliat  hence  may  arise  cannot  be  evaded  by 
any  mere  suppression  of  the  intellectual  impulse.  So  far  as 
they  exist,  they  arc  but  an  additional  instance  of  a  seeming 
inequality  in  life,  as  if  an  over  large  portion  of  the  probation 
of  life  were  laid  on  the  years  between  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five.  Plato’s  recognition  of  these  difficulties  is  an  instance 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  spirit,  which  makes  him  anxious  that 
no  w'caker  brother  should  be  made  to  stumble.  It  is  a  touch 
of  nature  significant  for  all  time,  but  for  some  periods  of 
society  more  especially  than  for  others.  At  all  periods  it 
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would  be  a  bapjjy  tliinji;  for  youJi"  men,  when  they  l)e"lii  to 
speculate  and  imiuirc  about  the  foundations  of  morals  and 
religion,  if  they  could  have  a  Platonic  Socrates  at  their  side 
to  indicate  to  them  that  to  ‘  will  to  do  ’  what  is  right,  is  not 
only  a  practical  safeguard,  hut  also  iutellectually  a  necessary 
condition  to  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
right. 

Plato  doubtless  varied  a  good  deal  in  the  programmes  of 
education  which  at  difterent  periods  of  his  own  life  he  drew 
out.  In  ‘  Re[)ublic  ’  dialectic  (or  metaphysics)  is  re[)resonted 
as  the  crowning  study,  to  be  ])roperly  regulated,  but  to  have 
everything  suhordinated  to  it.  In  ‘Laws’  mathematics  is 
made  very  much  to  take  the  j)lace  of  philosophy.  This  suits 
the  conservative  spirit  of  Plato’s  old  age  ;  he  hopes  that 
‘  mathematics  may  lead  the  mind  from  the  paths  of  impiety  to 
‘  the  religious  contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  that 
‘  the  pattern  of  order  there  beheld  may  become  the  pattcni 
‘  of  the  order  of  the  State.’  Put  under  all  ditferences  of  detail 
the  education  and  ]»rogress  of  the  individual  soul  seems  ever 
to  have  been  a  predominant  subject  of  Plato’s  thoughts.  In 
‘  Theajtetus  ’  he  describes  the  attainment  of  truth  aiul  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Absolute,  as  a  y)rocess  of  beiiig  made  like  to 
God,  by  which  alone  final  blessedness  is  to  be  I’cachcd.  And 
gradually  he  seems  to  have  come  to  entertain  the  belief,  which 
is  expressed  in  ‘  liepublic,’  that  the  education  of  the  soul  is  a 
process  only  begun  in  this  life,  and  to  be  carried  on  in  a  suh- 
sequent  state  of  existence.  The  same  idea  was  revived,  aj)j)a- 
rently  without  any  knowledge  that  it  had  been  Plato’s,  by  the 
late  jMr.  Thomas  Erskinc  of  Liidathen.*  Plato,  however, 
was  not  a  univcrsalist ;  he  does  not  anywhere  assert  that  all 
men  by  the  training  and  purification  of  their  souls  will  finally 
reach  salvation.  lie  entertained,  at  all  events  during  one 
period  of  his  life,  while  under  Pythagorean  influences,  a 
belief  in  three  possible  consequences  at  the  end  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  life — either  eternal  blessedness  attainable  by  those  souls 
which  had  been  purified  by  virtue  and  philosoy)hy ;  or,  a  state 
of  purgatory,  to  be  followed  by  metempsychosis  and  a  fresh 
probation  on  earth ;  or,  final  condemnation  without  further 
hope  of  redemption.  Plato  conceives  that  this  last  sentence 
would  be  the  fate  of  those  great  malefactors  of  mankind,  such 
as  the  worst  tyrants  and  other  utterly  lawless  spirits,  who 
should  have  rendered  themselves  incurable  and  incaj)able  of 


*  See  his  ‘  Letters,’  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Straliau,  1871. 
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improvement.*  Plato’s  theory  of  punishment  is  essentially  the 
corrective  theory  —  that  punishnient  is  for  the  {^ood  of  the 
person  punished.  But  lie  adds  force  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  importance  of  hahits  in  the  soul,  hy  supposing  that 
the  soul  by  evil  hahits  can  heoome  degraded  past  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  iinpi’ovcinent ;  in  which  case,  the  soul  being  still  im¬ 
mortal,  he  represents  in  the  passages  referred  to,  that  eternal 
retributive  punishment,  as  a  warning  to  others,  must  be  the 
result. 

The  Eschatology  of  Plato,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  his 
Natural  Theology,  are  deeply  Interesting.  In  many  respects 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoos ;  in  some 
points  with  the  creed  of  Christendom.  The  imagery  in  Avhich 
they  are  clothed  is  as  gorgeous  as  the  visions  of  Swedenborg. 
But  yet  we  must  not  read  Plato’s  jiictures  of  a  future  world 
out  of  their  context,  or  interpret  them  as  if  Plato  pledged 
himself  for  their  actual  truth,  and,  placing  them  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  his  thought,  would  Avish  to  order  the  Avhole  of  the 
present  life  in  reference  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  these  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  future  state  arc  ahvays  suggested  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  in  the  form  of  a  myth,  or  a  tale  that  has  been  heard 
somcAvliere.  They  arc  always  introduced  in  the  background, 
as  it  Avere,  of  Plato’s  arguments.  They  never  form  the  primary 
thesis  Avhich  any  dialogue  tends  to  prove,  but  they  are  brought 
in  as  a  corollary  Avhich,  so  far  as  they  can  be  maintained, 
strengthen  other  conclusions  on  Avlilch  men  can  be  certain, 
such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  superiority  in  this 
life  of  justice  over  injustice,  and  they  add  something  to  them. 
But,  as  Plato  says  in  ‘  Phacdo,’  ‘  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
‘  the  description  Avhich  I  have  given  of  the  soul  and  her 
‘  mansions  is  exactly  true ;  a  man  of  sense  ought  hardly  to  say 
‘  that.  But  I  do  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  shoAvn  to  be 
‘  immortal,  he  may  venture  to  think,  not  improperly  or  un- 
‘  Avorthily,  that  something  of  the  kind  is  true.’ 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  Avas  deejdy  rooted 
in  the  mind  of  Plato,  but  it  found  many  various  and  different 
forms  of  exjiression  in  different  parts  of  his  Avritings.  In  some 
places  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis  is  more  prominent,  in 
others  that  of  an  ‘  anima  mundi.’  Sometimes  the  essence  of 
the  soul  is  represented  as  a  principle  of  motion,  at  other  times 
as  a  moral  principle  AV'hich  could  only  be  destroyed  by  her 
OAvn  proper  evil,  vice,  and  if  not  by  that,  then  not  at  all. 

*  See  ‘Pha:do,’  113-114,  ‘  Gorgias,’  523-525,  and  ‘Kepublic,’ 
C14-G20. 
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Again,  the  soul  is  ileseril)C<l  in  her  ante-natal  state,  as  seeing 
the  divine  Ideas,  of  which  reminiscences  are  afterwards 
awakened  hy  the  appearance  of  sensible  things  on  this  earth. 
Or  again,  she  is  representeil  as  returning  after  deatli  to  her 
kindred  star. 

I'hese  ditl’crent  conceptions  cannot  be  harmonised  or  I’cduced 
to  unity,  though  to  a  certain  extent  a  common  sj)lrlt  may  be 
said  to  animate  them.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  question  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  has  for  modern  times  one  particular  set 
of  interests — namely,  those  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  with  the  theory  of  morals  and  religion.  But  in  Plato’s 
mind  at  least  two  sets  of  interests  wore  conneeted  with  the 
same  question.  Those  were,  on  the  one  hand,  moral ;  and,  when 
Plato  speaks  of  a  future  life  in  reference  to  justice  and  virtue, 
he  uses  language  not  unlike  that  of  modern  theology.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  .attached  a  metaphysical  and  logic.al  meaning 
to  the  question,  and  while  discussing  whether  the  soul  could  he 
thought  to  survive  death,  he  was  sometimes  really  inquiring 
whether  an  absolute  nature  could  be  attributed  to  universal 
Ideas — such  as  Equality,  Truth,  Beauty,  (Joodness,  and  the 
like.  If  nothing  in  this  world  exactly  answers  to  these  Ideas, 
whence  did  we  derive  them  ?  They  must  be  the  vestiges  and 
witnesses  in  us  of  an  ante-natal  state.  The  history  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  Ideas  must  be  bound  up  together.  ‘  If  the  ideas 
‘  of  men  are  eternal,  then  their  souls  are  eternal,  and  if  not  the 
‘  ideas,  then  not  the  souls.’ 

But  it  is  observed  that  in  treating  of  the  soul  as  the  vehicle 
of  univcnsal  conceptions,  J^lato  tends  to  pass  from  the  personsil 
into  the  im])crsonal,  so  that  the  future  life  of  the  individual 
seems  to  fade  out  of  sight  and  to  be  succeeded  by  a  belief  in 
the  eternal  being  of  an  absolute  re.ason.  If  this  point  of  view 
were  adhered  to,  the  result  would  be  a  Hegelian  doctrine  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Idea  independently  of  individual  minds. 
And  there  arc  some  indications  of  such  a  doctrine  in  Plato. 
But  those  critics  go  too  far  who  w'ould  wish  to  reduce  all 
Plato’s  expressions  on  the  subject  to  this  one  meaning,  and 
who  discover  in  ‘  Phaulo,’  under  the  guise  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  .soul,  an  allegorical  statement  of  a  theory 
of  knowledge.  This  view  is  as  much  a  narrowing  of  Plato, 
and  is  as  extreme  and  onesided,  as  the  more  commonplace 
notion — that  Plato  treats  of  the  futui’e  life  simjdy  in  the  spirit 
of  a  modern  divine.  It  is  surely  possible  to  allow  for  the 
double  aspect  which  the  question  had  for  Plato’s  mind.  He 
was  ‘  as  much  in  earnest  about  his  doctrine  of  retribution  as 
*  about  his  theory  of  knowledge ;  ’  but,  we  may  add,  not  more  so. 
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He  was  jirofoundly  interested  in  the  religious  and  inoi'Hl  aspect 
of  human  life,  but  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  nothing  in 
life  higher  or  more  important  than  the  acipiisition  of  truth,  for 
which  the  first  condition  must  be  the  solving  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  nature  of  truth.  Thus  Plato  the  moralist 
and  Plato  the  metaphysician  are  as  warp  and  woof  which  can¬ 
not  be  scjiarated.  The  first  intimation  in  his  writings  of  the 
eternal  nature  of  the  soul  occurs  in  ‘  Meno,’  where  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  explain  the  jiossibility  of  the  beginnings  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  immediately,  in  a  jiarenthesis,  Plato  adds :  ‘  And  the 
‘  moral  is  that  a  man  ought  always  to  live  in  perfect  holiness.’ 
Any  attempt  to  restrict  Plato  to  a  single  point  of  view,  or 
even  to  show  that  his  philosophy  ‘  centres  round  ’  any  parti¬ 
cular  doctrine,  is  to  do  wTong  to  the  infinite  richness  of  his 
genius.  Plato  ‘  the  myriad-minded  ’  seems  rather  to  show  us 
in  his  writings  an  intellect  ‘  whose  centre  is  everywhere.’ 

In  order  to  study  these  writings  at  all  adecjuately,  we  must 
not  confine  our  attention  to  the  parts  in  them  which  seem  most 
akin  to  modern  habits  of  mind,  but  rather  we  must  resort  to 
the  historical  method,  and  endeavour  to  realise  the  state  of 
thought  at  which  Greece,  before  Plato,  had  arrived,  and  the 
sort  of  problems  which  naturally  presented  themselves  to  him. 
We  must  realise  the  condition  of  an  intellectual  people  among 
whom  the  simplest  logical  notions — the  very  rudiments  of  the 
grammar  of  thought — had  not  yet  been  developed.  Hence  all 
I  the  earlier  Dialogues  represent  the  ditHculty  which  is  felt  in 
defining  anything,  or  of  forming  an  abstract  conception  of  any¬ 
thing,  or  of  refuting  the  verbal  fallacies  with  which  some  of 
the  Sophists  were  astonishing  the  world.  Again,  there  was  not 
only  no  Logic,  but  also  no  Psychology,  worthy  of  the  name. 
Plato  is  ([uite  puzzled  at  first  to  say  whether  or  not  virtue  is  a 
kind  of  knowledge,  because  before  him  the  distinction,  which 
to  us  seems  so  simple,  between  the  reason  and  the  will,  had 
never  been  drawn.  Again,  the  divisions  of  the  sciences  had 
never  been  made;  not  only  separate  sciences,  like  political 
economy,  had  not  emerged,  but  ethics  and  politics  had  not 

ibeen  separated ;  and  at  one  time  of  Plato’s  life,  they  seemed  to 
him  both  capable  of  being  amalgamated  with  meta[»hysics. 
The  separate  method  of  the  physical  sciences  had,  of  course, 
not  been  recognised.  Comparative  philology  was  impossible. 
Plato  knew  no  language  but  his  own,  and  had  hardly  any 
history  from  which  to  draw  experience.  The  older  Greek 
philosophies  of  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Eleatics — 
which  Bacon  vainly  thinks  may  have  been  superior  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  as  having  more  tincture  of  natural  science  in 
VOL.  CXXXIV.  NO.  CCLXXIV.  T 
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them — hail  1)p<tuii  to  die  out  and  pass  away  in  Avords.  Yet  the 
Athenian  intellect  and  the  Athenian  language  were  already 
refined  to  the  highest  degree.  So|)hocles  and  Thucydides  had 
Avritten ;  art  Avas  in  its  richest  hlooin ;  the  Sophists  had  filled 
the  Hellenic  AAorld  Avith  their  subtleties;  Socrates  had  set  the 
example  of  stubborn  questioning;  all  AA-as  ready  for  a  great 
clearing  up  of  the  forms  of  thought.  At  this  point  Plato  steps 
forward,  the  great  Dialectician,  or  master  of  method,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  great  Poet,  or  creator  of  ideas ;  to  Avhose  mind 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete  AAcre  of  co-eqnal  importance; 
and  at  the  touch  of  his  Avand  the  previously-confused  elements 
of  thought  fall  into  clear  crystals.  AVith  Plato 

‘  Magnus  ab  intogro  sneclornm  nascitnr  ordo ;  ’ 

the  modern  Avorld  is,  through  Aristotle,  directly  connected 
Avith  him ;  and  in  studying  his  Dialogues  Ave  are  present,  as  it 
Avere,  at  the  birth  of  almost  the  entire  system  of  Euro[»ean 
thought.  In  logic,  psychology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  ])olitics, 
and  natural  religion,  hoAv  fcAV  results  can  Ave  exhibit  in  the 
jiresent  day,  of  Avhich  at  all  events  the  beginnings,  and  often 
far  more  than  the  beginnings,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Plato. 
Put  his  rich  contributions  to  these  various  de])artments  of 
knoAvledge  Avere  left  scattered  up  and  doAvn  in  his  works, 
and  they  required  a  process  of  codification.  His  disciple, 
Aristotle,  Avlth  the  greatest  gifts  for  the  analytic  systematising 
of  j)hilosoj)hy  that  have  ever  been  seen,  unconsciously  apjdied 
himself  to  the  required  task.  Aristotle  may  be  said  to  have 
codified  Plato,  and  to  have  translated  him  into  the  prose  of 
dogmatic  theory.  Put  he  did  this  ungraciously,  seeming  to 
lUvell  by  preference  on  the  differences  of  vicAv  betAveen  his 
master  and  himself;  and  he  did  it,  as  avc  have  said,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  aj)parently  not  ])erceiving  hoAv  much  the  substance  of 
his  own  thought  Avas  derived  from  I’lato,  and  hoAV  almost 
completely  his  oavu  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  politics,  and 
ethics,  Avere  already  comprised  in  Plato.  Put  yet  he  did  a 
service  to  the  Avorld  in  condensing  Plato,  and  in  carrying  out 
his  results  and  suggestions. 

For  the  logic  of  Plato  Ave  must  refer  especially  to  his  earlier 
Dialogues,  and  to  ‘  Philebus  ’  and  ‘  Sophist.’  AVe  find  him  at 
first  taken  nj),  as  Socrates  had  been  before  him,  Avith  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  forming  definitions  of  common  terms.  He  draAvs 
attention  to  the  ambiguity  lurking  under  Avords  which  have 
different  shades  of  meaning — Avhat  later  logicians  called  ‘  anal- 
‘  ogous  Avords.’  He  points  out  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
esseucc  from  attribute,  or,  as  the  schoolmcu  Avould  have  said, 
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‘differentia’  from  ‘  propriuni.’  lie  exhihits  by  living  and 
concrete  exam|des  the  use  and  importance  of  ‘  negative  in- 
‘  stances.’  lie  sliows  laughingly,  hut  not  less  truly,  the  art  of 
the  refutation  of  fallacies.  He  afterwards  propounds  more  at 
length  a  theory  of  classification  and  of  deductive  reasoning. 
In  his  latest  work,  ‘  Laws,’  he  says  that  the  true  guardian  of 
the  state  must  be  able  to  reduce  the  many  to  the  one,  than 
which  ‘  no  more  philosophical  method  was  ever  attained  by  the 
‘  wit  of  man.’  Looking  to  the  chaotic  state  of  the  methods  of 
reasoning  before  him,  ive  may  call  Plato,  virtually,  the  father 
of  formal  logic;  though  he  left  the  formal  syllogism  to  be 
developed  by  Aristotle,  and  only  exhibited  reasoning  as  it 
appears,  or  ought  to  appear,  in  real  life,  in  which  the  formal 
syllogism  is  never  employed.  To  the  department  of  psychology 
Plato’s  first  great  contribution  was  made  in  ‘  Phoedrus,’  where 
he  describes  the  soul  under  the  figure  of  a  charioteer  and  a 
pair  of  winged  horses ;  one  a  high-bred  white  horse,  full  of 
spirit  and  at  the  same  time  of  docility,  sensible,  and  obeying 
the  least  sound  of  the  driver’s  voice ;  the  other  a  dark-coloureil 
brute,  without  blood  or  breeding,  hard-mouthed,  obstinate,  and 
violent.  The  charioteer  is  the  reason ;  the  dark  horse,  the 
animal  and  concupiscent  nature  in  man;  the  white  steed  is  the 
moral  nature,  generally  tending  to  obey  the  reason,  unless 
diverted  and  dragged  aside  by  its  yoke-fellow,  passion.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  first  appearance  of  that  tripartite  division 
of  the  soul,  which  has  since  played  so  large  a  jiart  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy.  It  is  taken  up  again,  without  the  original 
symbols,  in  ‘  llcpublic,’  where  Plato  comjiurcs  the  three  ranks 
of  the  rulers,  the  soldiers,  and  the  working  classes,  with  the 
reason,  the  manly  sjiiril,  and  the  desires.  For  ‘  the  white  horse  ’ 
in  us  is  now  substituted  what  Plato  names  fivfios,  and  which 
embraces  all  that  we  moan  by  spirit,  pluck,  anger,  indignation, 
and  the  instinct  of  honour.  It  is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  but 
it  indicates  the  discovery  of  an  element  in  man  between  reason 
and  passion,  and  tending  generally  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
reason.  The  discovery  at  once  got  rid  of  the  paradox  that 
virtue  is  identical  with  knowledge,  and  it  gave  rise  in  Aristotle 
to  a  theory  of  the  will,  and  a  philosophical  system  of  morals. 
Beside  this  general  mapping  out  of  human  nature,  Plato  con¬ 
tributed  also  a  whole  swarm  of  minor  psychological  observations 
of  which  his  writings  are  full.  He  also  started  (in  ‘  Republic,’ 
511,)  another  great  and  famous  psychological  distinction — 
that  between  the  pure  reiison — the  fixed  a  priori  faculty^ 
which  contemplates  the  ideas  or  highest  univcrsals ;  and  the 
understanding,  or  active  and  discursive  faculty,  which  makes 
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inferences  from  data.  Tliis  distinction  was  accepted  by  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  it  figures  in  the  system  of  Kant,  and  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  Coleridge.  But  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  met  with 
universal  acceptance,  as  it  is  cpiite  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
Sensationalists,  who  consider  all  intellectual  apprehensions  to 
be  perfectly  homogeneous.  Plato  himself  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  distinction,  as  he  does  not 
return  to  it. 

On  the  metaphysics  of  Plato,  if  we  are  to  touch  at  all,  it 
must  only  be  for  an  instant,  since  even  Professor  Jowett 
(vol.  iii.  p.  228)  avoids  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  in¬ 
volving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
which  he  thinks  would  be  out  of  place  in  one  of  his  Introduc¬ 
tions.  But  one  remark  may  be  made.  Almost  everybody 
would  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Ideas  Avas  the  leading 
characteristic  of  Plato’s  system,  and  that  the  form  of  this 
doctrine  Avas  pretty  avcII  defined ;  that  the  Ideas  Avere  tran¬ 
scendental  jiatterns  of  the  phenomena  of  thought,  that  the 
soul  had  known  them  in  an  ante-natal  state,  and  Avas  reminded 
of  them,  and  so  on.  But  from  seeing  Plato’s  Avorks  all  together 
in  an  easily  studied  form,  as  in  these  volumes,  Ave  gain  a  very 
different  conception  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the  doctrine.  I 
A\’  e  sec  that  in  regard  to  this,  as  to  so  many  other  questions, 
Plato  had  no  system,  but  Avas  ahvays  imiuiring.  We  find 
that  the  transcendental  existence  of  the  Ideas,  that  is,  their 
existence  apart  from  the  human  mind,  is  only  asserted,  together 
Avith  the  doctrine  of  our  recollecting  them,  in  mythical  and 
imaginative  passages  of  ‘  ^leno,’  ‘  Phicdrus,’  and  ‘  Phaedo ;  ’ 
that  in  later  Dialogues,  as  ‘  Republic,’  and  ‘  Philebus,’  they 
are  treated  of  in  a  more  sober  spirit ;  that  in  ‘  Theaetetns,’ 

‘  Sophist,’  ‘  Politicos, ’  and  ‘  LaAVS,’  the  Ideas  are  mentioned 
much  as  Universals  Avould  be  S|)oken  of  in  modern  books; 
lastly,  Avhat  is  most  remarkable  of  all,  we  find  in  ‘  Parmenides’ 
a  criticism  on  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in  which  the  Aveak  points 
of  the  doctrine  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  it  are  pointed 
out.  Socrates,  Avho  is  represented  in  the  dialogue  as  a  pro¬ 
mising  young  man,  defends  the  supposed  orthodox  vicAV  of  the 
Ideas,  but  he  is  refuted  by  the  venerable  Parmenides,  Avho 
lectures  him  on  his  Avant  of  practice  in  dialectic.  And  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  arguments  here  put  by  Plato  into  the 
mouth  of  Parmenides  against  his  OAvn  so-called  system,  are 
used  by  Aristotle  in  attacking  Plato  himself !  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  this  matter,  avc  cannot 
hel{)  recognising  the  predominance  in  Plato  of  the  love  of  f 
truth  over  every  other  consideration.  It  appears  that  at  one  | 
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period  of  his  life,  when  deeply  plunged  in  the  study  of  Eleatic 
philosophy,  he  saw  that  his  own  doctrine  of  Ideas  required 
revision,  and  in  the  dialogue  of  ‘  Parmenides  ’  he  at  once  put 
out  what  he  had  arrived  at.  To  the  tenets  of  a  general 
Idealism,  exjmessed  under  different  forms,  Plato  seems  always 
to  have  remained  faithful.  At  one  time  the  Idea  of  Beauty, 
at  another  time  the  Idea  of  Good,  is  held  up  as  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  the  world ;  the  universal  is  described  as  the 
real,  and  the  particular  as  the  half-real ;  mind  and  intelligence 
are  represented  as  the  pre-existent  cause,  and  not  as  the  effect 
of  the  material  creation ;  and  in  his  latest  work,  ‘  Laws,’ 
Plato  strenuously  inculcates  the  priority  of  the  soul  to  the 
body.  All  this  is  in  a  different  direction  from  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  j)resent  day,  and  Plato’s  arguments  re¬ 
quire  serious  refutation  before  that  jihilosophy  can  be  safely 
accepted. 

The  Politics  of  Plato  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  On 
no  subject  was  he  more  in  earnest  than  this,  and  his  three 
treatises  upon  it,  ‘  Republic,’  ‘  Politicus,’  and  ‘  Laws,’  are 
nearly  equal  in  bulk  to  all  his  other  works  put  together. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  evils  in  human  society,  he  proclaimed  that 
‘  cities  will  never  cease  from  ill  until  they  are  better  governed.’ 
His  own  lifetime  having  fallen  on  the  j)eriod  of  the  decline  of 
Athenian  politics,  he  was  inspired  with  a  sort  of  Apocalyptic 
zeal  to  conceive  a  perfect  State,  and  to  prescribe  how,  out  of 
the  elements  of  human  nature,  such  a  State  might  be  created. 
But,  while  with  imaginative  fervour  he  dwelt  on  this  ideal,  he 
surrounded  the  unfolding  of  it  with  all  his  accustomed  ac¬ 
cessories  of  humour,  irony,  and  the  dramatic  play  of  character. 
Hence  his  ‘  Republic  ’  stands  forth  characterised  not  so  much 
by  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  as  by  the  calmness  of  a  perfect  work 
of  art.  It  has  exercised,  and  may  even  yet  exercise,  a  great 
influence  on  the  world.  In  these  days,  when  so  many  social 
questions  which  had  long  been  considered  closed  are  opened 
afresh,  and  when  men  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  are  going 
back  to  first  principles,  there  may  be  still  an  advantage  in 
reading,  ‘  not  to  accept  immediately,  or  to  refute,  but  to 
‘  weigh  and  consider,’  the  thoughts  of  a  man  like  Plato  on 
such  matters.  Some  of  the  paradoxes  of  ‘  Republic  ’  are  akin 
to  some  of  the  ultra  views  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the 
paradox  of  communism  and  the  paradox  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.  In  the  Ideal  State  no  man  Avas  to  ‘  call  anything  his 
‘  own,’  there  was  to  be  ‘  neither  marriage  nor  giving  in  mar- 
‘  riage,’  and  women  Avere  to  have  an  education  identical  Avith 
men,  and  to  share  with  them  the  labours  of  Avar  and  politics. 
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But  those  who  would  seek  in  Plato  a  confirmation  of  their 
extreme  views,  may  be  disappointed  to  find  that  he  afterwards 
himself  retracted  those  parts  of  his  proposals  which  are  most 
shocking  to  ordinary  minds.  lie,  however,  points  out  that 
much  of  the  existing  feeling  Avith  reference  to  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  is  a  matter  of  habit.  And  l*rofessor  ,Iowett  gives 
high  praise  to  his  views  on  the  position  of  women.  ‘  In  no 
‘  former  age  of  the  world  would  Plato’s  ideas  on  this  subject 
‘  have  received  so  much  assent  as  in  our  own.  That  he  should 
‘  have  emancipated  himself  from  the  eustoms  of  his  own 
‘  country,  and  from  the  exam])Ie  of  the  East,  is  a  wonderful 
‘  proof  of  ])hilosophieal  insight.  He  is  as  much  in  advance  of 
‘  modern  nations  as  they  arc  in  advance  of  the  customs  of 
‘  Greek  society.’ 

Nothing  could  show'  more  clearly  Plato’s  earnest  feeling 
with  regard  to  politics,  than  the  fact,  that  after  having  in  mature 
life  produced  so  great  and  brilliant  a  Avork  as  ‘  llepublic,’  he 
should  in  old  age,  Avhen  he  Avas  at  least  seventy-four  years 
old,  have  undertaken  to  rcAvrite  it  all,  and  bring  doAvn  his  ideal 
])roposals  to  the  level  of  Avhat  he  considered  the  [)ossibte.  And, 
pcrliaps,  no  greater  service  has  been  rendere<l  to  the  Platonic 
Avritings  by  Professor  JoAvett,  than  his  vindication  of  ‘  LaAvs’ 
as  beyond  all  question  a  genuine  Avork  of  IMato,  and  his  lucid 
exposition  of  the  character  of  this  last  fruit  of  Plato’s  genius. 
‘  LaAvs  ’  of  course  is  far  from  having  the  charm  of  ‘  Republic;’ 
the  Avings  of  Plato’s  imagination  had  now  begun  to  droop,  he 
had  lost  the  spring  of  his  fancy  and  dramatic  humour  ;  a  some¬ 
what  sombre  colouring  pervades  tbe  Avhole ;  and  yet  there  are 
several  noble  j)assages  in  this  dialogue,  especially  those  Avhich 
exhort  to  a  grave  piety  and  belief  in  God.  The  institutions 
of  marriage  and  of  private  property  are  noAv  replaced  by 
Plato,  though  the  latter  is  someAvhat  restricted  by  the  pro- 
Aision  that  no  man  in  the  State  is  to  be  very  rich.  The 
])oints  Avhich  separate  Plato’s  ‘  second-best,’  or  practical,  polity 
from  the  possibility  of  imitation  in  modern  times,  are,  1st, 
that  it  is  based  on  slavery ;  2nd,  that  the  number  of  the  free 
citizens  is  su[)posed  to  be  absolutely  restricted  to  5,040 ;  and 
3rd,  that  all  the  institutions  in  it  arc  characterised  by  over- 
government;  no  free  career  is  left  to  individual  ability,  all  is 
pervaded  by  a  sjurit  of  jealous  inquisition,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Jesuit  order  it  is  laid  down  that  ‘no  man  is  to 
‘  he  Avithout  a  commander.’  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  Avhich  State  institutions  have  taken  in  Prussia  since 
the  days  of  the  battle  of  Jena  ;  in  the  tendencies  inaugurated 
by  Stein,  Fichte,  and  Arndt ;  in  the  compulsory  education 
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and  compulsory  military  service ;  in  the  complete  siiper- 
inteiulenee  taken  hy  the  State  of  education,  and  especially  of 
the  higher  education  of  tlie  people  ;  and  in  the  idea,  so  indus¬ 
triously  propagated  and  so  really  influential  in  Prussia,  that 
every  man  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  a  part  of  a  great 
living  organism  ; — in  all  these  things  there  is  much  to  remind 
of  Plato’s  ‘  Laws.’ 

We  have  been  able  to  indic.ate  very  briefly  only  a  few  of 
the  points  which  strike  the  mind  on  a  survey  of  the  eollective 
works  of  Plato,  now  for  the  first  time  adequately  presented  to 
the  English  reader.  What  we  are  obliged  to  omit  is  of  course 
far  more  than  what  Ave  can  mention.  Had  spat^e  permitted, 
we  Avould  Avillingly  have  called  attention  to  Plato’s  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  nature  of  language,  half  earnest  and  half  in 
play,  given  in  ‘  Cratylus’;  and  to  his  theories  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  creation  of  the  Avorld,  which  form  the  subject  of 
‘  Timajus.’  These  Avere  provinces  lying  beyond  the  j)ossi- 
bility  of  adequate  treatment  in  Plato’s  age.  And  yet  the 
justice  of  many  of  his  vicAvs  and  his  profound  intuition  of 
many  truths  subsequently  established  by  science,  must  excite 
our  Avonder.  Notliing  can  be  more  admirable  than  Pro¬ 
fessor  .loAvett’s  appreciation,  in  his  introduction  to  ‘  Timmus,’ 
of  Plato’s  position  as  a  physical  philosopher,  and  the  Avay  in 
Avhich  he  establishes  (avc  should  hope  even  to  the  satisfaetion 
of  the  liritish  Association)  the  Avorth  and  j)rovisional  Aalidity 
of  the  ancient  a  priori  methods  of  contemjdating  the  universe, 
and  their  absolute  necessity  as  forerunners  of  scientific  in¬ 
duction.  Plato’s  many  and  various  conjectures  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  man,  and  on  the  origin  of  society,  have  a  peculiar 
interest  at  the  j)resent  day.  On  the  delicate  topic  of  ‘  Platonic 
‘  love  ’ — really  so  different  from  Avhat  many  people  imagine — 
we  should  have  been  content  to  refer  to  Professor  JoAvett’s 
explanations.  But  we  should  have  liked  to  collect  from  these 
pages  some  of  the  aphorisms  of  Axisdom  Avhich  lie  thickly  scat¬ 
tered,  not  only  in  the  Platonic  Avritings  themselves,  but  also  in 
the  commentaries  of  their  most  Avorthy  expositor.  A  ‘  Golden 
‘  Treasury  ’  of  aphorisms  on  all  the  great  questions  of  human 
life  might  easily  be  extracted  from  those  volumes.  But  Ave 
have  been  able  to  dip  only  a  very  small  eup  into  this  ocean. 
Professor  JoAvett  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  Plato  has  ncA'er 
been  fully  understood  and  a]>preciated  by  the  Avorld.  In 
Aristotle,  a  great  portion  of  his  thoughts  met  Avith  no  sym¬ 
pathy.  In  the  so-called  Platonic  school,  ‘  the  doctrine  of 
‘  ideas  passed  into  one  of  numbers  instead  of  advancing  from 
‘  the  abstract  to  the  concrete ;  the  theories  of  Plato  Avere 
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‘  taken  out  of  their  context,  and  either  asserted  or  refuted  with 
‘  a  provoking  literalism ;  the  ISocratic  or  Platonic  element  in 
‘  his  teaching  >vas  absorbed  into  the  JVIegarian  or  Pythagorean ; 
*  his  jwetry  was  converted  into  mysticism ;  his  unsubstantial 
‘  visions  were  juerced  by  the  spear  of  logic.  His  ])olitical 
‘  sj)eculations  no  longer  retained  their  freshness  and  interest 
‘  when  the  freedom  of  Hellas  had  passed  away.  The  best  of 
‘  him — his  love  of  truth,  and  his  “  contemplation  of  all  time  and 
‘  “  all  existence,”  was  soonest  lost ;  and  some  of  his  greatest 
‘  thoughts  have  slept  in  the  ear  of  mankind  almost  ever  since 
‘  they  were  first  uttered.’  It  may  be  the  case  that  Plato  will 
now'  be  not  only  more  widely  studied,  but  also  more  truly 
understood,  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  world’s  history. 
And  that  this  should  be  so,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  fortunate, 
for  these  volumes  clearly  show  that  to  study  IMato — to  learn 
to  ap|)rcciate  him  aright — is  of  itself  enough  to  constitute  a 
liberal  education. 


Aut.  II.  —  The  Orif/inal  Ordinances  of  more  than  one 
hundred  Earhj  Enfflish  Gilds:*  together  icith  ye  olde  Usayes 
of  ye  Cite  of  Wynchestre ;  the  Ordinances  of  If  ’orcester ; 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol ;  and  the  Customary  of  the 
Manor  of  Tettenhall-Reyis.  From  Oriyinal  MSH.  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  the  late  Toulmin  ISmitii,  Esq.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Glossary,  &c.,  by  his  daughter,  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith, 
and  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  ‘  History  and  Development 
‘of  Gilds,’  by  Dr.  Lu.io  Buentano.  London:  ])ublished 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  1870. 

4  nouT  four  years  have  elapsed  since  Ave  first  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  ;  but  in  that  interval  of  time  the  Society 
has  continued  w'ith  great  zeal  and  activity  the  prosecution  of 
its  useful  labours.  The  first  objects  it  had  in  view  Avere  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  [diilological  monuments  and  the 


*  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  sjiell.s  the  Avoi  d  yilds  tliroughout :  but  we  are 
convinced  this  is  an  error.  In  Danish  and  Loav  German  it  is  spelt 
without  tlie  M,  but  Mr.  WedgAvood  derives  it  from  the  Welch  yu'yl  and 
Breton  yoef  guuil ;  the  Dutch  form  is  guide.  All  these  Avords  mean  a 
festal  holiday.  Guildhall  means  the  hall  of  feasts.  Guild  day  (in 
Norfolk)  means  the  festival  of  city.  ‘The  primary  meaning,’  Siiys  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  ‘  is  a  feast,  afterwards  extended  to  the  jicrsons  who  feasted.’ 
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poetical  traditions  of  our  early  English  tongue  ;  and  accordingly 
the  remarks  we  had  occasion  to  make  in  our  former  article 
(Edin.  Rev.  vol.  cxxxv.  p.  220),  were  principally  directed  to 
these  subjects.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  editor,  the  late 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  has  taken  a  wider  range.  The  History  of 
the  Guilds  of  England  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  social  and  ])olltical  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  precious  collection  of  interesting  facts,  edited  with  remark¬ 
able  patience  and  ability. 

We  proj)()se  therefore  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents 
of  this  very  curious  volume  upon  English  Guilds,  which  are  well 
worth  all  the  labour  and  pains  that  has  been  taken  to  render 
them  tit  for  j)resentation  in  the  shape  now  before  us.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  learned  and  laborious  editor  of  the  work 
was  not  sj)ared  to  witness  its  publication,  or  to  complete  the 
final  editorial  duties,  now  supplied  by  the  pious  care  of  his 
daughter.  To  him  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  the  recognition  of 
the  value  of  certain  bundles  of  ancient  documents  in  the 
Record  Office :  secondly,  the  mastering  and  arranging  of  their 
component  ])arts,  and  the  addition  from  other  sources  of  similar 
materials  of  equal  curiosity  and  value. 

It  can  scarcely  be  held  necessary  to  explain  the  general 
nature  of  the  institutions  to  which  the  name  of  Guild  is  attached. 
Originating  in  very  early  times,  they  rudely  fulfilled,  like  the 
organs  of  the  older  races  of  animal  life,  a  variety  of  functions, 
for  the  discharge  of  which,  in  later  times,  a  more  distinct  and 
complicated  system  has  supervened.  But  for  whatever  purposes 
they  were  constituted,  they  all  relied  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
self-help  and  j)rotection,  and  served  as  centres  of  social  life,  and 
as  the  precursors  of  the  municipal  corporations  which, for  certain 
objects,  continued  long  and  usefully  to  re])resent  them,  no  less 
than  of  the  modern  trades’  unions,  and  of  the  benefit  and  burial 
clubs,  Avhich  flourish  as  the  living  equivalents  of  the  ancient 
social  crafts  or  mystery  guilds.  For  the  actual  homologues  of 
the  old  guilds  in  more  special  points  of  view,  we  must  turn  to 
a  variety  of  private  societies  which  now  administer,  in  a  more 
liberal  and  extensive  manner,  benevolent  assistance,  more  oi 
less  resembling  that  which  in  the  guilds  was  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  members.  As  instances  of  this  might  be 
mentioned  such  bodies  as  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  the 
Humane  Society,  the  National  Life  Boat  Society — all  of 
which  would,  in  a  different  phase  of  social  life,  have  been 
religious  guilds,  if  any  schemes  of  similar  wide  and  unselfish 
beneficence  could  have  been  eutertained  in  the  age  when  these 
arose.  Everything,  however,  must  be  judged  according  to  its 
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purroumlmg  circumstances,  and  it  must  he  admitted  that  the 
(dd  guilds,  limited  and  comparatively  selfish  as  their  objects 
were,  did  good  work  in  their  time,  and  were  the  germ  of  much 
that  is  most  excellent  in  this  country.  It  is  not  philosophical 
to  except  to  the  leaf  because  it  is  not  a  blossom ;  or  to  the 
blossom  because  it  is  not  a  fruit ;  and  we  must  be  content  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  these  ancient  associations, 
although  we  may  at  the  same  time  retain  the  right  to  ]>refer 
modern  ways  and  means,  and  even  to  censure  s(»nie  of  what 
sui’vives  from  the  old  guilds,  in  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  actual  trades’  unions. 

In  the  year  138S,  the  twelfth  of  liichard  II.,  it  was  ordered 
by  a  Parliament  holden  at  Cambridge,  that  returns  should 
be  made  to  the  King  in  Council  as  to  the  ordinances,  usages, 
and  properties  of  the  English  (iiiilds ;  and  it  is  from  the 
returns  made  in  obediciiee  to  this  order  that  the  contents 
of  the  volume  before  us  have  been  obtained.  In  our  days, 
in  a  similar  case,  there  woidd  have  been  a  C'ommission  to 
collect  information,  or  a  sim|)le  motion  for  a  Parliamentary 
Return  precisely  like  that  of  1388,  and  in  either  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  there  would  be  a  result  of  blue  book.  Put  whether 
the  blue  books  would  survive  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and 
create  as  much  interest  at  the  end  of  that  period  as  the  i)arch- 
ments  disinterred  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  from  the  Record 
Office  are  now  capable  of  creating,  is  a  si)eculation  into  which 
we  will  not  enter.  The  returns  seem  to  have  been  duly  made 
and  forwarded,  and  enough  of  them  have  escaped  the  perils  of 
decay  and  of  the  rats  to  give  ami)le  information  of  what  the 
guilds  really  were  at  that  time.  It  was  ordered  that  two  writs 
should  be  sent  to  every  sheriff  in  England,  one  calling  upon 
‘  the  masters  and  wardens  of  all  guilds  and  brotherhoods  ’  to 
send  returns  of  all  details  as  to  the  foundation,  statutes,  and 
property  of  their  guilds ;  and  the  other  desiring  the  ‘  masters 
‘  and  wardens  and  overlookers  of  all  the  mysteries  and  crafts  ’ 
to  return  copies  of  their  charters  or  letters-])atent.  Of  these 
official  returns  more  than  five  hundred  remain  ;  but  tberc  is  a 
noteworthy  suggestion  that  others  arc  yet  to  be  found  among 
local  and  municipal  arebives  for  wbich  search  might  be  made, 
and  from  which  further  knowledge  might  be  gained.  The 
object  of  this  proceeding  may  be  surmised  to  have  been  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  guilds  (many  of 
which  had  been  then  recently  founded)  in  a  jealous  feeling  of 
their  growing  im[)ortance ;  (tr  it  may  have  been  to  raise  money 
by  direct  confiscation  of  their  funds,  or  by  compelling  them  to 
accept  charters  from  the  crown,  as  ha])pcncd  to  so  many  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1. 
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The  general  idea  of  the  guilds  was,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  that  of  association  for  mutual  help,  beyond  and  beside 
that  which  the  available  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land 
afforded,  in  times  of  almost  universal  insecurity.  They  were 
of  two  kinds,  the  social  guilds  and  the  guilds  of  crafts  (for  each 
of  which  separate  writs  were  issued) ;  the  one,  although  ■with 
higher  aims,  resembling  the  modern  club  or  benefit  society, 
and  the  other  more  like  the  familiar  trades’  union.  The 
religious  element  pervading  the  guilds  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  their  character,  but  rather  to  have  been  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmosphere  which  they  breathed,  and  to  have  been 
unavoidably  taken  in  along  with  it.  A’et  it  must  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  strong  influence  upon  them ;  it  asserts  a  prominent 
place  in  almost  all  of  their  ordinances ;  aiid  it  idtimately 
aff’orded  ground  for  their  destruction. 

To  nearly  all  the  guilds  women  Avere  admitted  as  Avell  as 
men,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  societies  apj)ear  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  absolute  ecpiality,  wives  as  well  as  single 
women  belonging  to  them.  Nor  did  j)ersons  of  good  worship 
and  estate  think  it  above  them  to  belong  to  these  fraternities, 
and  appear  in  jmblic  in  the  uniform  garb  or  livery  prescribed 
for  them.  Some  such  with  their  wives  are  described  by 
Chaucer  in  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  :  ’ — 

‘  An  Haberdasher  and  a  Carpenter, 

A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 

Were  alle  yclothed  in  o  livere, 

Of  a  solenipne  and  grete  fraternite. 

Ful  froshe  and  iieAve  hir  gero  ypiked  Avas. 

Hir  knives  Avere  ycliaped  not  Avitli  bras, 

Hut  all  with  silver  Avrought  ful  clere  and  wel, 
llir  giideles  ainl  hir  pouches  every  del. 

Wel  seined  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 

To  sitteu  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  dels. 

Kverich,  I’or  the  Avisdoin  that  he  can, 

Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 

For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent, 

And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  Avel  assimt : 

And  elles  certainly  they  Avere  to  blame. 

It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  ycleped  madame. 

And  for  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  belbre, 

And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybore.’ 

The  guilds  must  often  have  been  Avealthy  and  numerous 
bodies,  and  occasionally  enrolled  amongst  them  distinguished 
personages.  The  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at  York  numbered 
14,850  members ;  the  Guild  of  the  Trinity  at  Coventry  could 
count  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  among  its  brethren;  as  in 
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later  times,  that  of  St.  Barbara  of  St.  Catherine’s  Church, 
near  the  Tower  of  London,  could  boast  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Wolsey  a.s  belonging  to  it.  There  was  generally  an  oath  of 
obedience  and  some  formality  in  the  admission  of  new  members. 
There  were  payments  upon  entrance,  and  annual  or  occasional 
payments  and  various  tines,  and  in  most  there  were  payments 
ill  money,  or  in  kind,  for  wax,  for  the  light  at  the  feasts,  or  to 
burn  at  an  altar,  or  at  the  funeral  rites  of  deceased  members ; 
a  superstitious  use,  which  very  directly  exposed  the  guilds  to 
the  action  of  the  statute  of  the  1st  Edward  VI.,  of  wliich  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  has  made,  as  we  venture  to  think,  far  too  much 
ground  of  complaint.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  supjircssion  of  the  monasteries,  and  an  inevitable 
incident  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  that  all  funds 
deilicated  to  the  maintenance  of  services  for  the  dead  and  the 
8U[)jK)rt  of  lights  should  be  applied  to  better  uses — and  if  the 
incomes  of  the  charities  and  guilds  so  8U[)prcssed  and  con¬ 
fiscated  to  the  Crown  became  the  prey  of  rapacious  courtiers, 
instead  of  being  ajiplicd,  as  intended,  to  the  foundation  of 
grammar  schools,  it  is  no  more  than  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Church,  which  were  for¬ 
feited  and  squandered  away  in  the  course  of  the  grand  revolt 
from  Rome.  On  the  Continent  also  guilds  were  abolished 
in  all  Protestant  countries  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  their  property  made  over  to  poor-houses,  hospitals,  and 
schools. 

The  guilds  had  their  appointed  days  of  meeting,  called 
‘  morning-speeches  ’  or  ‘  dayes  of  spekyngges  tokedere  for  here 
‘  comune  profyte,’  at  which  the  business  of  the  society  was 
transacted;  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  these  business  meetings  w'ere  held 
on  the  morning  or  morrow  of  the  day  on  which  the  guild  held 
its  feast.  And,  as  in  the  modern  parish  club,  there  was  always 
a  grand  day  or  anniversary  celebration,  usually  kept  on  the 
day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  guild  was  dedicated,  when  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  clad  in  their  proper  liveries  or  hoods, 
assembled  for  worship,  almsgiving,  feasting,  and  for  ‘  the 
*  nourishing  of  brotherly  love.’  Some  of  the  guilds  seem  to  have 
been  exjiressly  founded  for  the  performance  of  mystery-plays, 
and  probably  all  appeared  on  their  public  days  in  procession, 
and  with  banners  and  other  decorations,  such  as  still  survive  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  in  London,  or  on  the  gala  days  of 
the  modern  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters’  club,  or  such  as 
until  recently  could  be  seen  in  the  annual  jirocession  of  Lady 
Godiva  at  Coventry.  At  the  guild  meetings  there  was  a  box 
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containing  their  valuables,  and  the  opened  box  was  the  sign 
that  the  meeting  had  begun.  While  the  box  was  open,  all 
present  had  to  remain  with  uncovered  heads,  and  during  such 
time  all  disrespectful  cemduct,  as  well  as  improper  ch)thing, 
cursing  and  swearing — in  short,  all  that  showed  want  of  respect 
— was  severely  punished.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  this  observance,  that  at  the  dinners  of  the  oldest  existing 
social  club  in  London  (the  Dilettanti  Society),  a  carved  box  is 
solemnly  placed  after  dinner  upon  the  table,  before  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  any  business  commences ;  as  it  were  in  pursuance  of 
this  ancient  custom. 

The  property  of  the  guilds  consisted  of  lands,  cattle,  money, 
valuable  church  ornaments,  furniture  for  the  guild-house, 
hoods  and  liveries,  and  articles  used  for  the  presentment  of 
plays  and  in  the  shows.  The  expenditure  would  be  on  the 
sick,  poor,  and  aged  of  the  confraternity,  in  making  good  losses 
by  robbery,  and  in  the  performance  of  funeral  rites.  Loans 
of  money  were  advanced,  pilgrims  were  assisted,  and  at  one 
place  ‘  any  good  girl  of  the  guild  ’  was  to  have  a  dowry  on 
marriage,  if  her  father  was  unable  to  provide  it.  In  some 
instances,  travellers  were  lodged  and  fed ;  while  the  funds 
of  some  guilds  were  charged  with  the  repair  of  roads,  town- 
walls,  and  bridges,  or  with  the  sustentation  of  the  fabric  and 
ornaments  of  a  church.  Education  was  a  less  frequent  object, 
but  was  not  altogether  unknown,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  and  schoolmaster  is  provided  for  by  some  of  the 
ordinances  returned  in  obedience  to  the  writs  of  lilchard  II. 

The  guilds  were  governed  by  officers  chosen  annually  by 
the  members,  in  the  true  spirit  of  self-government,  bearing  the 
names  of  aldermen,  wardens,  deans,  aud  clerks.  The  due 
wearing  of  the  gowns  and  hoods  which  formed  the  livery  of 
each  society  was  enforced.  This  uniformity  of  dress  was 
universal,  and  the  name  still  survives  in  that  of  the  Livery- 
Companies  of  London.  Governments  of  the  day  seem  to  have 
occasionally  felt  alarm  at  the  use  of  a  regular  costume,  aud 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  check  it,  not  long  after  the 
date  of  the  returns,  which  may  themselves  have  been  asked  for, 
as  already  suggested,  in  some  alarm  at  the  increasing  power  of 
so  many  independent  and  self-governed  communities  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Beyond  material  advantages,  and  mutual  protection  against 
oppression,  the  guilds  ])roposed  to  themselves  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  code  of  morality  and  social  discipline.  A  gootl  speci¬ 
men  of  the  sort  of  ordinance  used  for  this  puipose  is  afforded 
by  the  Guild  of  St  Anne,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Jewry,  London,  to  the  following  effect : — 
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‘  If  any  of  tlui  coini'niiy  In'  of  wicked  fame  of  his  body,  and  take 
other  wives  tliaii  his  own,  or  if  ho  be  single  man,  and  be  hold  a  common 
lechonr  or  contckour,  or  rebel  of  his  tongue,  ho  shall  be  warned  of  the 
AVardcn  three  times;  and  if  he  will  not  himself  amend,  he  sliall  pay  to 
the  Wardens  all  his  arreerages  that  he  oweth  to  the  company,  and  he? 
shall  be  jnit  off  for  evermore.  Ami  if  ony  man  be  of  good  state,  and 
use  liym  to  ly  long  in  beil ;  and  at  rising  of  his  bed  ne  will  not  work, 
but  ne  wyn  his  sustenance  ami  keep  his  house,  :iml  go  to  the  tavern,  to 
the  wyne,  to  the  ale,  to  wrestling,  to  schetyng,  and  in  this  manner 
falleth  poor,  ami  left  his  cattel  in  his  deliiult  for  succour;  and  trust  to 
be  holpen  by  the  t'raternity :  that  man  shal  never  have  good,  ne  help 
of  compmie,  neither  in  liis  lyl'e,  no  at  his  dethe ;  but  he  shal  be  put  olf 
for  evermore  of  the  companic.’ 

DifFcrences  between  ineinbers  were  to  be,  as  ftir  as  possible, 
settled  by  the  arbitration  of  a  ‘  foriun  doinesticum,’  instead  of 
by  resort  to  the  "eneral  courts  of  the  country  ;  a  provision 
alike  to  those  contained  in  the  statutes  of  the  colleges  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Canibridrje,  and  in  other  old  founda¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  decision  of  a  private  visitor  is  substituted 
for  the  operation  of  the  public  law  of  the  land.  Such  were 
the  chief  matters,  to  the  regulation  of  which  the  ordinances  of 
the  guilds  were  directed. 

We  pass  ou  to  some  account  of  the  Records,  from  which 
they  have,  for  the  most  part,  heen  ])rinted.  In  the  Puhlic 
Record  Office  there  are  three  bundles,  known  as  ‘  iMiscellancous 
‘  Rolls  and  Town  Records,’  and  containing  549  skins  or  mem¬ 
branes.  Most  are  of  vellum  or  parchment,  but  .some  are  upon 
a  peculiar  and  hitherto  unknown  kind  of  linen  paper,  to  which 
notice  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Touhnin  Smith.  This  is  a  very 
much  earlier  use  of  |'aper  in  England  than  had  ever  been  pre¬ 
viously  suspected.  S»»mc  of  the  writs  sent  to  the  shcrifis  are 
upon  this  paper,  and  some  of  the  returns  sent  up  from  the 
country  are  also  upon  a  similar  kind  of  paper,  showing  that  it 
was  emi>loyed  not  only  in  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Government  Offices  in  London,  but  in  the  remote  shires  of 
England  as  well,  and  this  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  paj)er  is  described  as  remarkably  firm  and 
sound,  and  as  having  resisted  the  cfl'ects  of  time,  after  five 
hundred  years  of  bad  treatment,  as  well  as  the  best  specimens 
of  vellum  found  in  company  with  it.  The  documents  vary  in 
shape  and  size,  from  narrow  slips  or  small  squai*cs  of  eight  or 
nine  inches,  to  large  skins  or  several  skins  t.ackcd  together, 
and  some  are  in  the  form  of  small  books.  The  greater  part 
are  in  Latin  ;  some  in  old  French,  and  some  in  English.  The 
volume,  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  contains 
the  whole  of  the  returns  in  the  Record  Office,  to  the  number  of 
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forty-five,  which  are  written  in  English ;  translations  and 
abstracts  are  given  from  some  of  those  in  Latin  or  French  ; 
and  references  are  made  to  more.  Other  returns  have  been 
I  obtained  from  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
British  Museum,  and  various  public  and  private  depositories. 

I  The  first  return  set  out  is  from  the  Guild  of  Garlekhith,  in 
London,  and  its  ordinances  contain  most  of  the  usual  provisions. 
It  was  founded  in  1375  in  the  Church  of  St.  James  as  a  fra¬ 
ternity  of  good  men,  ‘  for  the  amendment  of  their  lives  and 
‘  souls,  and  to  nourish  more  love  between  the  brethren  and 
‘  sisters  of  the  brotherhood ;  and  each  of  them  had  sworn  on 
‘  the  book  to  perform  the  ])oints  underneath  written  at  their 
‘  power.’  All  were  to  be  of  good  repute,  and  to  pay  6s.  Sd. 
on  entry.  There  were  to  be  wardens ;  a  livery  suit,  paid  for 
by  each  member,  was  to  be  worn  ;  and  a  yearly  feast  was  to  be 
holden.  The  yearly  contribution  Avas  two  shillings,  and  there 
Avere  to  be  four  yearly  meetings  for  business,  to  be  attended 
by  all,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  pound  of  wax — a  much  more 
creditable  fine,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  Avhatev'er  purpose 
applied,  than  the  fines  of  drink  i)revalent  in  more  recent 
times  for  non-attendance  or  other  delinquency.  Ill-behaved 
members  Avere  to  be  put  out  of  the  guild.  All  members 
Avere  to  attend  the  burial  service  of  a  deceased  brother 
or  sister,  unless  engaged  in  the  king’s  serA'ice,  or  out  of  the 
country,  on  pain,  as  before,  of  forfeiting  a  pound  of  Avax.  In 
case  of  disputes,  the  matter  Avas  to  be  laid  before  the  Avardens, 
and  the  member  refusing  to  obey  their  aAvard  Avas  to  be  put 
out  of  the  brotherhood,  and  the  other  litigant  to  be  helped  by 
the  brotherhood  against  his  ‘  rebel  and  unbuxom  ’  adversary. 
I  Brethren  of  seven  years’  standing  Averc  to  receive  Aveckly 

[  help  in  age  and  sickness,  or  Avhen  in  prison,  to  the  extent 

of  13J.  out  of  the  common  box.  The  value  of  this  alloAvance 
may  be  estimated  by  the  consideration  that  the  yearly  Avages 
of  an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer,  or  toAvn-servant  (as  fixed 
by  the  statute  of  Kichard  II.,  of  the  same  Parliament  AA’hich 
ordered  the  returns  from  the  guilds)  Avas  only  6s.  The  price 
of  barley  is  named  also  in  tlie  present  returns  at  20(7.  the 
\  quarter  in  Norfolk.  Finally,  ncAV  members  must  SAvear  to 
I  keep  the  ordinances,  and  every  brother  chosen  Avardeu  must 
s  serve  under  penalty  of  40s. 

In  the  Guild  of  St.  Katherine,  Aldersgate,  London,  each 

[brother  and  sister  on  admittance  Avas  to  kiss  all  present  in  token 
of  love,  charity,  and  felloAVship.  The  Aveekly  help  is  extended 
to  assistance  in  cases  of  loss  by  fire  or  Avatcr.  The  quarterly 
payment  to  maintain  the  lights  and  alms  of  the  brotherhood  Avas 
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3f/. ;  a  man  and  Ids  wife  paid  double  ;  a  single  woman  the  same 
us  a  brother.  Tlie  guild  went  to  church  together  to  St. 
liotoh*ph’s  on  St.  Katherine’s  day,  and  on  that  day  or  the 
Sunday  following  met  to  choose  oHiccrs.  Death  services  were 
to  he  attended,  to  join  in  the  ‘  dirige  ;  ’  and  .any  brother  dying 
within  ten  miles  of  London  was  to  he  fetehed  home  by  the 
brethren ;  and  j>oor  members  to  he  buried  ‘  with  the  money  in 
‘  the  eoinmon  ho.x.’  Loans  might  he  had  also  from  the 
common  box.  Five  round  tapers  of  wax  of  the  weight  of 
20  lbs.  were  to  burn  on  high  feast  days  in  honour  of  G(m1, 
of  the  Virgin  ^lary,  of  St.  Katherine,  and  all  saints,  and  to  he 
used  to  light  round  the  body  of  a  dead  brother,  and  in  his 
funeral  procession.  Classes  were  to  be  said  for  deceased  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  charge  of  the  guild.  Their  property  consisted  of  a 
vestment,  a  chalice,  and  a  mass-book,  of  the  price  of  ten  marks. 

In  the  Guild  of  St.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  Aldcrsgate, 
London,  the  young,  if  necessary,  were  to  be  helped  to  get 
work ;  their  other  ordinances  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Katherine.  They  had  two  vestments,  a  chalice,  a 
missal,  13.v.  4</.  in  gold  and  silver  in  their  box,  and  a  house  in 
Aldersgate  worth  4/.  13s.  4^/.  annually,  less  a  quit  rent  of  I3.v. 

In  the  guilds  of  Norwich  the  ecclesiastical  element  largely 
predominated.  There  are  ])rovisions  for  lights  at  altars,  for 
re(|ulcms,  and  for  special  masses  for  the  dead.  The  wardens 
of  St.  liotoloph’s  Guild  return  that  they  have  in  hand  26s. 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  light;  while  those  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
George  had  40s.  for  the  support  of  a  light  and  the  making  of 
an  image  of  St.  George,  to  which  latter  purpose  all  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  society  were  ap[)ropriated.  In  St.  Katherine’s 
Guild  in  Norwich,  on  the  occasion  of  a  death,  the  members 
were  to  come  to  ‘  dirige  ’  and  mass,  and  m.ake  ofl’erings;  ‘  and  at 
‘  the  dirige  every  brother  and  sister  that  is  lettered  shall  sing, 
‘  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  placebo  and  dirige,  in  the  pl.ace 
‘  where  they  shall  come  together ;  and  every  brother  and  sister 
‘  that  be  nought  lettei’cd,  shall  sing  for  the  soul  of  the  dead, 
‘  twenty  times,  the  Pater  Noster  with  Ave  Maria ;  and  of  the 
‘  chattel  of  the  guild  shall  there  be  two  candles  of  wax,  of 
‘  16  lbs.  weight,  about  the  body  of  the  dead.’  The  return  from 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Christojdier  at  Norwich  sets  out  at  length 
the  prayer  to  be  said  at  every  meeting.  It  includes  petitions 
for  the  Pope  of  Home  and  his  cardinals ;  for  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Otherwise 
it  much  resembles  the  fine  bidding  prayer  still  in  use  before 
sermons  in  the  universities,  cathedrals,  and  some  other  jjlaces. 
It  prays  for  all  archbishops  aud  bishops,  and  specially  for  our 
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bishop  of  Xorwicli ;  for  our  lord  the  king,  for  our  lady  the 
(pioen,  and  presently  for  dukes,  earls,  barons  (there  was  then 
no  niar(iuis  or  viscount),  and  bachelors  of  the  land,  and  then 
‘  for  all  knights,  s(iuires,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  franklins,  and 
‘  all  true  tillers,  and  men  of  craft,  widows,  maidens,  wives,  and 
‘  for  all  the  commonalty  and  Christian  people — for  all  true 
,  ‘  shijnnen  and  true  pilgrims  ;  ’  thus  praying  for  all  sorts  and 

conditions  of  men,  and  comprising  in  the  name  ‘  bachelor’  all 
dignities  below  a  baron  and  above  a  knight.  Here  also  the 
wardens  returneil  that  they  bad  in  their  keeping  gO.s-.  for  the 
sii|)|iort  of  a  light  The  very  short  rules  of  the  Barbers  of 
j  Norwich  relate  only  to  the  otl'ering  of  torches  and  lights  on 
Midsummer  day,  and  to  the  burning  of  torches  during  high 
mass,  Ibr  which  they  had  2.s-.  in  their  box.  'J'he  guild  of  the 
peltyers  or  furriers  of  Norwich  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  and  their  return  commences 
by  reciting  the  king’s  writ  as  proclaimed  by  the  sheritf  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  'fhe  ordinances  o])eu  in  the  name  of  tlie  Trinity,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  William,  and  all  saints,  and  then  proceed 
with  the  regulations  as  to  church  services,  and  masses  to  be 
attended  by  the  brethren.  Weekly  hcl[»  to  the  extent  of  13r/. 
was  to  be  extended  to  meud)ers  fallen  into  trouble  or  disease, 
if  not  occasioned  by  their  own  folly.  This  amount,  as  already 
remarked,  was  a  largo  one,  in  the  moiiey  of  the  ])eriod,  and 
attbrds  proof  that  the  members  of  the  guilds  must  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  up])er  and  well-to-do  classes  of  society.  The 
Tailors  of  Norwich  sent  their  return  indorsed  that  they  were  a 
fraternity  established  in  honour  of  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord; 

iand  deceased  members  of  the  Boor  Men’s  Guild  were  to  have 
thirty  masses  said  for  them,  costing  .>(b/. 

The  returns  from  some  of  the  guilds  among  the  seafaring 
lieople  of  Lynn  iu  Norfolk  indicate,  by  the  regulations  dis¬ 
closed  in  them,  a  tendency  to  conviviality  which  re(|uired  re¬ 
pression,  The  ale-chamber  w'as  not  to  be  entered  without 
leave  of  the  oHicials,  no  jangling  or  noise  was  to  be  sudered  in 
times  of  drinking,  and  no  member  was  to  stay  in  the  guild- 
house  after  the  alderman  had  left.  In  the  Guild  of  St.  .lohn 
the  Baptist,  the  aldermar)  was  to  have  for  his  fees  in  time  of 

I  drinking,  two  gallons  of  ale  ;  every  steward  a  gallon,  the  clerk 
a  pottle,  and  the  dean  a  jiottle.  Nor  were  the  absentees  from 
.  the  feast  forgotten,  for  every  brother  or  sister  not  able  to  attend 

I  by  rciison  of  sickness,  was  to  !)e  consoled  w  ith  a  pottle  of  ale. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  guilds  at  livnn  was  that  of 
doling  Scholars,  whose  ctriginal  function  was  to  maintain  and 
keep  an  image  of  St.  W  illiam,  stamliug  in  a  tabernacle,  iu  the 
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Church  of  St.  Marfjarot,  with  six  tapers  of  wax  burning  on 
every  festival  day ;  and  afterwards,  as  tlie  retimi  "oes  on  to 
say,  men  sccin"  their  devotion  and  havinj;  affection  to  the  lioly 
martyr  St.  William,  asked  the  fraternity,  jiivinj;  of  their 
free  will,  to  maintain  the  ima<fe  and  liirht  as  lonj:^  .as  their 
means  lasted.  Then  followed  the  sayinpf  of  masses  for  tlie 
souls  of  deceased  memhers,  and  the  other  usual  incidents  of  a 
pjuilil.  The  return  concludes  hy  an  innocent  confessitm  that 
all  the  "oods  of  the  fruild  had  been  spent,  and  with  the  youth¬ 
ful  ho])e  that  more  jrifts  woidd  he  made  to  them.  Others  of 
the  Lynn  <ruilds  in  returning  the  amount  of  their  funds,  add 
very  suhmissively  that  the  money  is  ready  at  the  king’s  will. 
In  the  (iiiild  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterlmrv,  held  at  Lynn, 
there  was  a  very  special  ordinance  as  to  the  costume  to  he 
observed  at  feasts.  Xo  man  was  to  come  l)efore  the  .alderman 
and  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  time  of  drijd<,  in  a  tabard  or 
cloak,  nor  with  bare  legs  or  bare  feet.  Anyone  making  a 
noise  was  to  do  penance  by  holding  the  rod,  «»r  ]»ay  a  fine. 
There  was  also  a  fine  (d‘  one  penny  for  falling  asleep,  and  for 
not  passing  the  bottle;  and  similar  rules  prevailed  in  many  of 
the  guilds  at  Lynn.  The  return  from  the  (luild  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Bishop’s  Lynn  gives  an  early  instance  of  the  psiy- 
ment  or  allowance  of  Avhat  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  ‘  promotion  money,’  in  the  modern  ])rocess  of  the  formation 
of  a  company.  A  certain  J(din  Clerkc  is  released  from  the  usiuil 
payments  to  the  s(*clety  ;  and  another  similar  case  occurs,  .as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  one  of  the  Cambridge 
guilds,  where  one  John  Cornwall  was  absolved  from  all  pay¬ 
ments  that  others  are  bound  to  make,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  pains  he  had  taken  at  the  foundation  of  that  guild. 
There  are  five  retiu-ns  in  the  Re(;ord  Office  from  Wygn.ale 
(Wigenall),  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  three  of  them  are 
filled  with  a  description  of  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  guild- 
meetings.  In  the  Guild  f)f  St.  Peter  the  brethren  were  to  go 
to  church  on  their  general  day,  each  wearing  a  garland  of  oak 
leaves. 

Le.aving  Norfolk  for  other  counties,  we  find  at  York  a  guild 
of  the  Ijord’s  Pr.ayer,  the  history  of  which  is  curious  enough. 
The  return  from  it  is  in  a  Latin  original,  and  commences  in 
the  following  manner : — 

‘  As  to  the  beginning  of  the  said  guiM,  be  it  known  tliat,  once  on  .a 
time,  a  play,  s(?tting  forth  the  goodness  of  tlie  Lord’s  Pr.ayer,  was  played 
in  the  city  of  York ;  in  wliich  play  all  manner  of  vices  and  sins  were 
held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  virtues  were  held  up  to  praise.  This  play 
met  with  so  much  favour  that  many  said  :  “  Would  th.at  this  pl.ay  could 
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bekef)t  wp  in  this  city,  for  the  health  of  souls  and  for  the  comfort  of  the 
citizens  and  neighbonrs.”  Ilonce,  the  keeping  tip  of  that  play  in  times 
to  come,  for  the  health  and  amendment  of  the  souls  as  well  of  tlie  up¬ 
holders,  as  of  tlie  hearers  of  it,  became  tlie  wliole  and  sole  cause  of  the 
beginning  and  tellowship  of  the  brethren  of  this  brotherhood.  And  so 
the  main  charge  of  the  guild  is,  to  keep  up  this  play,  to  the  glory  of  tJod, 
the  maker  of  the  sjiid  prayer,  and  for  the  holding  up  of  sins  and  vices 
to  scorn.  And  because  those  who  remain  in  their  sins  are  unable  to 
call  fl<>d  their  father,  therefore  the  brethn-n  of  the  guild  are,  first  of  all, 
hound  to  shun  company  and  businesses  th:it  are  unworthy,  and  to  keep 
themselves  in  good  and  worthy  busincsscjs.’ 

Tlieu  follow  the  usual  enactments  for  burial  services,  and  for 
a.ssistauce  to  the  brethren  in  case  of  robbery,  fire,  false  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  want;  and  lor  finding  lights  in  the  cathedral, 
and  |)roviding  a  table  showing  the  meatting  and  the  use  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  to  be  kept  Ininging  against  a  pillar  in  the 
cathedral ;  and  it  proceeds  : — 

‘  Also  they  are  Ismnd,  as  often  as  the  siiid  play  of  the  Lf)r(rs  Prayer 
is  played  in  the  City  of  York,  to  ride  with  the  )>layers  thereof  through 
the  chief  streets  of  the  City  of  York  ;  and,  the  more  becomingly  to 
mark  themselves  while  thus  riding,  they  must  all  be  clad  in  one  suit. 
And  to  ensure  good  order  during  the  siiid  jday,  some  of  the  brethren 
are  bound  to  ride  or  to  walk  with  the  players  until  the  play  is  wholly 
ended.’ 

This  guild  had  no  land,  its  only  possessions  were  the  play- 
projterties,  and  a  wooden  chest  to  hold  them. 

At  lieverley  the  guild  of  St.  Elene  was  founded  in  honour 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  on  their  feast-tlay  a 
fair  youth,  the  fairest  that  could  be  found,  was  picked  out, 
and  clad  as  a  queen  to  represent  St.  Helena.  An  old  man 
was  to  go  before  the  youth,  carrying  a  cross,  and  another  old 
man  carrying  a  shovel,  in  token  of  the  finding  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  sisters  of  the  guild  were  to  follow  two  by  two; 
then  the  brethren  two  by  two,  then  the  two  stewanls,  and 
lastly  the  alderman  : — 

‘  And  80,  all  fairly  clad,  they  go  in  procession,  witli  much  music,  to 
the  Church  of  the  Friars  Minor  of  Beverley ;  and  there,  at  tlie  altar  of 
St.  Elene,  solemn  mass  is  celebrated,  and  every  one  of  the  guild  makes 
offering  of  a  penny.  The  mass  ended,  and  all  prayers  said,  they  go 
home;  and,  after  dinner,  all  the  guild  meet  in  a  room  within  the  hall  of 
the  guild ;  and  there  they  eat  bread  and  cheese,  and  drink  iis  much  ale 
a.s  is  good  for  them.  Afterwards,  they  choose,  hy  unanimous  as.sent, 
out  of  the  best  men  of  the  guild,  an  alderman  and  two  stewards  for  the 
next  year;  and  to  these  must  be  handed  over  all  the  goods  of  the  guild. 
The  alderman  and  stewards  are  bound  to  maintain  two,  three,  or  four 
bedridden  poor  folks  while  they  live ;  and  when  these  die,  they  must 
bury  them,  and  choose  others  in  their  place,  Jind  in  like  manner  main- 
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tain  them.  Three  w.ax  liizlits  are  k(‘iit  bnrninjr  every  Sunday  and  feast- 
day,  in  honour  of  St.  Kleiie;  and  at  the  morning  mass  oi  Christnijis 
day,  thirteen  wax  lights  are  l)urut.  Tlicre  are  sr-rvices  for  tlie  dead, 
and  offerings.  Any  money  in  h.iTid  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  is  spent  in 
repairing  the  chapel  of  the  guild,  aTul  in  gilt.s  to  the  poor.’ 

Tlie  Ciuihl  of  St.  Mary  at  Beverley  were  to  present  a  ])nf;cant 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Purlfieation,  wlien  ‘  one  of  the  o;uil(l  shall 
‘  he  clad  in  comely  fashion  as  a  queen,  like  to  the  "lorious 
‘  Virgin  Mary,  having  what  may  seem  a  son  in  her  arms; 
‘  and  two  others  shall  he  clad  like  to  .Joseph  and  Simeon;  and 
‘  two  shall  go  as  angels,  carrying  a  candle-hearer,  on  which 
‘  shall  he  twenty-four  thick  wax-lights.’  And  .so  they  went 
in  procession,  each  hrother  and  sister  also  carrying  a  wa.x- 
light,  two  and  two  slowly  jiacing  to  the  church,  where  the 
pageant  V^irgin  offered  her  son  to  Simeon  at  the  altar,  and  the 
sisters  and  brethren  offered  their  wax-lights,  together  with  a 
penny  each,  after  which  they  were  to  go  home  with  gladne!>s, 
and  then  re-assemhle  to  cat  bread  and  cheese  and  drink  ale, 
and  choose  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ^lary,  .at  Hull,  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land  were  exempt  from  their  annual  payment; 
just  as  members  of  a  modern  Pall  Mall  club,  absent  abroad,  are 
excused  their  subscrijttions. 

Very  few  returns  remain  in  the  Record  Office  of  those  made 
by  guilds  of  crafts  under  the  separate  writ  addressed  to  them; 
and  the  existing  returns  do  not  disclose  any  ordinances,  only 
giving  copies  of  their  charters.  But  examples  of  ordinances 
of  craft-guilds  have  been  discovered  among  the  archives  of 
the  city  of  Exeter,  .and  printed  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  to  which  attention  will  j)resently  be  directed. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Benedict,  an<l  others  also,  at  Lincoln,  litid 
a  kindly  thought  for  the  poor  while  the  brotherhood  \v£is 
feasting.  There  were  to  be,  on  each  day  of  the  feast,  three 
flagons,  with  prayers,  and  six  tankards;  and  the  tankards  filled 
with  ale  were  to  be  given  to  the  poor  who  most  needed  it. 

In  the  Guild  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  also  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  description  of  the  funeral  rites  to  he  observeil  is  very 
full.  A  hearse  was  to  be  put  about  the  body,  with  thirteen 
stpiare  wax-lights  burning  in  four  stands,  at  ])lacebo,  dirige, 
and  mass ;  with  four  angels,  and  four  banners  of  the  Pas.sion 
with  a  white  border  and  scutcheons  of  the  same  powdered  with 
gold.  This  return  is  on  vellum,  and  possesses  the  peculiar 
interest  that  it  aj)])ears  not  to  have  been  Avritten,  but  to  have 
been  impressed  Avlth  letter  stam|)s.  If  the  suggestion  to  this 
eflect,  made  by  Air.  Toulmin  Smith,  could  be  verified,  this 
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document  would  he  of  infinite  value  as  a  contribution  towards 
the  history  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Michael  on  the  Hill  at  Lincoln  would  seem  to  have  been 
exceedingly  anxious  to  maintain  their  independence  as  a  society 
of  ‘  common  and  middling  folks ;  ’  and  to  have  been  very 
jealous  of  any  interference  by  the  local  magnates.  One  of 
their  ordinances  is  given  to  the  efiect  that — 

‘  Whereas  this  guild  was  founded  by  folks  of  common  and  middling 
rank,  it  is  ordained  that  no  one  of  the  rank  of  mayor  or  bailiff  shall  be¬ 
come  a  brother  of  the  guild,  unless  lie  is  Ibund  to  be  of  liunible,  good, 
and  honest  conversation,  and  is  admitted  by  the  choice  and  common 
assent  of  the  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  the  guild.  And  none  such  .shall 
meddle  in  any  matter,  unless  es|)ecially  summoned;  nor  shall  such  a 
one  take  on  himself  any  ollict:  in  the  guild.  He  shall,  on  his  admission, 
be  sworn  betlire  the  bretheren  and  sisteren,  to  maintain  and  to  keep 
the  ordinances  of  the  guild.  And  no  one  shall  have  any  claim  to  oflice 
in  this  guild  on  account  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  personal  rank.’ 

The  Fullers  of  Liucolii  arc  given  as  au  e.xample  of  a  mixed 
guild,  partly  a  craft-guild,  ami  partly  social.  There  are 
prohibitory  rules,  like  those  of  the  modern  trade-unions, 
tending  to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  work  for  members  of 
the  guild,  as  well  as  exclusive  employment  and  holidays : — 

‘None  of  the  crall  shall  work  (i.e.  full  cloth  by  treading  it  with  the 
f'Ct)  in  the  trough ;  and  none  shall  work  at  the  wooden  bar  with  a 
woman,  unless  with  the  wile  of  a  master  or  her  handmaid. 

‘  None  of  them  shall  work  after  dinner  on  Saturdays,  nor  on  any  days 
which  they  ought  to  keej)  as  festivals  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Church.  If  a  stranger  to  the  city  comes  in,  he  may,  on  giving  a  penny 
to  the  wax,  work  among  the  bretheren  and  sisteren,  and  his  name  shall 
be  written  in  their  roll. 

‘  If  any  one  wishes  to  learn  the  craft,  no  one  shall  teach  it  to  him 
until  he  has  given  t\\o-j)ence  to  the  wa.x.’ 

Among  the  tailors,  there  was  au  ordinance  well  calculated 
to  keep  both  masters  and  journeymen  in  obedience  to  the  club, 
as  well  as  to  })romote  the  jtroper  termination  of  engagements: — 

‘If any  master  of  the  craft  keeps  any  had  or  sewer  of  another  master 
for  (ine  day  alter  he  has  well  known  that  the  lad  wrongly  left  his  master, 
and  that  they  had  not  jiarted  in  a  friendly  and  reasonable  manner,  he 
shall  pay  a  stone  of  wa.x.’ 

The  value  of  a  pound  of  wax  is  elsewhere  stated  at  Id., 
so  that  a  fine  of  a  stone  of  wax  would  have  been  a  heavy  one, 
amounting  to  8.s‘.  'Id.  of  the  money  of  that  time.  Another 
regulation  that  if  any  master  employs  a  lad  as  a  sewer,  the 
sewer  shall  pay  fit/.,  or  his  master  fi>r  him,  is  obviously  in¬ 
tended  for  the  protection  of  adult  labour,  ami  to  prevent  the 
lowerinir  of  waces. 
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A  very  {rood-iiatured  spirit  is  seen  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lincoln  j^nilds,  both  of  the  city  and  country  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
more  rustic  societies,  where  the  provisions  for  helj)  from  the 
f;uild  meet  the  cases  of  the  loss  of  a  beast,  or  of  damage  by 
lire  or  theft,  there  is  the  following  privilege  of  membership : — 

‘  If  any  brotlier  or  any  sister  lias  a  friend  at  his  house,  for  love  of 
whom  he  does  not  wish  to  go  to  the  guild ;  and  if  there  is  no  retail 
tavern  in  the  soke  where  he  ilwells ;  he  may  send  tor  a  gallon  of  the  best 
ale  to  the  bailiff  of  the  guild;  and  the  bailiff  shall  give  it  to  him.’ 

But  if  the  absent  member  was  found  to  have  had  in  fact  no 
guest,  but  to  have  stayed  at  home  for  idleness,  he  was  most 
deservedly  fined  in  half  a  btishel  of  barley.  In  other  places 
members  might  bring  their  friends  as  guests  to  the  feasts  of 
the  guilds ;  a  custom  in  Avhich  we  may  perceive  the  rudiment 
of  the  modern  hospitable  itivitation  to  the  excellent  dinners  of 
our  London  city  companies.  The  price  of  a  guild  dinner  in 
1494  was  '2d.  per  bead — for  jiriest,  man,  or  woman — as  aji- 
jiears  from  the  ordinances  of  the  guild  of  St.  Katherine  at 
Stamford,  jireserved  in  the  library  of  (ionville  and  Cains 
College  at  Cambridge,  with  the  additional  fact  th.at  absence 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  pound  of  wax  (equal  to  1(1.), 
and  paying  besides  for  the  uneaten  dinner,  'fhese  Stam¬ 
ford  ordinances  arc  furthermore  peculiar  in  giving  n  sort  of 
oath  of  fealty  to  be  taken  by  new  comers;  and  in  ordering 
the  ringing  of  jxals  of  bells  on  the  feast-day  after  the  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  for  which  the  ringers  were  to  be 
regaled  with  bread,  cheese,  and  drink.  The  ‘  bull-running’ at 
Stamford  on  St.  jMartin’s  day  (11th  Xovember),  now'  abolished, 
was  ajieiontly  and  from  time  immemorial  conducted  by  the 
guild  of  St.  Martin,  who  by  custom  kejit  a  bull  to  be  hunted 
through  the  streets  by  dogs,  and  then  sold.  A  custom,  which, 
although  ancient,  was  scarcely  laudable,  and  the  abolition  of 
which  can  hardly  be  regretted  by  even  the  most  ardent  admirer 
of  guilds,  and  of  the  times  to  which  they  belonged. 

At  Ludlow  there  was  an  old  guild  of  the  Palmers,  founded 
in  1284,  whose  ordinances  contain  curious  provisions  for  regu¬ 
lating  funeral  rites : — 

‘If  any  man  wishes,  as  is  common,  to  keep  night-w'attdics  with  the 
dead,  this  will  be  allowed,  on  the  condition  that  he  neither  calls  up 
ghosts,  nor  makes  any  mockeries  of  the  body’,  or  its  good  name,  ncr 
does  any  other  scandal  of  the  kind  ;  lest,  by  such  scjindals,  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  elmreh  may  bo  brought  into  contemja,  and  thedreat  Judge 
may  be  provoked  to  heavier  vengeance,  who  otight  rather,  by  reason  of 
the  sins  of  the  j)eoplo,  to  be  ask<;d  lin-  love  and  mercy.  And  never 
shall  any  woman,  unless  of  the  household  ol  the  dead,  keep  suchii 
night-watch.’ 
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Upon  this  very  rcinarkahle  onlinance  Mr.  Touhnin  Smith 
has  observed  in  a  note  that  it  imi)lies  two  things ;  first,  that 
gliosts  can  be  called  up  after  death  :  and,  secondly,  that  this 
may  be  hindered  by  the  strength  of  human  law.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  in  and  long  before  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  for  long  after,  it  was  a  fixed  and  general  belief,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  could  be  evoked  agahist  their  own  will  by 
the  use  of  appropriate  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  this  universal  faith  should  be  found  infiuencing 
the  rules  of  a  guild.  Ilut  it  is  etiually  clear  that  those  who 
held  this  opinion  would  also  be  entitled  to  suppose  that  by  for¬ 
bidding  tbe  use  of  the  necessary  arts  for  raising  the  dead, 
they  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  dead  from  being  raised. 

This  guild  of  the  Palmers  at  Ludlow  was  an  old  and  im- 
jKirtant  society,  dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  when 
reported  upon  by  the  C'ommissioncrs  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  set 
forth  in  the  documents  preserved  in  tlie  Public  Record  Office, 
its  wealth  was  considerable.  Its  yearly  revenue  was  then 
122/.  7s.  lid.,  and  it  possessed  182  ounces  of  plate,  parcel  gilt 
and  ‘  white.’ 

Passing  over  many  other  matters  of  interest,  we  come  to 
the  very  curious  ordinances  of  the  guild  of  Tailors  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  Corjioration  of  Exeter.  A  custom  like 
that  observed  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  other 
colleges,  by  wbich  every  nobleman  and  fellow-commoner 
(while  those  orders  were  recognised)  made  a  present  of  plate 
to  the  society,  was  here  in  force,  and  each  new  member  was 
to  give  a  silver  spoon,  weigbing  an  ounce,  and  made  in  the 
fashion.  The  oaths  are  set  forth,  as  taken  by  the  members 
and  varl(tus  officers  of  the  guild,  and  many  trade  regulations. 
Examples  are  also  given  from  the  records  of  the  guild  of 
control  exercised  over  the  members,  both  masters  and  work¬ 


men,  by  the  authorities  of  the  society.  There  is  an  entry  of 
a  complaint  by  a  customer  of  an  alleged  case  of  ‘  cabbaging,’ 
when  some  of  the  cloth  given  to  a  craftsman  to  be  made  up, 
was  said  to  be  found  wanting  in  the  gown  to  be  produced 
from  ‘  iiij  yerdes  of  brod  cloth,  blew,’  for  one  Master  Robert 
Kydou.  Rut  the  guild  found  that  there  had  been  no  waste,  as 
was  proved  by  the  ]»atterns  of  black  paper  kcjit  in  the  common 
cofter  of  record ;  whereupon  the  complainant  submitted  biin- 
self  to  the  fellowship.  In  another  similar  instance,  there  was 
a  complaint  ‘  that  Jtihn  Kartor  rec**  iij.  yerdes  of  brod  clothe, 
‘russet,  to  make  a  longe  gowne  to  S'"  .John  Walkyngton ; 
‘  apoun  the  whiche  the  sayde  S'"  ,Iohu  complayned  to  the 
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master  and  wardens  found  that  no  cloth  had  been  stolen,  hut 
that  there  had  been  wasted  ‘  a  quarter  of  brod  cloth  for  lack 
‘  of  kounyng ;  ’  and  they  amerced  the  incompetent  artist  by 
making  him  pay  eleven  shillings  for  the  cloth,  which  may  be 
j)resumed  to  have  been  the  whole  value  of  it,  as  the  gown 
was  to  be  kept  by  him.  The  injured  customer  was  less 
fortunate  in  another  complaint  of  bad  workmanship  and  de¬ 
ficient  material,  for  he  was  referred  to  his  remedy  at  common 
law,  the  culjwit  not  being  a  brother  of  the  guild.  This 
society  of  taiUws  at  Exeter  was  still  in  active  existence  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  James  II.,  when  it  received  a  charter  from  him. 

It  is  clear  tliat  at  Exeter,  and  also  in  other  cities,  the  cor¬ 
porations  were  inclined  to  be  as  severe  in  upholding  their  own 
powers  and  j'rivileges  as  the  feudal  lords  were  in  the  country 
districts;  and  that  they  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy  tlie  inde- 
]iendence  of  the  local  guilds.  Among  the  ordinances  of  the 
llakers  of  Ex«‘ter.  is  a  provision  that  all  ‘  dowers  ’  (doughers  or 
bakers)  of  the  <*ity  and  suburbs  should  grind  at  the  city  mills, 
and  nowhere  else;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  com¬ 
pulsory  grinding  at  the  lord's  mill  was  one  of  the  most  burden¬ 
some  of  the  (»ld  territorial  services.  At  Eerwick  upon  Tweed, 
also,  in  the  ordinaiua's  of  the  general  guild  of  that  town,  it  is 
forbidden  to  grind  wheat  or  other  grain  in  hand-mills.  This 
general  guild  would  answer  to  a  modern  munici|ial  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  its  ])rovisious  are  such  as  would  now  be  contained 
in  a  local  act  of  parliament,  or  in  municipal  In  e-laws  of  the 
])resent  day.  Their  date  is  of  128.'},  anil  it  is  wortliy  of 
remark,  that  the  fines  are  ]»ayable  in  casks  ol’ wine,  and  not  in 
money  or  in  wax.  A  still  better  examjde  of  ancient  local 
government  is  afiiirded  by  the  (dd  usages  of  Winchester,  dating 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  now  printed  for  the  first  time 
from  the  original  among  the  records  of  that  city ;  or  in  the 
ordinances  of  Worcester  under  date  of  14G7,  which  supply  a 
very  comjiletc  code  for  the  purpose.  One  section  provides 
for  the  payment  of  the  accustomed  wages  to  the  members  of 
jiarliament  for  the  city,  within  three  months  of  their  return 
home.  In  another  part  of  the  viduine  is  set  out  a  writ  for 
levying  upon  a  particular  townshijt  in  the  shire  of  North¬ 
ampton  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  cout\ty  member,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Jiarliament  holdcn  at  Cambridge  in  1388, — a 
writ  of  whose  existence  Prynne  is  said  to  have  been  ignorant, 
and  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  given  his  ears  to  know.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  him,  and  for  more  recent  historical 
imjuirers,  if  one  of  the  guilds  which  wc  have  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned  had  been  well  maintained,  and  if  it  had  enjo\ed  better 
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fortune  during  its  existence.  It  deserves  special  notice  on  this 
occasion,  and  was  a  certain  guild  of  the  Kalenders,  so  called 
from  meeting  on  the  kalends  of  each  month,  established  at 
llristol,  as  a  brotherhood  of  clergy  and  laymen  to  keep  the 
ancient  records  and  muniments,  not  only  of  the  town,  but  also 
of  other  societies  in  other  remote  [)laces  of  the  kingdom.  It 
seems,  however,  that  their  library  and  records  were  burned  in 
the  rood-loft  of  All  Saints  Church  at  some  time  previous  to 
1318,  and  no  fresh  collection  was  ever  made. 

We  have  now  passed  through  an  immense  mass  of  valuable 
materials,  ])erhaps  with  a  step  sometimes  too  light  for  their 
real  importance  ;  and  rather  with  a  view  of  calling  to  them 
the  attention  of  inquirers  into  matters  of  historical  and  archa;- 
ological  interest,  than  of  giving  anything  like  a  full  account 
of  the  fresh  stores  of  information  now  ojiencd  to  them.  The 
subscribers  to  the  Early  English  Text  Society  have  indeed 
been  made  shareholders  in  a  mine  of  new  and  unsuspected 
wealth,  some  of  whose  treasures  of  virgin  ore  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  exhibit  as  s|>eciinens,  and  we  trust  we  may  have 
provoked  sutHcient  curiosity  ti)  procure  for  it  an  abundance  of 
workers  and  visitors. 

It  remains  brietly  to  notice  the  independent  essay  on  the 
history  and  development  of  guilds  contributed  to  the  volume 
hy  Dr.  Eujo  IJrentano,  and  suggested  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  to 
whom  this  and  many  kindred  subjects  already  owe  so  much. 
The  first  organisation  of  guilds  is  with  every  ]»i’obability  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  date  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and  the  place 
of  their  birth  w  as  England.  While  they  were  extending,  and 
were  legally  recognised  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  were 
discouraged  and  forbidden  on  the  Continent  by  the  authorities 
of  both  Church  and  State,  d'he  guilds  were  confederations 
of  tlie  weak  for  mutual  protcetuui,  and  as  such  found  no  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  emperors  or  feudal  and  municipal  superiors. 
Solf-eonseiousness  and  self-relying  confidence  were  not  to  be 
tolerated  politically,  while  there  may  have  been  reasons  for 
ecclesiastical  in1(“i  ference  arising  from  the  excesses  and  pagan 
customs  which  jwevailed  at  the  guild  meetings.  The  social  or 
religious  fraternities,  however,  of  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
flourished  amazingly  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  We  have  seen  the  number  in  the  English  towns — 
twelve  ill  Norwich  and  as  many  in  Lynn  ;  nine  in  liLliop’s 
Lynn ;  while  abroad  there  were  eighty  in  C'ologne,  seventy  at 
Liibeck,  and  more  than  a  hundred  at  Ilambnrgli.  Their 
origin  was  sometimes  almost  accidental.  T»»wards  the  eml  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  several  merchants  and  shopmen  of 
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Flensburg  were  drinkinj^  together,  and  after  paying  their 
score  six  shillings  remained  over,  with  which  a  candle  was 
provided  to  burn  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  a 
guild  was  thus  commenced  which  became,  in  time,  of  wealth  and 
impoi’tance. 

The  town-guilds  were  also  of  very  early  date,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  germ  of  the  town  constitutions,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  special  craft  and  merchant  guilds.  We  may  judge 
of  their  |)ower  by  what  follows : — 

‘  The  earliest  notice  of  such  a  town-guild  upon  the  Continent  contsuns 
a  noble  insUince  of  a  daring  fulfilment  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
guild  brothers.  Magnus,  the  son  of  King  Nicholas  of  Denmark,  had 
slain  the  Duke  Canute  Lavard,  the  Alderman  and  protector  of  the 
Sleswig  Guild.  When  King  Nicholas,  in  1130,  came  to  Iletheby  (that 
is  Sleswig),  his  followers  advised  him  (as  an  old  Danish  chronicle 
relates)  not  to  enter  the  town,  for  the  townsmen  put  in  force  the  law 
with  e.xtreme  severity  within  their  guild,  and  di<l  not  suffer  iuiy  one  to 
remain  unininished  wlio  had  killed  or  even  injured  one  of  their  breth¬ 
ren.  But  the  king  despised  the  warning,  sjiying,  “  What  should  I  fear 
from  these  tanners  and  shoemakers?”  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
entered  the  town,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
guild  iHill  the  citizens  mustered,  seized  upon  the  king,  and  killed  him,  with 
all  who  tried  to  defend  him.’ 

Dr.  Brciitano  ])()‘mts  out  liow  tlie  introduction  of  the  custom 
of  giving  a  jtrcfcrence  to  the  sons  of  members  for  admission 
to  tlie  guild,  would  in  procc.ss  of  time  disssociate  the  guild 
from  the  general  body  of  citizens  in  a  town,  and  would  itt  fact 
lead  to  the  formation  of  sucli  close  corporations  as  those  which 
existed  in  most  Mnglish  towns  for  a  long  period  previous  to 
the  jtassing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  guild  thus 
constittited  remained  as  the  ‘  highest  guild’  or  ^  suiiiiiium  con- 
vii)iif>it,'  and  became  exclusive  and  op])rcssivc,  in  its  hold  upon 
and  exercise  of  all  the  civic  otHccs.  Craftsmen  were  origin.ally 
meml  ers  of  the  town-guilds,  but  were  omitted  as  the  burghers 
grew  wealthy.  Afterwards  the  craft-guilds  jiroper  arose  in 
more  or  less  of  subordination  to  the  chief  guild  or  corporation, 
and  continue*!  to  lionrish  until  they  grew  themselves  to  be 
associations  of  jtersons  possessing  capital,  and  ceased  to  perform 
their  original  functitiiis.  Into  the  elaborate  history  of  their 
.‘successors  the  modern  Trades’  Unions,  and  of  English  legisla¬ 
tion  in  regulation  and  restraint  of  trade,  as  given  by  Dr. 
I’n'Utano,  we  forbear  to  enter  as  being  not  altogether  germane, 
although  to  some  extent  cognate  with  the  contents  of  the  rest 
of  the  volume,  but  we  must  fully  acknowledge  the  interest  ami 
novelty  of  the  matter  bnuight  forward  by  him. 
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AitT.  III. — 1.  Military  Memoirs  of  Mr,  Georye  Thomas,  ndio, 
hi/  eutraordinari/  talents  and  enterjirise,  rose  from  an  obscure 
situation  to  the  rank  of  a  yeneral  in  the  service  of  the  native 
Poicers  in  the  iu)rth-ivest  of  India.  Jiy  WiLLlAM  FliANCK- 
LlN,  Captain  of  Infantry,  &c.  &c.  Calcutta:  1803. 

2.  JMilitary  JSIemoir  of  Lieut.- Col.  James  Skinner,  C.B.,  for 
mam/  years  a  distinguished  officer  commanding  a  Corps  of 
Irregular  Cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  11.  E.  I.  C.  By  J. 
Baillie  Fuasek,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘  Travels  in  Khorassan, 
‘  ^lecopotaniia,  and  Kourdistan,’  &c.  &c.  London:  1851. 

^I'^liE  object  of  Colonel  ^lalleson  in  his  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  ‘History  of  the  French  in  India’  was 
to  describe  the  fierce  struggle  for  mastery  in  Avhich  the  two 
great  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  engaged  on  the  coast 
of  C’oroniandel  about  the  middle  of  the  lust  century.  He 
tliercfore  closed  his  narrative  with  the  capture  of  Pondicherry 
[)y  the  British  forces  under  Coote  in  tlanuary  1761.  The  task 
which  he  had  set  himself  was  then  finished,  and  it  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  his  work  to  notice  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
(not  all,  indeed,  French),  who  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  the  native  princes  in  the 
north-west  and  centre  of  India,  and  taught  them,  for  the  first 
time,  the  value  of  disciplined  infantry,  supported  by  well-served 
artillery.  For  up  to  that  period  the  Mahrattas,  as  well  as  the 
Rajpoots,  ])laced  their  reliance  almost  solely  upon  the  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  which  their  system  of  government  enabled 
them  to  bring  into  the  field.  It  is  our  object  to  tell  the  tale 
how  these  men,  or  those  among  them  who  were  masters  of  their 
craft,  and  who  have  been  wittily  called  ‘the  small  change  of 
‘  Clive,’ taught  the  :irt  of  war  to  those  whom  they  found  trusting 
in  numbers  alone,  and  with  no  other  requisite  for  conquest 
than  a  certain  amount  of  jtersonal  valour. 

Bem<it  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Savoy,  was  the  first  who  pos¬ 
sessed  at  once  the  discernment  to  see  the  advantages  of  this 
important  change  in  the  military  system  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  intluenee  necessary  to  bring  it  into  practical  operation. 
He  h:vd  commenced  his  career  as  an  officer  in  the  Irish  brigade 
in  the  service  of  France,  from  which  he  passed,  after  some 
years,  into  that  of  Russia,  and  w'as  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks 
at  tlie  siege  of  Tenedos.  Hearing  after  his  release  from  some 
Englishmen  whom  he  met  at  Smyrna  that  there  was  a  great 
opening  for  military  adventure  in  India,  he  proceeded  thither, 
arriving  at  Madras  earlv  in  1778  ;  wliere  he  heeame  an  officer 
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in  a  regiment  of  the  East  India  Company’s  native  infantry.  „ 

lint  conceiving  himself  to  have  been  ill-used  by  Lord  Macartney,  r 

then  the  Governor,  in  the  matter  of  promotion,  he  threw  up 
his  commission  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  l)eing  furnished  with  I 

letters  of  introduction  from  the  Governor  (who  would  seem  to  \ 

liave  condoned  his  conduct  in  retiring  from  the  service),  to  , 

AV  arren  Hastings,  then  the  Governor-General  of  India.  I  j 

After  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  not  very  serious,  in  the  , 

north-western  provinces,  De  Boigne  determined  upon  entering  , 

the  service  of  one  of  the  native  Powers  in  that  quarter,  then,  as  ^ 

always,  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  finally  attached  himself  to  \ 

Madhajee  Sindhia,  for  whom  he  undertook  to  raise  and  disei-  , 

j>Hne  two  battalions  of  infantry  numbering  850  men  in  each.  » 

'L'his  object  he  accomplished  within  five  mouths,  and  for  three  < 

years  after  he  joined  the  Mahratta  army  he  did  excellent  service,  < 

and  satisfied  himself  by  experience  of  the  soundness  of  his  < 

views  in  organising  regiments  of  infantry  upon  the  model  of  ,  < 

the  Sepoys  wlntni  he  had  seen  at  Madras  and  Calcutta.  < 

But  he  shortly  perceived  that  the  body  under  his  immediate  < 

command,  although  it  seems  to  have  always  borne  the  brunt  of  i  < 

the  afl'airs  in  which  it  was  engagetl,  was  too  small  to  prove  of  I  j 

essential  service  in  deciding  the  issue  of  pitched  battles,  where  ’  . 

many  thousands  were  arrayed  on  either  side ;  and  he  cf)nse-  I 

qnently  urged  Sindhia  to  allow  him  to  organise  a  much  larger  1 

force  on  the  same  system.  But  that  prince,  though  highly  in-  j 

telligcnt,  was  naturally  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
national  arm,  and  declined  at  the  time  De  Boigne’s  otfer.  He  , 

therefore  retired  t*)  Lucknow,  and  entered  into  business  as  a 
merchant,  in  some  sort  of  connexion  with  a  man  afterwards 
known  as  General  Martino,  in  tlie  service  of  the  Newab  Vizier, 
who  built  at  Lucknow  the  i)alacc  of  Constantia  and  founded 
by  his  will  a  noble  charitable  establishment  for  purposes  of 
education  in  t'alcutta,  <‘allcd  the  Martiniere.  But  Si?idhia  , 

shortly  thought  bettor  of  his  objections  to  De  Boigne’s  project, 
recalled  bim  to  his  service,  and  gave  him  authority,  and  for  the 
first  time  ample  pecuniary  means,  to  raise  a  corps  of  1(),()()() 
men,  including  his  two  original  battalions,  which  important 
measure  was  promjttly  carried  into  execution. 

Prom  this  time  foith,  till  the  day  when  he  unwisely  pro¬ 
voked  the  hostility  of  the  British  Government,  the  triumphs 
of  Sindhia  and  his  successor  in  the  field,  and  the  consequent 
ac(|uisitions  of  dominion  and  ])ower,  were  I'apid  and  uninter¬ 
rupted.  De  Boigne  won  for  his  master  the  bloody  battles  of 
I’atun  and  Mairtha  ;  after  the  former  of  which,  fought  on  the 
2()tl^  of  <1  une  1 7!8>,  against  the  ai  iny  of  the  Enq)eror.  snoo 
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by  the  Rajjioot  princes  of  Jyporc  and  Joudpore,  one  hundred 
guns,  fifty  ele])hants,  two  hundred  standards,  and  all  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  defeated  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
These  great  victories,  which  were  the  uiuiuestionable  results  of 
the  steady  valour  and  discipline  of  I)e  lioigne’s  regiments,  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  Sindhia  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
regular  troops,  that  he  directed  I)e  Boigne  to  raise  two  more 
brigades  upon  the  same  model  as  the  first,  assigning  for  their 
maintenance  territory  yielding  22(),0()()/.  per  annum.  lie  also 
appointed  De  Boigne  commandcr-in-chief  in  Ilindostan.  Suh- 
seciuently,  that  general  led  his  army  against  llolkar,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  Sindhia’s  absence  at  Poona  to  invade  and 
ravage  his  territory.  llolkar  had  on  this  occasion  ‘  four  regular 
‘  battalions  of  foot,  under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  Duder- 
‘  naig,  a  gallant  French  officer,  and  having  succeeded  in 
‘  exploding  thirteen  of  l)e  Boigne’s  tumbrils  at  tbecommence- 
‘  ment  of  the  action,  he  was  able  to  offer  the  most  obstinate 
‘  resistance  that  Dc  Boigne  ever  experienced.  Eventually, 

‘  however,  Dudernaig’s  four  battalions  were  all  but  annihilated ; 

‘  their  guns,  thirty-eight  in  number,  all  taken,  and  almost  all 
‘  their  European  officers  were  killed.’  This  battle,  which  was 
fought  near  the  village  of  Lukhairee  in  September  17it2, 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  serious  affair  iii  which  De  Boigne 
was  engaged. 

In  1794  Madhajee  Sindliia  died,  and  w.as  succeeded  by  his 
grand  nephew,  Dowlut  Kao,  greatly  to  whose  dissatisfaction 
Ue  Boigne,  finditig  his  health  beginning  to  fail  him,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  bis  unceasing  labours  and  anxieties,  determined  to 
retire  in  1790.  He  was,  beyond  alt  comparison,  the  best  soldier 
ami  the  best  man  who  rose  to  supreme  command  in  the  service 
of  any  of  the  Mahratta  princes.  His  character  was  unstained 
by  any  act  of  treachery  or  cruelty.  He  a|)pears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  undaunted  resolution,  and  of  that  prompt  decision  in 
circumstances  of  imminent  danger  which  is  more  rare  and  more 
valuable  than  merely  animal  courage.  And  he  served  the 
masters,  who  appear  to  have  implicitly  trusted  him,  zealously 
and  loyally.  But  his  character  has  been  Avell  and  fully 
delineated  by  an  officer  who  served  under  him  for  a  long  period. 

‘  Dc  Boigne  is  formed  by  nature  to  guide  and  to  command.  Ilis 
school  acquirements  arc  not  much  above  mediocrity  ;  but  he  is  a 
tolenible  Latin  scholar,  and  reads  and  writes  and  sp^^aks  French,  Italian, 
Persian,  llindostauee,  and  Knglish  llueutly.  He  is  an  attentive  ob¬ 
server  of  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  men,  affable  and  good- 
humoured,  but  resolute  and  firm ;  he  has  entire  command  over  his 
jiassions . On  the  grand  stage  where  he  has  acted  a  brilliant 
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.md  important  part  for  these  ton  years,  he  is  at  once  dreaded  and 
idolised.  Latterly,  the  very  name  of  De  Boigne  conveyed  more  terror 
than  the  thunder  of  his  cannon,  a  singular  instance  of  which  1  will 
relate.  Nujut  Koolee  Khan,  in  his  last  moments,  advised  his  Begnrn 
to  resist,  in  the  fortress  of  Canonnd,  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  “  Be- 
“  sist  them”  he  said  ;  “  but  if  De  Boigne  appears,  yield.”  That  this 
renown  was  not  unfounded,  mtiy  be  gathered  from  the  list  of  his 
victories  at  Agni,  at  I’atnn,  at  Mairtha,  at  Luklniiree,  and  many 
otlier  fields  of  lesser  imporfcince:  he  never  lost  a  battle.  He  will  be 
long  regretted  in  India.  His  jtisticc  was  uncommon,  and  singularly 
well  projiortioned  between  severity  tmd  mildness;  ho  possesst'd  the 
iirt  of  gaitiing  the  confidence  of  both  princes  and  subjects;  active  and 
j>ersevering  to  a  degri'o  only  to  be  conceived  or  believed  by  those  who 
were  specUttors  of  his  indefatigable  labours,  he  continued  at  business 
of  the  mo.st  varied  and  important  character  from  sunrise  to  midnight, 
and  this  without  an  European  assistant  — for  ho  is  diffident  in  jdacing 
his  trust — :md  all  this  not  for  one  dtiy,  but  unremittingly  for  ten  year.s. 
To  this  unceasing  toil  he  sjicrificcd  one  f)f  the  most  robust  constitutions 
which  ever  nature  formed.  In  ])crson  he  is  above  si.x  feet  high,  large- 
limbed,  giant-boned,  strong-featured,  and  with  piercing  eye.s. 

‘  Ho  raised  the  power  of  Madhajee  Sindhia  to  a  pitch  that  chief 
could  never  have  expected  or  seriously  hoped  for;  and  fixed  it  on 

the  basis  of  a  powerful,  well-disciplined,  and  well-j)aid  army . 

Dowliit  Kao  Sindhia  now  |X)s.sesses  the  largest  and  best-di.sciplined 
troops  that  ever  were  under  a  native  prince,  in  the  Enroj)e!m  form; 
and  he  may  tlefy,  and  hits  defied,  the  whole  Mahratta  etnpire.  He  has 
six  regular  brigades,  besiiles  detached  battalions;  they  consi.st  of 
thirty  battalions  of  Sepoys,  and  ten  of  Nujeebs,  of  7bb  men  each; 
2,000  regular  cavalry,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon  ;  besides  this,  he  has 
100,000  Mahrjitta  cavaliy,  and  2,000  irregular  infantry.  All  other 
Eurojieans  have  fiiiled  in  such  attempts  from  want  of  funds  for  regular 
pay.  De  Boigne  .saw  this  error  from  the  first,  and  prevailed  on  Sindhia 
to  give  ov'cr  in  dnidad,  Purgunnahs  producing  twenty  lakhs,  and  these 
were  increased  to  thirty  lakhs,  a  year ;  and  all  these  Purgunnahs  were 
in  the  most  thriving  state  from  good  management. 

‘  One  trait  of  De  Boigne  should  not  be  pas.sed  over  in  silence.  It  was 
his  earnest  aim  to  .soften,  in  all  ways,  the  horrors  of  war.  Every  officer 
and  soldier,  when  wounded,  received  a  present  of  a  certain  number  of 
day.s’  pay  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  his  hurt,  without  any 
stoppace  during  the  time  of  cure ;  and  all  disabled  received  a  pension 
for  life,  besides  an  a.ssignment  in  land,  to  which  the  relations  of  the 
killed  succeed.  No  other  native  Power  has  ever  done  this.’ 

De  15oiorne’.s  uniform  success — for  if  once  or  twice  rei)ulse(l, 
lie  never  lost  a  battle — proves  to  tleinonstration  the  superiority 
of  disciplined  infantry,  supjmrtcd  by  fruns,  and  well  handled, 
even  Avhen  armed  Avith  the  very  imperfect  muskets  of  that 
period,  over  the  larfrest  bodies  of  the  most  gallant  cavalry.  In 
every  one  of  De  lioigne’s  encounters  Avith  the  Kajpoots,  they 
did  all  that  the  most  determined  horsemen  could  do  to  ride 
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down  liis  battalions,  cliar^in"  up  to  the  muzzles  of  his  cannon, 
and  cuttiiif;  down  his  juiuuuers.  Hut  he  defeated  them  on 
every  occasion  with  terrible  slaughter,  thoujih  they  once  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  almost  exterminating  oiie  of  his  brigades,  not  being 
stopped  by  the  showers  of  grape-shot  which  were  j)oured  upon 
them,  but  spurring  their  horses  on  and  over  the  bayonets  of  the 
infantry.  One  of  these  scenes  is  well  described  in  Fraser’s 
‘  Military  Memoir  of  Colonel  Skinner.’ 

‘On  the  other  side,  10,00()  Uhaton*  (.Tond[M)re  Rajpoots)  c.ame 
thundering  furiously  upon  De  Boigne,  charging  up  to  the  very  guns, 
and  cutting  down  the  artillerists,  in  spite  of  iimnense  carnage  made  in 
their  own  ranks.  Jiut  the  steadiness  of  the  regular  troops  prevailed  ; 
the  Rhatores,  broken  and  greatly  thinned,  gave  way,  and  the  batfcilions 
advanced  in  their  turn.’ 

Of  the  battle  of  Mairtba  Colonel  Tod  says  in  his  *  Annals 
‘  of  Raji)0(ttana  ’ — 

‘Had  there  been  a  reserve  at  this  moment,  the  day  of  Mairtha 
would  have  surpass(>d  that  of  Tbiiga.  I>nt  here  thi‘  skill  of  De  Boigne, 
and  the  discijdine  of  Ins  troops,  were  an  overmatch  for  valour,  unsus¬ 
tained  by  discipline  and  discretion.  The  Rhatore  band  had  no  infiintry 
to  sectiro  their  victory ;  the  guns  were  wheeled  round,  the  line  was 
re  H)rmed,  and  ready  to  receive  them  on  their  return.  Fresh  showers 
of  shot  and  grape  met  their  thinned  ranks,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  four 
thousand  leit  the  field.’ 

De  Boigne  lived  many  years  affer  his  return  to  his  native 
land  in  jtrosperity  and  honour.  lie  had  brought  home  a  splen¬ 
did  fortune,  and  he  spent  it  splendidly.  The  chateau  which 
he  built  at  Chamberri,  and  the  gardens  and  plantations  with 
which  he  adorned  it,  were  ecpially  magnificent.  And  ‘  honours,’ 
says  our  authority,  ‘  were  not  watiting.  lie  received  from  his 
‘  own  s(*vereign,  Victor  Emanuel,  the  title  and  dignity  of 
‘  count,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  the  Grand  Cross 
‘  of  the  order  of  St.  ^lauriee  and  St.  Lazarus,  besides  the 
‘distinction  of  having  his  bust  in  maible,  sculjitured  by  the 
‘  king’s  order,  placed  in  the  public  library  of  Chamberri. 

‘  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  emulated  the  example  of  the  Count’s 
‘  sovereign ;  he  created  him  Marcchal  de  Camp,  and  gave  him 
‘  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.’ 
He  married  a  French  lady  of  rank,  who  has  left  a  name  in 
Parisian  society,  for  il.  Guizot  has  written  a  memoir  of  her;  but 
this  alliance  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  they  seldom  lived  together. 
De  Boigne  w'as  to  the  full  as  munificent  in  his  benevolence 
and  endowments — to  which,  and  the  embellishment  of  his  native 
city,  he  devoted  more  than  150,000/. — as  he  w'as  s])lendid  in 
his  own  establishment.  lie  employed  w'cll  the  wealth  which 
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lie  had  honourably  acquired,  not  only  from  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  districts  assigned  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
troops,  but  also  from  the  commercial  transactions  at  Lucknow, 
for  which  he  supplied  the  capital.  lie  reached  the  good  old 
ago  of  eighty,  dying  on  ,Iune  21,  1830. 

His  successor  in  India,  jM.  Perron,  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  order.  I)e  Iloigne  Avas  eminently  simple  and  straightfor- 
Avard  ;  Perron  Avas  addicted  to  intrigue.  l)e  lloigue  Avas  fair 
.and  even-handed  in  his  dealings  Avith  all  avIio  served  under  him, 
Avhatevor  their  nationality.  Colonel  Skinner  gives  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  account  of  Perron’s  conduct.  He  says,  ‘  It  became  his 
‘  policy  or  his  pleasure  to  give  the  preference  in  his  choice  of 
‘  oflicers  to  his  oavii  countrymen  over  all  others,  and  this  to 
‘  such  an  extent  as  not  only  to  disgust  the  Mahrattas,  but  to 
‘  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English  and  country-horns  against 
‘  them.’  De  I’oigne  Avas  so  Avell  disposed  toAvards  the  English 
that  he  made  it  an  express  stipulation,  and  that  in  Avriting, 
Avhen  he  engaged  Avith  Sindhia,  that  he  should  not  be  required 
to  serve  against  them.  Perron  Avas  uniformly  and  bitterly 
luAstile  against  our  Government,  being  stimulated  by  bis  en¬ 
mity  and  his  pride  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Napoleon  I.  Put 
it  Avas  natural  perhaj)s  that  the  Savoyard  and  the  Frcnchimm 
should  have  differed  in  this  resjACct,  and  l)e  Boigne  had  more¬ 
over  received  personal  kindness  at  the  hands  of  our  Governor- 
General. 

The  Kajah  of  Jy|iore,  refusing  to  ])ay  his  stipulated  tribute 
to  the  Malirattas,  a  force  Avas  despatched  to  ])unish  and  coerce 
him.  Perron  did  not  command  the  army  on  this  occasion, 
being  absent  in  Himlostan,  Avhcrc  his  head  ([uarters  Avere  fixed, 
l)ut  Skinner,  then  a  very  young  stddier,  t(tok  part  in  the  action, 
Avhich  he  Inis  described  in  very  vivid  language. 

‘  Tlie  Hhatoros,  (lio  says),  nuire  tlian  10,000  in  nutnf)or,  avpic  soon 
approaoliing  from  a  distance  ;  t!ie  tramp  of  tfioir  immense  and  eomj'act 
body  rising  like  thunder  af)ove  tlie  roar  of  battle.  They  came  on 
first  at  a  hand-gallop.  Avhich  increased  in  speed  as  they  apj>roaehcd; 
the  Avcll-servcd  guns  of  the  brigade  shoAvtTi-d  grap(!  U[)()n  tlicnr  dense 
mass,  cutting  down  liiindreds  at  each  discharge  ;  but  this  had  no  ellect 
in  arresting  their  progress;  on  they  came,  like  a  AA’hirlwind,  trampling 
ojii  fifteen  hundred  of  their  own  budv,  <lestn)yeil  by  the  cannon  of  the 
brigade ;  neither  the  murderous  volleys  from  the  muskets,  nor  tlia 
serrieil  hedge  of  bayonets  couhl  check  fir  shake  them  ;  they  poured 
like  Ji  torrent  over  the  brigade’  (that  of  Dudernaig,  above  alluded  to), 

‘  and  rode  it  faiily  down,  leaving  scarce  a  A’cstige  of  it  remaining,  as  if 
the  sheer  Aveight  of  their  mass  had  ground  it  to  pieces.  Then,  as  if 
they  had  but  ntet  Avith  a  slight  obstacle,  they  looked  not  even  behind 
them  at  the  fallen,  but  Avent  on  unsh.aken,  and  still  in  their  formidable 
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mass,  to  attack  the  cavalry  in  the  second  line.  These  (as  Skinner 
says)  ran  like  sheep,  while  the  Rhatores  pursued  them,  cutting  them 
down  for  several  miles.’ 

Skinner  adds  that  Dudernaig  ‘escaped  only  by  throwing 
‘  himself  among  the  dead  ;  ’  and  he  relates  that  after  returning, 
with  their  kettle-drums  beating,  from  chasing  the  runaway 
Mahrattas  off  the  field,  they  twice  charged  the  unbroken 
brigades,  several  of  them  breaking  into  the  squares,  and  being 
bayoneted  there. 

They  were  most  gallant  soldiers,  these  Rajpoots,  and  it  is 
really  grievous  to  think  how,  by  want  of  union  and  by  bad  policy, 
they  permitted  themselves  to  be  trampled  upon,  bullied,  and 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas,  a  people  inferior  to  them  in  every 
respect.  They  had  their  vices — they  were  immoderately  ad¬ 
dicted  to  opium ;  and,  far  worse  than  that,  their  pride  of  caste 
and  fear  of  social  degradation  impelled  them  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  of  the  demon  who  presides  over  those  passions  a  sacrifice 
as  precious  as  those  offered  in  days  of  old  to  Moloch. — they 
withdrew  the  gift  of  life  from  their  infant  daughters.  The 
British  Government  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
struggle  against  this  abominable  crime,  and  have  met  with  a 
large  measure  of  success ;  and  we  may  hope  with  confidence 
that  wlien  the  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  are  more  generally  brought, 
a.s  they  have  been  partially  of  late,  within  the  inffuence,  not  of 
English  statesmen  only,  but  of  English  wives  and  mothers,  a 
custom  .so  hateful  will  l)e  effectually  swept  away. 

About  this  period  Perron  was  brought  into  contact,  and 
eventually  into  collision,  with  a  man  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able,  in  some  res])ccts,  of  all  who  figured  at  that  time  upon  the 
stage  of  Morth-Western  India,  (ieorge  Thomas,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was,  it  is  probable,  the  humblest  in  birth,  and  the 
least  favoured  by  education,  of  the  many  soldiers  of  fortune  of 
the  day.  Coming  to  India  as  a  (juartermaster  in  a  man-of-war, 
some  say  as  a  common  sailor,  in  the  year  1771,  he  left  his  ship 
—probably  deserted — and  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Polygars,  petty  native  chieftains,  the  wild  rulers  of  wild  hills 
and  jungles  to  the  southward  of  Madras.  Alter  some  years 
spent  in  that  quarter,  he  plunged  boldly  itito  the  vast  tract  «»f 
country  that  lay  between  him  and  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view,  and  arriving  in  the  course  of  time  at  Delhi,  he  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  Hegum  Somroo. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  adventures  through  which  he 
passed  on  this  perilous  journey.  Those  who  know  what  India 
was  at  that  epoch,  how  the  country  swarmed  with  armed  men, 
some  in  bands  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  some  in  the  shape  of 
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single  or  affiliated  highwaymen  (known  as  ‘  Cozahs’);  how,  in 
the  words  of‘  the  Song  of  Deborah,  ‘  the  higliways  were  un- 
‘  occupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  through  hyeways  ;  ’  how 
no  «)nc  dared  to  live  in  a  detached  house,  and  every  village  was 
fortified : — will  he  able  to  estimate,  in  some  measure,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  of  such  an  adventure.  We  know  as  little 
about  the  cireumstanccs  of  his  introduction  to  service  in  the 
north-west,  as  we  do  about  his  journey  thither;  and  it  is  hardly 
less  wonderful  that  a  friendless  Euroj)eau  .should  have  found 
congenial  employment  in  that  quarter,  than  that  he  should 
have  lived  to  reach  it.  He  remained  for  some  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Begum,  fighting  her  battles  successfully  against 
the  Sikhs  and  otlicr  assailants,  until  he  was  ousted  by  some 
other  candidate  for  her  favour,  probably  by  Levasso,  the  person 
whom  she  unwisely  took  for  her  second  husband.  But  he  was 
too  usefid  a  man  to  he  long  out  of  emj)loy.  He  was  shortly 
retained  by  Appa  Kaudarow,  an  (>fficer  of  Sindhia,  was  em- 
jdoyed  to  reduce  refractory  Zemindars,  and  hail  licence  given 
him  to  fight  himself  into  j)ossession  of  a  fief  for  the  support  of 
the  troops  which  he  had  been  directed  to  enlist.  Appa  Kan- 
darow  is  stated  to  have  drow'ued  himself  in  the  river  Jumna, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  mortal  disease ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  Thomas  appears  to  have  acknowledged  no  master.  Over¬ 
tures  were  made  to  him,  more  than  once,  to  enter  the  service  of 
Dowlut  Kao  Sindhia,  and  on  one  occasion  Perron  negotiated 
with  him,  whether  sincerely  or  not,  with  that  ostensible  object, 
offering  terms  which  would  have  temj)ted  many  men.  But 
whether  he  distrusted  Perron,  or — as  the  event  showed  to  be 
likely — because  he  had  other  and  more  ambitious  views,  he 
broke  off  the  conference,  and  marched  hack  to  his  fief.  For 
Thomas  was  distinguished  from  the  other  adventurers  then 
in  the  field  not  only  by  his  humble  origin,  and  by  the  bold 
step  that  he  had  taken  in  traversing  unaccompanied,  as  far  as 
we  know',  the  whole  length  of  India  in  (juest  of  employment, 
hut  also  by  the  singular  boldness  of  his  aspirations,  inasnuich 
as  he  alone  appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  establishing 
himself  as  an  independent  prince.  He  had  obtained  dominion 
by  force  of  arms  over  a  tract  of  country  which  apparently  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  other  ruler,  and  where  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  This  territory,  or  a  part  of 
it  at  least,  had  been  ostensibly  ceded  to  him  by  the  Mahrattas, 
but,  in  fact,  they  jtretended  to  grant  what  was  not  theirs  to 
give,  the  inhabitants  being  virtually' independent ;  and  Thomas  [ 
had  to  fight  his  way  to  su])remacy  against  the  formidable  oppo-  f 
sition  of  a  very  warlike  poj)ulation.  I 
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But  let  him  tell  his  own  tale  : — 

‘  Here  (he  sjiys)  I  estaV)lished  my  capital,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the 
city,  long  since  fallen  into  decay,  and  repsiired  the  Ibrtifications.  As  it 
had  been  long  deserted,  at  first  I  found  difficulty  in  procuring  inhabit¬ 
ants,  but  by  degrees  and  gentle  treatment,  I  selected  between  five  and 
six  thousand  persons,  to  whom  I  allowed  every  lawful  indulgence. 

‘  I  established  a  mint,  and  coined  my  own  rupees,  which  I  made 
current  in  my  army  and  country,  as  from  the  commencement  of  my 
career  at  Jyjghur  1  had  resolved  to  establish  an  indet)endency.  I  em¬ 
ployed  workmen  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  I  now  judged  that 
nothing  but  force  of  arms  could  maintain  me  in  my  authority.  I 
thereH)re  increased  their  numbers,  cast  my  own  artillery,  commenced 
making  muskets,  matchlocks,  and  powder,  and,  in  short,  made  the  best 
preparations  for  ctirrying  on  an  offensive  or  defensive  war,  till  at 
length  hiiving  gained  a  capibil  and  country,  bordering  on  the  Sikh 
territories,  I  wished  to  put  myself  in  a  caj)acity,  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  offer,  of  attempting  the  comjuest  of  the  Punjab,  and 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  planting  the  Bumsii  Standakd  on  the  banks 
of  the  Attock,’  as  he  called  the  Indus. 

Truly,  it  miglit  be  said  of  George  Thomas,  as  King  James 
of  Scotland  said  of  Johnny  Armstrong,  a  hero  of  the  border, 

‘  What  wants  this  knave 
That  a  king  .should  hav'e?’ 

coining  money,  raising  troops,  casting  guns,  and  levying 
contributions,  with  a  degree  of  calm  confidence  that  would 
have  beseemed  the  mightiest  of  conquerors.  But  Thomas  was 
not  a  knave  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  appears 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  man  ot  more  than  ordinary  honesty. 
Like  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  like  many  soldiers  not  of  that 
class,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  wdiich  his  ambi¬ 
tion  entailed  upon  those  whom  he  defeated,  but  he  was  never 
wantonly  cruel,  and  towards  his  own  men  he  was  eminently 
kind  and  considerate,  settling  pensions  on  the  wounded,  and 
on  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  fell  in  action.  War 
would  be  a  more  tolerable  thing  than  it  is,  if  all  commanders 
of  troo])s  were  as  thoughtful  and  kind  as  George  Tluunas. 

One  fact  is  very  remarkable — to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  advert  more  at  length  in  the  sequel — not  only  in  the  record 
that  we  have  of  this  man’s  strange  career,  but  in  all  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  that  period,  namely,  the  contemptuous  light  in  which 
the  military  power  of  the  Sikhs  is  invariably  regarded.  We 
all  know  what  that  jtower  grew  to  at  a  later  }>erioil,  and  the 
difference  between  the  Sikh  soldier  as  Thonuus  and  Perron 
knew  him,  and  as  he  faced  the  British  army  commanded  by- 
Lord  Gough,  can  well  be  accounted  for.  Still  that  difference 
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was  extreme,  and  a  very  useful  moi'al  for  our  own  guidance 
may  be  drawn  from  it. 

tVom  the  time  when  he  formed  tlie  bold  resolution  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  as  an  independent  prince,  down  to  the  date  of 
his  final  fall,  George  Thomas  was  engaged  in  incessant  conflicts 
with  every  class  of  his  neighliours,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
compass — Rajpoots,  iSIahrattas,  Juts,  and  Sikhs.  And  until 
he  was  crushed  by  the  gi’catly  superior  numbers  of  the  forces 
which  Perron  brought  against  him,  he  appears  to  have  been 
uniformly  successf’id.  How  profitable  the  results  of  one  of 
these  raids  was  (for  raids  they  were,  though  on  a  large  scale, 
with  hf»rse  and  foot,  and  not  a  few  guns),  the  following  extract 
from  ^lajor  Francklin’s  work,  given  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
himself,  will  evince  : — 

‘  Tims  ended  a  canijiaign  of  seven  months,  in  which  I  had  been 
more  successful  than  I  could  possibly  have  expected,  when  I  tiist  took 
the  field  with  a  force  consisting  of  0,(100  men  and  30  pieces  of  cannon. 

[  lost  in  killed,  w«)unded,  and  dis.able(l,  nearly  one-third  of  mv  force; 
but  the  enemy  lost  .'),0e0  persons  of  all  (lescrij)tions.  I  i-eaiised  nearly 
200,000  rupees,  exclusive  of  the  pay  of  my  army,  and  was  to  receive 
an  additional  100,O()O  for  the  hf)stages  which  were  delivered  up.  I 
explored  the  country,  formed  alliance.s,  and,  in  short,  was  Dictator  in 
all  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Sikh.s,  to  the  southward  of  the  river 
Sutlege.’ 

Rut  besides  payments  of  money,  he  imposed  other  onerou.s 
terms  ujton  his  enemies,  compelling  the  Rajah  of  Puttialla 
first  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  fort  in  which  his  sister  had  taken 
refuge,  tind  then  to  restore  her  to  her  former  jtosition,  and  to 
pay  a  considerable  penalty.  And  when  he  was  finally  brouglit 
to  bay  and  compelled  to  surrender,  he  was  able  to  stipulate 
that  he  should  be  escorted  with  honour  by  a  battalion  of  regu¬ 
lar  Sejmys,  commanded  by  an  English  officer,  to  the  nearest 
cantonment  of  the  Rritish  forces.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Renares,  where  he  a[)j)ears  to  have  stayed  for  some  months, 
and  where  ho  met  his  biograjdier,  C’aptain  Francklin,  to  whom 
he  dictated  those  jnissages  of  the  memoir  which  are  manifestly, 
as  they  profc.ss  to  be,  the  sjumtancous  productions  of  his  own 
mind.  Unhajtjnly,  after  all  his  trials  and  perils,  and  after 
having  faced  death  in  numberless  ciumunters,  many  of  them 
hand  to  hand,  he  did  not  live  to  reach  his  native  land,  nor  even 
Calcutta.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Rerhanipore,  then  a 
station  of  the  Rritish  army.  And  if  we  can  forgive  him — what 
at  that  time,  and  under  his  circumstances,  was  rarely  accounted  | 
a  crime  —that  he  shed  blood,  and  that  very  largely,  in  the  j 
(juarrels  of  others  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  and  that  he  f 
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manifested  occasionally  very  violent  outbursts  of  temper,  we 
shall  still,  to  do  justice,  be  obliged  to  admit  that  he  displayed 
many  and  very  striking  traits  of  generosity  and  benevolence, 
that  he  was  scrupulously  true  to  all  his  engagements,  that  he 
never  deserted  or  betrayed  a  friend  or  an  ally,  and  that  he 
possessed  in  an  uncommon  measure  those  noble  qualities  which 
secured  to  him  the  devoted  attachmeut  of  all,  of  whatever  race, 
who  served  under  him. 

One  remarkable  anecdote  of  the  close  of  his  career  remains 
to  be  told.  lie  was  always  devotedly  loyal  to  the  British 
Government,  and  the  conclusion  of  his  day-dream  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Punjilb  was  always  the  annexation  of  that  bi’oad  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  dominions  of  his  Sovereign.  On  his  way  down  the 
river  to  Benares  he  meet  the  fleet  of  Lord  Wellesley,  then  on 
his  way  to  Lucknow.  lie  was  invited  on  board  the  boat  of 
the  Governor-General,  who  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  information,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  forces  that  the  Mahrattas  could  bring  into  the  field,  but 
also  in  respect  to  the  geography  of  the  wide  provinces  with 
which  Geoi’ge  Thomas  was  so  Avell  acquainted.  The  map  of 
North-Western  India  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  Thomas 
sweeping  his  broad  palm  over  it  from  end  to  end,  exclaimed, 
‘  All  this  ought  to  be  red,’  the  colour  indicative  of  British 
dominion.  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  after  a  very  few  short  years, 
the  restless  ambition  of  Sindhia  and  his  trust  in  Perron’s 
battalions,  provoking  a  collision,  the  fairest  of  those  provinces 
became  the  legitimate  spoils  of  war — for  the  ^lahratta  had  but 
just  w'rcsted  them  from  the  Mogul — and  were  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire. 

Injustice  to  M.  Perron  we  turn  back  from  this  episode,  in 
order  to  clear  his  character  from  what  ajipears  to  us  to  be  an 
unmerited  reproach.  That  he  was  addicted  to  intrigue  we 
have  already  admitted,  and  it  is  c(|ually  certain  that  he  gave  a 
partial  preference  to  his  own  countrymen,  as  resj)ects  promo¬ 
tion  and  command,  not  only  over  their  English  comrades,  but 
also  over  those  of  the  Mahrattas,  whose  gocal  services  deserved 
distinction  and  reward.  But  he  has  been  charged  with  being 
‘false  to  his  salt,’ and  with  deserting  his  master,  who  had  heaped 
honours  and  emoluments  u])on  him,  .at  the  crisis  when  he  had 
rashly  brought  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment.  Now'  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Perron  did  not  stand 
by  Sindhia  in  his  extremity  as  he  might  have  done,  as  men 
like  De  Boigne  and  George  Thomas  would  have  done,  if  the 
conflict  had  been  with  any  other  than  the  British  power.  But 
when  the  matter  is  more  clo.sely  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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just  cause  of  offence  and  alienation  had  latterly  been  given  to 
Perron,  and  that  the  master  who  had  ill-treated  him,  and  would, 
if  he  had  dared,  have  treated  him  still  worse,  even  to  the  last 
extremity,  had  no  right  to  count  upon  obtaining  specially 
zealous  serviees  from  him.  The  story  of  this  breach  in  the 
relations  between  the  j)rince  and  his  general  is  well  and  graphi¬ 
cally  told  by  Colonel  Skinner,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
scene,  which  illustrates  so  strikingly  the  elimax  of  MahratU 
intrigue. 

Perron  had  been  summoned  by  Sindhia  to  Ohjein,  w’here 
that  chieftain  w'as  encamjKjd.  Here  he  was  very  coolly  receive(i 
He  reached  the  camp  on  the  20th  of  ]March,  and  it  w'as  not  till 
the  26th  that  he  was  invited  to  attend  on  the  Maharajah, 
and  was  then  kept  waiting  for  two  hours,  ‘  while  Sindhia  was 
‘  amusing  himself  by  Hying  kites.’  AVhen  Perron  was  admitted 
his  audience  lasted  only  half-an-hour,  when  ‘  Sindhia  dismissed 
‘  the  durbar,  and  desired  Perron  to  return  to  his  camp,  which 
‘  he  did,  completely  disgusted  with  the  cold  and  slighting  treat- 
‘  ment  he  had  received  from  his  master.  Eight  days  now 
‘  passed  without  the  slightest  notice  or  message  from  Sindhia  to 
‘  Perron,’  wdiile  he  was  warned  by  a  friend,  a  Mahratta  officer 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  be  on  his  guard,  ‘  as  the  Maharajah 
‘  had  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  him,’  to  place  him  in  a  contine- 
ment  from  which  he  probably  w'ould  not  have  escaped  with  his 
life. 

‘Perron  (Skinner  proceeds),  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies, 
became  depressed  and  j>ertur})ed ;  when  at  length  matters  seemed  likely 
to  be!  brought  to  a  crisis.  A  day  was  a])pointed  tor  holding  a  durbar, 
to  which  Perron  and  all  his  EurojMian  officers  were  invited.  At  this 
durbar  Sindhia,  together  with  his  iiither-in-law  Surjee  liao  tihatkcii, 
had  formed  a  plot  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  had  employed  500  Pathans, 
belonging  to  Bahadour  Khan  (a  chief  then  at  Malaghur),  and  several 
others  of  his  own  favourites — his  companions  in  vice  and  debauchery — 
to  carry  this  purj  ose  into  effect. 

‘  Perron,  liowever,  was  made  aware  of  this  plot,  and  ordered  all  the 
native  officers  of  both  brigades,  as  low  as  the  rank  of  Jemadar,  as  well 
as  all  the  Euroj!oan  oflicer.s,  to  come  fully  armed  to  attend  his  visit  to 
Sindhia.  Our  fidl  uniform  included  a  brace  of  jiistols  attiichcd  to  our 
sword-Vielts,  and  the.se  he  directed  us  to  bring  loaded.  We  amounted 
in  all  to  300  native  and  30  European  oflicers ;  and  in  this  state  of 
prejKtration  we  marched  to  the  durbar,  a  large  tent  j)itched  for  the 
occa-sion. 

‘At  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  morning,  headed  by  Perron,  w-e  reached 
the  tent.  Sindhia  rose  to  receive  us,  and  we  all  presented  our  nuzzurs. 
W  e  were  then  directed  to  sit  down  on  the  left  side  of  the  presence,  the 
right  being  occupicsl  by  the  Pathans,  who  rcg.irded  us  very  fiercely- 
When  we  were  si  ated,  Sindhia,  turning  to  Perron,  observed  that  the 
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invitation  had  only  been  extended  to  himself  and  his  European  officers; 
to  which  Perron  replied,  that  in  arranging  his  suite  he  had  only  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  rule  laid  down  by  himself  and  his  uncle ;  and  this  ans\»er 
silenced  him.  All  this  time  we  sat  quiet,  eyeing  each  other,  whil^ 
much  whispering  went  on  between  Sindhia,  Gopaul  Kao,  and  Surjee 
Kao.  I  believe  it  was  Gopaul  Kao  who  persuaded  him  not  to  attempt 
any  violence,  for  that  not  only  himself,  but  the  whole  party  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  fine  body  of  men  whom  Perron  had  brought  in. 

‘  Sindhia  then  ordered  the  Pathans  to  retire,  and  they  all  got  up, 
looking  at  us  as  if  they  would  eat  us,  while  our  men  sat  laughing  at 
them  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern.  When  they  were  gone,  Sindhia 
and  Surjee  Kao  began  to  flatter,  and  endeavour  to  throw  Perron  off  his 
guard ;  but  he,  assisted  as  he  was  by  his  old  friend  Gopaul  Kao,  was 
too  old  a  soldier  to  be  so  cajoled  ;  and  so  khiluts  were  ordered  for  us 
all,  and  after  receiving  them  we  presented  our  nuzzurs,  which  he 
graciou.sly  accepted.  Betel  was  then  handed  round,  and  we  received 
leave  to  retire. 

‘  Perron  then  got  up,  and  taking  off  his  sword,  laid  it  down  at 
Sindhia’s  feet,  saying  that  he  had  grown  old  in  his  service,  and  that  it 
did  not  become  him  to  be  disgraced  by  dissolute  knaves  and  bullies ; 
tliat  all  he  wanted  was  his  discharge.  Then,  addressing  us,  he  said 
that  henceforth  we  must  look  to  Sindhia,  for  that  he,  for  his  part,  was 
too  old  now  to  brook  affronts,  and  must  retire.  Sindhia,  on  this,  rose 
and  embraced  Perron,  telling  him  that  he  regarded  him  as  his  uncle, 
and  that  he  had  no  idea  what  had  offended  him.  Compliments  without 
measure  passed  between  both  parties,  but,  on  taking  leave,  Pernm 
cautioned  Sindhia  to  beware  of  Surjee  Kao  Ghatkea,  for  he  would  be 
his  ruin — a  caution  in  which  all  the  old  Mahratta  chiefs  joined  cor¬ 
dially,  and  applauded  the  part  which  Perron  had  taken. 

‘At  length  we  returned  to  camp,  w'here  several  days  were  occupied 
in  the  transmi.ssion  of  messages  to  and  from  the  Cotirt,  and  in  visits  from 
chieftains  who  were  sent  to  make  matters  up.  But  Perron  was  too  in¬ 
dignant  to  be  pacified.’ 

After  so  plain  a  manifestation  as  this  of  a  malignant  design 
upon  his  liberty  at  lea.st,  if  not  his  life,  it  could  not  in  reason 
be  expected  that  Perron  should  retain  any  feelings  of  loyalty, 
not  to  s])eak  of  affection,  for  his  treacherous  master.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Skinner’s  biographer,  says  :  ‘  Had  Perron  been  honest 
‘  and  sincere,  instead  of  a  traitor  as  he  was,  the  Mahrattas 
‘  would  have  given  much  trouble  to  tlie  Kngiish.’  No  doubt. 
Perron,  if  w'ell  affected,  might  have  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Mahrattas  with  more  skill,  and  perhaps  with  better  success, 
than  the  inferior  officers  upon  whom  the  command  of  his 
brigades  devolved,  but  he  must  have  been  more  or  less  than 
man  if,  after  the  provocation  he  had  received,  he  could  have 
placed  his  life  at  hazard  in  the  service  of  so  faithless  a  prince. 
At  any  rate,  great  allowance  must,  in  justice,  be  made  for  a 
MtlJier,  bound  to  his  service  i)y  no  ties  of  patriotism,  who  had 
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flo  narrowly  escaped  a  snare  deliberately  set  by  his  master  for 
his  ruin.  And  it  w'ould  seem  that  Perron  had  actually  been 
dismissed  by  Sindliia  from  the  chief  command  before  Lord 
Lake  commenced  hostilities.  However  this  may  be,  Perron 
did  not  strike  a  single  blow  against  the  Ilritish  forces,  but  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  slipping  away  from  his  brigades,  and 
surrendering  to  the  English.  And  most  of  the  French  officers 
lost  no  time  in  following  his  example.  The  English  officei’s 
had  previously  been  discharged  by  Perron,  who  replied  to 
Skinner’s  remonstrances  by  crying  in  broken  English,  ‘  Ah  no, 

‘  Monsieur  Skinner,  1  not  trust,  not  trust ;  1  ’fraid  you  all  go. 

‘  Goodbye  Monsieur  Skinner  ;  no  trust,  no  trust !  ’  And  so 
he  rode  off,  Skinner  sending  an  indignant  execration  after  him. 
For  Skinner  was  at  that  time  wedded  to  the  Mahratta  service, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  fighting  quality  of  the  English 
soldiers,  he  believed  that  the  trooj)S  which  he  had  so  often  led 
or  seen  led  to  victory,  might  again  be  triumphant.  It  was  not 
till  after  much  persuasion  that  he  entered  the  liritish  service, 
and  then  only  on  the  condition — to  which  Lord  Lake,  to  his 
honour,  assented — that  he  should  not  be  required  to  serve 
against  Siudhia. 

For  a  long  lime  we  despaired  of  obtaining  any  trustworthy 
information  as  to  M.  Perron’s  movements  after  he  left  India, 
but  at  the  last  moment,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  were 
directed  to  a  work  in  which  we  least  expected  to  find  any 
trace  of  him — I)e  Bourrienne’s  iMemoirs.  That  author  was 
appointed  minister  at  Hamburg  in  June  1805,  and  he  notices 
the  arrival  of  Perron — and  by  a  second  vessel,  of  iM.  Bour- 
guien,  another  Indo-French  general,  who,  as  Perron’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  fought  the  battle  of  Delhi  against  Lord  Lake — at  that 
j)ort  in  September  of  the  following  year.  Where  they  had 
spent  the  long  intermediate  j)eriod  does  not  appear,  but  there 
was  at  that  time,  of  course,  no  <lirect  communication  between 
British  India  and  any  j)art  of  France  or  of  its  dependencies, 
and  it  j)robably  cost  these  officers  much  time  and  trouble  to 
obtain  the  means  of  returning  to  their  native  land,  even  by  a 
circuitous  route.  The  bitter  enmity  stated  to  have  existed 
between  the  two  generals  is  easily  accounted  for.  Bourguien, 
who  had  been  left  by  Perron  in  command  at  Delhi,  had  got  up 
an  intrigue  against  that  officer,  ‘asserting,’  says  Fraser,  ‘that 
‘  Perron  had  turned  traitor,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  English; 
‘  he  invited  the  trooj)s  to  make  him  their  commander,  and  that 
‘  he  would  lead  them  on  to  glory.’  Not  content  wdth  this, 
Bourguien  wrote  ‘to  the  cavalry  at  jMuttra  informing  them 
‘  that  Perron  was  a  traitor,  and  enjoining  them  to  seize  him.’ 
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This  was  provocation  enough,  and  the  more  so  because  it  was 
in  some  sense  true,  for  Perron  had  certainly,  at  that  time, 
made  up  his  mind  to  surrender  himself  to  Lord  Lake,  th«)ugh 
not  before  he  had  been  superseded  in  his  command  by  Sindhia. 
Bourguien,  on  his  part,  cordially  hated  Perron  on  the  ground 
of  the  maxim,  placed  on  record  for  all  lands  and  all  time  by 
Tacitus, — ‘Odi  quern  Iceseris.'  De  Bourrienne  writes: — 

‘  11  n’est  persorme  qui  n’ait  entondu  parler  du  fameux  general 
Perron,  qui  a  joue  un  si  grand  role  chez  les  Mahrattes  et  pres  du 
prince  Scindia.  II  y  avail  un  peu  jdus  d’un  an  que  j’etiii.s  ii  Ilainboiu-g 
qiiand  il  y  arriva.  II  vint  me  demander  un  passeport,  et  j’eus  avec  lui 
les  conversations  les  jdus  amusantes  sur  scs  aventures  vraiment  extra- 
ordinaires.  11  me  dit  qu'il  avail  possede  plus  de  cinquante  millions, 
niais  (pie  ])our  pouvoir  s’ernbanpier  dans  un  port  des  hides  orientales, 
il  avail  etc  obligii  de  payer  aux  Anglais  des  sommes  si  considerables, 
que  cela  avail  emporte  plus  des  trois  quarts  de  ses  richesses.  Plusieurs 
de  ses  malles  (.‘taient  remplies  de  magnitnpies  cachemirea.  Il  eut  la 
bont6  de  ni’en  oll'rir. 

‘  Le  giiuniral  Perron  i^tjdt  manchot.  Il  avail  avec  lui  deux  enfans, 
un  gar^'on  et  une  fille,  ne-s  d’une  mere  indienne,  et  dont  la  peau  cuivree 
nippclait  leur  origine  mat(;rnello.  Lo  costume  de  ces  enfans  (■tail  si 
original  ipi'ils  servaient  pendant  quehjue  temps  de  spectacle  partout  oil 
ils  allaienl.  Leur  col  et  leurs  bras  etaient  ceints  de  grands  anneaux 
d’or  pur,  mais  ce  collier  et  ces  bracelets  ne  resemblaient  jioint  ii  ceux 
que  jiortent  les  femmes  d'Europe  que  Ton  met  et  ote  ii  volontt*;  ils 
avaient  I'ti*  soudi!'S  sur  place,  et  cela  avec  tant  de  perfection  (pi’il 
etait  jiresipie  impossible  d’en  distinguer  la  suture.  Cos  enfans  re 
savaient  jias  un  mot  de  F ran9ais ;  leur  pere  paraissait  les  aimer  beaiicoi  p, 
et  les  caressait  sans  cesse. 

‘(^uclipies  jours  apres  Tarrivii'e  du  general  Perron,  arriva  aussi  du 
Bongale  il.  Bourguien,  qui  ])iit  aussi  un  passejiort  pour  la  France.  11 
etait  cn  giunre  ouverte  avec  il.  Perron,  qui  ni’avait  aussi  jiarlii  de  iui 
(Ians  des  tenues  pareils.  Ils  professaient  un  prolbnd  mi/pris  fun  poor 
I’antre,  et  s’accusaient  tons  deu.x  avec  acharnenient  de  la  mine  des 
Mahrattes ;  mais  tons  deux  avaient  fiiit  une  immense  fortune.  Je  ne 
wis  pas  ee  (pi’est  deveiiu  il.  Bourguien  ;  (jiiant  au  gti-ncral  Perron,  il 
vit  retire  dans  une  terre  magnifitjue  qu’il  a  aclieti'-e  dans  les  environs  de 
Vetidiane.  11  s’est  reinariij,  ct  a  eu  de  ce  second  lit  d'autres  enfans, 
qu’il  a  {larraitement  tdeviis.  Une  de  .ses  lilies,  une  aiige,  a  epousci,  ilya 
quehjues  atim'es,  un  il.  de  la  Uochefbucauld  ;  mais  pen  de  mois  apres 
Cette  union,  la  mort  I’a  enlevtie  aux  adorations  de  tons  ceux  qui  la  coii- 
Daissaient.  J’ai  connu  son  mari,  sous-prtifet  h  Sens.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  183.) 

Peri'on  liad  lived  long  enough  among  the  Mahrattas  to 
acquire,  in  full  perfection,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  habits  of 
those  ‘  liars  of  the  first  magnitude.’  De  Bourrienne  evidently 
believed,  as  Perron  would  have  had  him,  that  the  English,  who 
had  really  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  had  fleeced  him  of  three-fourths  of  his  wealth,  before 
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they  suffered  him  to  leave  India.  When  we  remember  that 
Lord  Wellesley  was  then  the  Governor-General,  and  who  they 
were  who  served  under  him,  this  fiction  retiuires  no  other  refu¬ 
tation. 

The  story  of  the  adventurous  career  of  James  Skinner  has 
been  told  well  and  in  considerable  detail  by  Mr.  James  liaillie 
Fraser,  the  author  of  the  Kuzzilbash,  a  tale  of  Persian  and 
Affghan  life,  very  popular  in  its  day,  and  of  travels  in  tluise 
and  other  Oriental  countries.  Skinner,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  officer  in  the  Company’s  service  and  of  his  Rajpootnee 
mistress,  and  who  was  wont  to  say  that  no  man  could  be  better 
bred  for  a  soldier,  did  not  rise  to  high  command,  like  Dc  Boigne 
and  Perron,  in  the  Mahratta  service,  for  he  was  still  young 
when  he  received,  with  other  Englishmen,  a  very  peremptory 
discharge  from  the  latter  general,  who  j)rofessed  to  distrust  his 
British  officers,  though  he  himself  altogether  declined  to  stand 
to  his  colours.  Skinner,  indeed,  seems  never  to  have  attained 
a  higher  position  than  the  command  of  a  battalion,  in  which, 
however,  he  did  excellent  service,  and  passed  through  many  and 
great  perils.  On  one  occasion,  in  1800,  he  barely  escaped  with 
his  life.  In  concert  with  the  Karowlee  Rajah,  he  was  o[)posed 
to  the  Ooncara  chief;  the  rajah  was  a  coward  and  his  men 
traitors,  so  that  Skinner  was  soon  left  to  fight  the  battle  with 
his  own  b.attalions  alone,  greatly  outnumbered  both  by  the  horse 
and  foot  of  the  enemy.  When  the  affair  became  desperate,  he 
says : — 

‘  Here  I  made  a  short  speech  to  my  men.  I  told  them  that  we  were 
trying  to  avoid  a  thing  which  none  cotdd  escape — that  was  de.ath — 
that  come  it  would,  and,  as  such  was  the  case,  it  became  us  to  meet  it, 
and  die  like  sohliers.’ 

The  issue  was  soon  decided : — 

‘  I  had  got  cle.ar  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  who  had  got  a  little 
sickened,  and  showed  less  disposition  to  chase,  hut  the  cavalry  kept  on 
cliarcing,  and  my  men  giving  up  very  fast.  ...  I  .still  had  some  300 
good  st>ldiers  and  my  gun  left,  Imt  a  party  of  hor.st)  prcs.s(>d  me  so 
hard,  that  I  moved  otit  with  100  men  and  stoppcil  them.  Hut  when 
I  looked  back,  1  found  only  ten  had  followed  me,  the  re.st  h:id  turned 
back,  tmd  joined  the  gun.  As  I  was  going  to  follow  them,  a  horseman 
gjillojKid  up,  matchlock  in  hand,  and  shot  me  through  the  groin.  I 
lell,  and  became  insensible  immediately ;  and  alter  my  fall,  the  poor 
remains  of  my  brave  Imt  unfortunate  fellows  met  the  siime  fate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  50  men  out  of  the  1,000  escaped  from  the  field  un¬ 
touched. 

‘  It  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  fell,  and  I  did 
not  regain  my  senses  till  sunrise  the  next  morning.  When  I  came  to 
my.self,  I  soon  remembered  what  had  happened,  for  sevenil  other 
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wounded  soldiers  were  lying  near  me.  My  pantaloons  were  the  only 
rag  that  had  been  left  me,  and  I  crawled  under  a  bush  to  shelter  myself 
from  the  sun.  Two  men  of  my  battalion  crept  near  me,  the  one  a 
Soobahdar,  who  had  his  leg  shot  off  below  tlie  knee,  the  other,  a 
Jemadar,  had  a  spear  wound  through  his  body.  We  were  now  dying 
of  thirst,  but  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  and  in  this  state  we  remained 
the  whole  day,  praying  for  death.  But,  alas  I  night  came  on,  but 
neither  death  nor  assistance.  The  moon  was  full  and  clear,  and  about 
midnight  it  was  very  cold.  So  dreadfid  did  this  night  apj)ear  to  me, 
that  I  swore,  if  I  survived,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  soldiering; 
the  wounded  on  all  sides  crying  out  for  water  ;  the  jackals  tearing  the 
dead,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  see  if  we  were  ready  for  them. 
We  only  kept  them  off  by  throwing  stones  and  making  noises.  Thus 
passed  this  long  and  horrible  night. 

‘  Next  morning  we  spied  a  man  and  an  old  woman,  who  came  to  us 
with  a  basket  and  a  pot  of  water ;  and  to  every  wounded  man  she  gave 
a  piece  of  joaree  bread  from  the  basket,  and  a  drink  from  her  water- 
pot.  To  us  she  gave  the  same,  and  I  thanked  Heaven  and  her.  But 
the  Soobahdar  was  a  high-caste  Kajpoot;  aud  as  this  woman  wjus  a 
Chumar  (or  of  the  lowest  caste),  he  would  receive  neither  water  nor 
bread  from  her.  I  tried  to  jiersuade  him  to  take  it,  that  he  might 
live ;  but  he  s:iid  that,  in  our  state,  with  but  a  few  hours  more  to 
linger,  what  was  a  little  more  or  less  suffering  to  us — why  should  he 
give  up  his  faith  for  such  an  object?  No,  he  preferred  to  die  un¬ 
polluted. 

‘  1  asked  the  woman  where  .she  lived,  and  .she  gave  me  the  name  of 
her  village,  which  was  about  two  cos  from  Jouke,  and  a  cos  and  a  half 
from  where  we  lay.  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  chieftain  of  the 
Ooneani  Kajah’s,  with  lUO  horsemen,  and  coolies  and  bildars  (porters 
and  pioneers),  andved  on  the  ground,  with  orders  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  to  send  the  wounded  into  camp.  The  poor  Soobahdar  now  got 
water,  of  which  he  was  in  the  utmost  need — indeed,  nearly  dead  lor 
want  of  it.  When  we  were  brought  to  camp,  we  found  a  large  two- 
poled  tent  pitched,  in  whieh  all  the  wounded  of  my  battalion  were  col¬ 
lected,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  amounted  now  to  .300 
men.  No  .sooner  was  I  brought  in,  than  they  all  called  out,  “  Ah,  here 
“  is  our  dear  captain  !  ”  and  some  oftered  me  bread,  and  some  water, 
or  what  they  had.  The  chieftain  had  wraj)ped  me  in  a  large  chudder 
(sheet)  when  he  took  me  up ;  and  right  glad  was  1  to  find  so  many  of 
my  brave  fellows  near  me. 

‘  My  wound  was  now  dressed  by  the  native  doctors,  and  the  ball 
taken  out.  They  soon  sent  the  Kajah  w'ord  of  my  tirrival,  and  he  .sent 
for  me  immediately.  His  tent  was  close  by,  and  they  carried  me 
thither  tiiion  my  charpau  (low  bedstead).  The  Tiajah  got  up  when  I 
entered  atid  made  my  sidaani,  and  sending  for  a  moral)  (stool),  he  sat 
down  by  me,  ii.sked  my  name,  who  I  was,  and  what  rank  I  held.  I 
replied  that  I  was  a  soldier,  and  now  his  prisoner.  He  then  sent  me 
back  to  my  tent,  stiying  that  I  re(|uired  rest,  and  gave  me  much  prai.se 
for  my  conduct  in  the  day  of  battle. 

‘  No  .sooner  htid  I  reached  my  tent,  than  a  Chobdar  came,  on  the 
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Kajali’s  part,  and  presented  me  wiili  500  rnpees,  and  a  tray  of’  cooked 
meats  for  dinner.  Of  tlie  first  I  gave  the  Chobdar  100  rupees  as  a 
present;  the  other  400,  with  the  victuals,  1  divided  amongst  my  men. 
As  for  myselfi  the  surgeon  gave  me  a  good  dose  of  opium,  whicli  pro¬ 
cured  me  a  fine  niglit’s  rest.  Ne.\t  morning,  tlie  htijali  pitched  a  small 
tent  for  me,  tind  wanted  to  remove  me  from  the  men,  but  I  begged  he 
would  permit  me  to  stay  with  them ;  on  which  he  came  himself,  and 
Silt  talking  to  me  for  an  hour  of  different  things,  and  sent  me  food  from 
his  own  kitchen,  and  was  kind  and  generous  to  all  the  wounded. 

‘  We  remained  ton  days  with  him  in  ciitnp,  alter  which  he  sent  us 
all  into  his  capital  of  Ooneara,  wliere  we  were  lodged  in  a  huge  pucka 
house  (that  is,  built  of  stone  and  lime).  In  a  few  diiys  he  followed, 
and  visited  us  every  day,  and  allowed  me  to  write  to  Perron,  stipu¬ 
lating  for  my  letter  being  in  Persian.  We  remained  with  him  a 
month,  when  he  sent  us  all  to  Bhurtjiore,  presenting  me  with  a  grand 
khilut,  including  a  horse,  a  shield,  and  a  sword ;  and  giving  ten  rupees 
to  each  of  the  men,  with  more  in  proportion  to  the  mitive  officers.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  my  friend  the  Soobahdar  was  also  fast  recovering.’ 

JSIr.  Fraser  adds  a  note: — 

‘  The  generous  conduct  of  the  Ooneara  Rajah,  one  of  the  least  of  the 
Rajpoot  princes,  cannot  fiiil  of  striking  the  reader,  especitdly  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  llolkar  and  some  of  tlie  native  chiefs :  it  breathes 
of,  and  illustrates,  thiit  generous  and  chivalrous  sjiirit  which  of  old  was 
the  boast  and  the  attribute  of  the  Rajjioot  tribes.’ 

AVhat  liero  of  European  chivalry,  what  Bayard  or  Sidney, 
could  have  shown  more  kindness  and  generosity  to  a  fidien 
enemy?  And  our  author  does  w'cll  to  place  the  INIahratta 
llolkar  in  contrast  with  the  Hajpoot  chiertain.  As  regards 
the  former  race,  from  the  heginning  to  the  end  of  the  volumes 
that  we  have  consulted  in  w  riting  this  article,  we  have  scarcely 
lit  upon  a  single  trait  in  the  ciianicter  or  conduct  of  any 
jMahratta,  high  or  low.  indicative  of  a  frank,  noble,  or  unselfish 
spirit.  They  are  all  alike  mean  and  treacherous,  and  they 
know  that  tliey  have,  and  that  they’  well  deserve,  the  reputation 
which  these  words  describe.  Sir  .iVrthur  Wellesley  w  as  placed 
by  circumstances,  on  one  occasion,  within  the  power  of  a 
JMahratta  chieftain.  ‘  Are  you  not  afraid,’  said  the  chief,  ‘to 
‘  trust  yourself  with  me  ?  ’  As  a  matter  of  course  Sir  Arthur 
replied  that  he  had  the  most  ludioimdcd  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  honour  of  his  companion.  ‘  Ah  !  ’  rejoined  the  chief, 
‘  that’s  very  well  said,  hut  after  all  we  are  hut  Mahrattas.’ 
Assa-ssinations,  torturings,  and  brutal  e.xecutions,  crushing 
state  pnsoners’  heads  with  mallets,  trampling  them  to  death 
under  the  feet  of  elephants,  and  the  like,  deface  every  page  of 
their  history  from  Sevajee  downwards  ;  and  the  Nana  of  Cawn- 
pore  was  a  true  scion  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang.  Some 
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few  of  their  women  have  been  bright  exsimples  of  a  gentler  anti 
more  humane  sj)irit,  but  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
the  race  over  Avhose  decadence  jtseudo-philanthropists  shed 
tears  worthy  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  are  men  unworthy  of  trust, 
tricky  and  false  in  civil  life,  and  when  kept  down  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power  ;  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  when  placed  in  positions 
enabling  them  to  manifest  their  natural  character  without 
restraint. 

The  Kajpoots  are  men  of  a  very  different  type.  They 
only  are  the  true  aristocracy  of  India;  they  only  have  any 
real  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  general  body  of  their 
subjects.  In  many  places  where  the  Mahrattas  ruled,  the 
peoj)le  of  their  own  race  were  very  few.  Sir  .lolin  Malcolm 
wrote,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  there  were  not 
more  Mahrattas  within  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Nag- 
pore  than  there  were  Englisbinen  in  Bengal.  We  believe 
that  the  relations  of  the  two  parties  to  each  other  remain,  to 
the  ])resent  day,  j)retty  much  the  same,  if,  indeed,  the  great 
influx  of  Englislnnen  of  late  years  into  Bengal  have  not 
turned  the  scale  of  numbers  in  their  favour.  But  there  are 
some  who  maunder  over  the  annexation  of  the  province  to 
the  British  dominions  on  the  death  of  the  last  rajah  without 
heirs,  as  if  the  affections  of  a  loyal  and  >'.evoted  people  had 
been  outraged  by  the  measure,  as  if  the  ^lahrattas  had  held 
the  territory  for  centuries,  and  as  if  the  whole  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nagpore  clung  to  their  rulers  of  yesterday  as 
fondly  as  the  natives  of  Rajpootana  reverence  the  rajahs  whom 
they  believe  to  be  descended  from  the  Sun. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  l)reaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Sindiiia  and  the  British  Government,  Skinner  continued  in 
command  of  a  Mahratta  battalion,  doing  zealous  and  excellent 
service ;  and  it  would  seem  that  his  father  being  dead,  he  felt 
no  such  tie  of  allcgiajice  to  England  as  would  have  led  him 
to  dispense  voluntarily  with  the  military  obligations  that 
bound  him  to  the  master  whose  salt  he  had  eaten  for  several 
years.  He  appears,  indeed,  from  ^Ir.  Fraser’s  account  of  his 
feelings,  to  have  imbibed  a  strong  prejudice  against  his  father’s 
countrymen  and  the  British  service  ;  he  endeavoured,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  induce  Perron  to  recall  his  discharge,  and  he 
refused  to  accept  Lord  Lake’s  offer  of  employment,  except 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  not  to  be  recpiired  to  serve 
against  Sindhia.  To  this  condition  Lord  Lake  generously 
and  wisely  assented,  and  from  that  moment  Skinner  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Company  with  that  loyalty  and 
devotion  which  eminently  distinguished  his  character,  until. 
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having  won  the  favour  of  every  general  under  whom  he  served 
— Lord  Lake,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
and  Lord  Coinbermere — he  was  rewarded  by  the  commission  of 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  service,  and  by  the  Star 
of  a  Commander  of  the  Bath.*  But  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  follow  him  into  his  new  career ;  and  we  shall  close 
our  notice  of  this  gallant  soldier  by  the  relation  of  two  anec¬ 
dotes,  in  one  of  which  he  was  personally  an  actor,  and  in  the 
other  only  an  eyewitness. 

The  .Bajah  of  Jypore  had  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated 
tribute  to  Sindhia,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  an  army  was  sent 
to  coerce  him.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which,  despite  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  lihatore  cavalry,  the  disciplined  infantry  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  Kajpoots  were  driven  from  the  field.  Skinner 
was  sent  f()rward  with  300  cavalry  to  ascertain  to  what  dis¬ 
tance  the  flight  had  extended.  He  found  the  enemy’s  camp 
entirely  deserted. 

‘  My  troopers  (lie  says)  dispersed  to  plunder,  and  I  myself,  with 
two  of  them,  went  on,  and  reached  the  llajah’s  own  bungalow,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw,  all  covered  with  embroidery  and 
crimson  velvet.  I  entered,  and  saw  nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  In 
opening  one  of  the  Kajah’s  poojah  (worship)  baskets,  I  found  two 
golden  idols,  with  diamond  eyes,  which  I  immediately  secured  in  my 
bosom.  I  found  also  several  other  trinkets,  which  I  likewise  took.  .  . 
In  coming  away  I  ibund  a  brass  fish,  with  two  chowrees  hanging  from 
it,  like  moustachios.  It  attracted  my  curiosity,  and  I  tied  it  to  my 
saddle.  In  my  way  back,  I  met  numbers  of  Mabratta  chieftains,  going 
and  coming,  who  all  looked  at  me,  and  laughed  as  I  passed,  for  what 
reason  I  could  not  then  imagine.’ 

Oil  his  return  to  the  camp  Skinner  was  sent  for,  rather  to 
his  consternation,  as  he  was  alarmed  for  his  idols  and  trinkets, 
and  found  the  Mahratta  conunander-in-chief  sitting  under  a 
large  tree.  As  he  was  not  told  at  first  why  he  was  w'anted, 
he  grew  confused,  and  as  they  all  laughed,  he  became  still 
more  embarrassed.  At  last,  the  general  asked  what  it  was  he 
had  hanging  to  his  saddle,  and  Skinner  replied : — 

‘  “  A  l)rass  fish.”  “  Will  you  give  it  me?  ”  siiid  he.  “  By  all  means,” 


*  Colonel  Skinner  left  a  large  l<)itune  and  a  numerous  family  by 
sundry  wives  and  concubines,  of  whom  he  had  at  least  fourteen.  His 
dome.stic  habits,  and  probably  his  creed,  were  Midiommedan  rather  than 
Christian.  The  Privy  Council  has  recently  had  to  decide  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  (juestions  at  ising  out  of  the  descent  of  his  ])roperty  iind  the  peculiar 
status  and  creed  of  his  family.  One  of  those  cases  is  still  j»ending, 
which  is  to  determine  whether  his  granddaughter,  Miss  Victoria  Skinner, 
is  to  be  brought  up  as  a  Mahommedan  or  as  a  Christian. 
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Kiicl  I,  “  provided  you  will  demand  nothing  more  of  mo” — on  which  I 
loosed  the  fish  and  presented  it  to  him.  .  .  .  He  then  e.xplained  to  me 
that  the  fish  I  had  given  him  was  the  actual  Mahi-Marutib  (literally 
“the  fish  of  dignities”),  or  iniperial  ensign  of  honour  bestowed  by  the 
King  of  Delhi  u[X)n  the  Kajah.’ 

Skinner  little  knew  what  a  highly  valued  prize  he  had  carelessly 
carried  oft’. 

On  the  day  tvhen  Lord  Lake  carried  by  a  co^lp  de  main 
the  strong  fortress  of  Allyghur,  blowing  ojten  the  gate,  and 
stortning  tvith  the  76th  Foot  (a  deed  of  which  Mr.  Marshinan 
tells  ns  General  Wellesley  remarked  ‘  that  he  had  often 
‘  attetnj)ted  to  blow'  open  a  gate,  bttt  bad  never  succeeded,  and 
‘  tliat  be  considered  the  capture  of  Allyghur  one  of  the  most 
‘  extraordinary  feats  he  had  ever  heard  of’),  Skinner  was 
standing  on  the  glacis,  watching  the  storming  party,  in  very 
depressed  spirits,  having  lost  his  command  in  the  iSIahratta 
service,  and  not  having,  as  yet,  been  received  into  that  of  the 
Company,  lie  had  been  struck  with  admiration  at  the  style 
in  which  the  76th  forced  their  way  into  the  fort,  through 
narrow  passages  commanded  by  loop-holed  walls  (though  with 
the  loss  of  217  in  killed  and  w'ounded,  of  whom  17  were 
officers),  and  the  actual  conflict  had  at  last  ceased,  when  he 
saw'  a  private  soldier  issue  from  the  broken  gate,  evidently 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  with  his  mouth  (as  w’e  ourselves  heard 
him  describe  it),  ‘  black  with  biting  his  cartridges,’ and  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  a  large  bag  of  rupees,  which  he  carried 
on  his  shoulder.  As  he  slowly  passed  on  towards  the  camp, 
he  was  assailed  by  two  troopers  of  native  cavalry  in  undress, 
who  appeared  determined  to  despoil  him  of  bis  hard-earned 
booty.  The  soldier  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  but 
tired  out  and  encumbered  by  bis  burden,  be  was  on  the  point 
of  being  overpowered,  when  he  suddenly  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  and  ])oured  out  tbe  rupees  ujm)!!  the  ground.  The 
s])oilers  instantly  threw'  themselves  u[)on  the  prey,  which  they 
began  greedily  to  pick  up.  While  they  were  thus  absorbed, 
the  soldier  deliberately  loaded  bis  musket,  shot  one  of  his 
assailants,  ran  the  other  through  the  body  with  his  bayonet, 
and  then  calmly  j)roceeded  to  replace  the  rupees  in  the  bag. 
We  have  beard  Colonel  Skinner — a  veteran  when  we  knew 
him — tell  this  story  far  more  graphically  than  we  have  been 
able  to  I'etail  it.  lie  told  it  to  Lord  Lake  at  the  time,  who 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  man  who  had  so  successfully  de¬ 
fended  what  had  accrued  to  him  by  the  right  of  war ;  but  he 
evidently  thought  that  in  such  a  case  the  philosophy  of  Cor- 
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[H)ral  N}  IT1 — *  panca  verba  ’ — should  "overn  his  conduct,  so  he 
kept  his  own  counsel  and  the  rupees. 

liut  although  we  had  resolved  not  to  follow  Colonel  Skin¬ 
ner’s  career  after  his  entry  into  the  British  service,  there  is  one 
passage  which  reflects  so  much  honour  upon  him  and  on  the 
gallant  corps  that  he  comm.anded,  and  which  tells,  indireetly, 
through  what  laboui's  and  fatigues  Lord  Lake  led  his  army  to 
victory,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it.  Colonel  Skinner 
says : — 

‘  I  reached  that  place  (Cool)  on  the  27th,  tenninating  a  course  of 
the  severest  service  tliat  any  corps  liarl  ever  gone  through.  In  the 
chase  alter  Ilolkar  the  army  had  gone  .'iOO  miles,  in  that  after  Meer 
Khan  700  miles;  and  mine  was  the  only  Ilindoostance  cor])s  dtiring 
all  that  time  that  continued  throughout  the  chase.  It  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  camp,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  was  never  less 
than  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  on  horseback.  The  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  my  men,  who  were  constantly  out,  were  well  known 
to  the  Comm.ander  and  oliiccrs  of  the  two  detachments.  On  the 
smallest  calculation,  they  underwent  in  the.se  two  chases  full  twice  the 
labour  and  hardships  endurtnl  by  the  regulars,  and  often  in  the  chase 
after  Mecr  Khan,  when  my  men  had  the  rear  guard,  have  they  picked 
up  the  European  dragoons,  who  were  knocked  up  on  the  nnirch,  and 
dismounting,  put  them  on  their  own  horses,  and  led  them  thus  to 
camp,  conduct  which  made  them  beloved  by  the  dragoons ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  this  hard  duty,  they  never  murmurt'd,  nor  were  once 
accused  of  disobeying  any  order  whatsoever;  and  never  did  they  turn 
their  backs  before  the  enemy,  though  frequently  opposed  to  far  supe¬ 
rior  number.s.  His  Excellency's  kindness  towards  the  corps  was  great, 
and  whenever  service  was  to  be  performed,  I  was  sure  of  being  sent 
for,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consolation  and  satisfaction  to 
me,  and  gave  me  s|iirits  to  undergo  my  labour  cheerfully,  knowing 
that  if  anything  were  done,  it  would  not  fail  of  being  jicknow  lodged  by 
his  lordshij).  In  these  tw'o  campaigns,  I  had  the  sjitisfaction  of  re¬ 
ceiving  from  his  Excellency  two  swords  and  a  pair  of  j)istol.s,  a  circuni- 
stiuice  which  wiis  regarded  as  a  mark  of  great  liivour  and  tqtprobation.’ 

We  should  have  clo.scd  here  that  part  of  our  retrospect 
which  relates  to  the  INIahrattas,  but  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
the  British  Government  of  India,  unju.stly  impugfued  by  an 
un worth v  eonij)ari.son,  compels  us  to  extend  this  branch  of  our 
subject  a  little  farther.  Lookiiijr  at  the  condition  of  Northern, 
Western,  and  Central  India  from  the  date— to  go  no  farther 
back — at  which  iVIadhajce  Sindhia  first  entertained  European 
officers  in  his  service,  to  the  conclu.sion  of  the  campaign  of 
Lord  llasting.s  against  the  Nlahruttas  and  their  vile  .satellites 
the  Pindarecs,  and  taking  that  state  of  things  as  a  ty[)e  of 
native  society  under  the  rule  of  princes  of  average  character, 
it  is  passing  strange  that  a  statesman  so  acute  as  Lord 
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Salisbury  should  have  been  led  to  harbour  a  doubt  whether  the 
llritish  Government  were  really  regarded  by  the  great  body  of 
the  native  population  as  superior  to  the  domination  of  rulers 
of  their  own  race.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Government 
of  the  Moguls,  under  the  best  sovereigns  of  that  nationality, 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  seem  to 
have  regarded  themselves  as  encamped  for  a  season,  rather  than 
as  rulers  for  all  time,  in  the  territories  which  they  occupied  and 
fed  upon  as  locusts  might  feed.  But  the  sceptre  of  the  former 
had  been  irreparably  broken ;  the  whole  country  was  a  chaos, 
devastated  by  hostile  armies ;  and  it  appears  to  human  eyes 
absolutely  certain  that  if  the  English  had  not  interposed,  the 
dominion  of  the  Mahrattas  would  have  been  indefinitely  per¬ 
petuated  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
people  ground  to  j)owder  under  their  cruel  sway.  What  that 
sway  was,  history  is  unable  to  tell  without  c*nning  new  words 
for  the  purpose.  The  ‘  wulsa  ’  of  a  district  w'as  the  exodus  of 
the  whole  population  from  their  homes,  to  take  refuge  with  the 
wild  beasts  from  the  more  merciless  Mahrattas  and  Pindarees. 
Colonel  Wilks  tells  us  that  the  wulsa  never  went  out  before  a 
British  force,  if  unucconiptniied  hy  native  allies.  Tlicre  were 
no  hamlets,  no  detached  houses,  the  villages  (far  aj)art)  had 
each  its  walls  and  moat ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  within  reach 
of  fortified  towns  fled  thither  for  refuge.  When  such  a  town 
was  taken,  the  whole  population  was  given  up  to  plunder. 
The  men  w'erc  brutally  tortured  to  extract  their  money,  and 
the  women  were  cither  ravished,  killed  by  their  husbands  or 
fathers,  or  self-immolated  to  escape  dishonour.  It  would  seem 
to  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  atrocities  committed  .and  the 
miseries  endured  by  the  actors  and  sutt'erers  respectively  in 
these  provinces  and  at  that  time.  There  are  districts,  severally 
attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay  ami  to  the  Central 
Provinces — Candeish  and  Nimar, — which  have  not,  to  this 
day,  recovered  from  the  desolation  and  depopulation  inflicted 
on  them  by  their  ruthless  invaders  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  This  is  no  figure  of  speech ;  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact.  And  this  -would  have  been  the  condition  of  all  India  if 
the  British  power  had  not  been  raised  up  as  a  barrier  against 
the  flood  of  rapine,  lust,  and  bloodshed.  For  no  one  can  j>re- 
tend  that  native  society  j)ossessed  in  itself  any  recuperative 
power.  There  was  no  hope  that  any  individual  or  class 
would  stand  forward  to  stem  the  tide.  The  pcojde  thoroughly 
appreciated  their  own  misery,  and  they  designated  the  period 
as  the  ‘  era  of  troubles.’  T'ime  has  doubtless  rendered  the 
recollection  of  those  inexpressible  horrors  less  vivid,  but  they 
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still  survive  in  traditions;  and  the  j)co|>le,  even  of  the  present 
day,  well  know  the  difference  hetwoen  the  inarch  through  their 
country  of  an  English  and  a  ^lahratta  army,  between  an 
Eniilisli  collector  and  a  ISIahratta  inainlutdar. 

Lord  Salislmry  has  clearly  formed  his  notion  of  a  native 
government  from  what  ho  has  heard  or  read  of  their  condition 
at  the  jiresent  day.  lint  that  they  are  what  they  are  is  solely 
owing  to  the  existence — all  jiowerful  to  restrain  —  of  the 
government  which  he  depreciates.  If  that  government  did  not  | 
exist,  the  ^Mahrattas  would  he  at  this  day  exacting  unlimited  f 
‘  chout’  (hlack-mail)  from  the  Hajpoot  States,  if  they  had  not  I 
already  trampled  them  out  of  being;  the  same  uhi(|uitou3  I 
horsemen  would  have  overrun  and  put  under  tribute  the  whole  | 
of  Southern  India;  and  the  Sikhs  would  have  oei  ujiled  all  the  j 
North-Western  Provinces  and  Oude.  The  two  dominant  races  ! 
would  have  then  flown  at  each  others’  throats.  Hetween  two  j 
such  millstones  the  subject  jicoplcs,  of  all  races,  would  have  I 

been  ground  to  powder.  Our  exam|)le  and  our  power  com-  f 

hined  have  made  the  native  States  what  they  arc ;  and  if  the  j 
])eo])le  arc  hajijner  under  Sindhia,  Ilolkar,  or  the  Ni/.am  than  [ 

they  were  under  their  predecessors  a  hundred  years  ago,  their  j 

thanks  arc  as  justly  due  to  the  liritish  Government,  and  to  f 
that  Government  only,  as  if  they  were  the  subjects  of  Queen  i 
Victoria.  I 

We  have  stated  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  were  treating  I 
the  Sikhs  were  very  lightly  esteemed  as  soldiers.  They  appear  { 
to  have  been  generally  routed  whenever  they  attempted  to  I 
break  into  Ilindostan,  and  George  Thomas  spoke  with  great  f 
confidence  of  marching,  with  his  very  moderate  force,  through  ! 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Punjitb,  and  planting  his  standards  on  I 
the  banks  of  the  Attock  or  Indus.  In  the  volumes  which  we  f 
have  consulted  their  soldierly  qualities  are  never  mentioned  I 
with  any  resjiect ;  and  we  well  remember  that  Lord  ^letcalfe,  1 
whose  escort  had  beaten  back  a  violent  assault  which  a  body  I 
of  them  made  on  his  camp,  when  he  was  sojourning  at  Lahore  ! 
in  1808,  as  an  ambassador  to  Runjeet  Singh,  expressed  great  | 
surprise  when  he  heard  with  how  much  vigour  they  had  attacked  ! 
the  Iiriti.“;h  forces  under  Lord  Gough,  and  how  hardly  our  j 
victories  over  them  had  been  won.  He  cstimatcil  Runjeet’s  | 
whole  force  at  only  12,()0()  men  at  the  time  of  his  mi.-*sion,  1 
and  as  they  were  at  that  time  wholly  destitute  of  European  l 
training,  he  had  formed  a  very  mean  opinion  of  their  military  I 
quail ficatioiKS.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  news-letter  received  i 
by  the  Resident  at  Delhi  from  Lahore,  the  writer  recorded  I 
that  Runjeet  Singh  had  held  a  review  of  a  hmge  body  of  his  I 
cavalry,  and  had  asked  one  of  the  European  officers  who  had  I 
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recently  entered  his  service,  how  many  of  those  fine  fellows 
would  be  able  to  ride  over  a  regiment  of  English  infantry? 

‘  Not  a  hundred  thousand  of  them,’  was  the  candid  answer. 
Unlike  most  Asiatic  princes,  liunjeet  was  wise  enough  to  take 
tliis  discouraging  opinion  in  good  part,  and  practically  pro¬ 
fited  by  it.  He  never  to  his  dying  day  measured  swords 
with  a  British  force.  His  successors,  or  rather  the  headstrong 
and  mutinous  soldiery,  whom  they  nominally  commanded,  w’cre 
less  sagacious.  They  crossed  the  Sutlej  to  march,  as  they 
persuaded  themselves,  upon  Delhi,  and  hence,  after  an  interval 
of  some  years,  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  Runjeet’s  fine 
army,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab. 

But  between  the  period  when  Runjeet  sought  information 
from  what  Lord  Byron  calls 

‘  The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank,’ 

as  to  the  relative  power  of  his  cavalry  and  of  the  British 
infantry,  and  the  day  when  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sutlej, 
a  great  change  for  the  better  had  been  effected  in  the  discipline 
and  consequent  efilciency  of  that  army.  Runjeet  had  raised 
large  bodies  of  infantry,  and  they  had  been  carefully  drilled  and 
instructed  by  European  officers ;  and  so  successful  had  been 
the  process  that  the  forces  which  met  Lords  Gough  and  Har- 
(linge  on  the  hither  bank  of  the  Sutlej  were,  beyond  all  com¬ 
parison,  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  which  the  British 
power  had  ever  been  brought  into  collision  in  India.  A  large 
train  of  artillery  had  been  formed,  of  metal  so  heavy  that  our 
lighter  field-pieces  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  any 
duel  of  that  arm ;  and  all  our  successes  against  them  in  the 
first  Sikh  campaign  were  consequently  won,  at  a  heavy  s.acri- 
fice  of  life,  by  the  brilliant  courage  of  our  troops  of  the  line, 
who  charged  and  captured  their  batteries.  Tlie  Sikhs  owed 
their  beautiful  guns,  as  well  as  the  discipline  that  insured  the 
steadiness  and  cohesion  of  the  gallant  infantry  which  supported 
them,  entirely  to  the  European  officers  whom  the  wdso  Runjeet 
had  attached  to  his  service.  His  principal  generals  were  all 
French  or  Italian — MM.  Allard,  Ventura,  Avitabile,  and 
Court;  and  though  they  had  all,  we  believe,  wisely  left  the 
service  and  the  country  before  the  far-seeing  policy  of  Runjeet 
had  been  discarded — fearing  jirobably  the  unbridled  license  of 
the  soldiers  whom  they  connnanded  <iuite  as  much  as  theBritish 
forces — they  left  behind  them  a  legacy  of  discipline  and  of  what 
the  French  call  solidite,  which,  though  it  puffed  the  8ikhs  up 
with  an  extravagant  notion  of  their  own  proAvess,  encouraged 
them  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  their  fierce  conflicts  Avith 
the  British  infantry.  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  has  given  a  good 
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account  of  this  transformation  of  the  Sikh  army  from  the 
rabble  tliat  fleil  before  George  Tliomas  and  the  Mahrsittas  in 
his  very  instructive  work  on  the  ‘  Kajahs  of  the  Punjab.’  lie 
says : — 

‘  Under  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Sikh  army  almost  entirely 
changed.  The  cjivalry  ceased  to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  force,  and 
the  infantry  became  the  favourite  service.  This  was  in  part  owing  to 
the  labours  of  some  Euiopean  officers  whom  the  iMaharajah  took  into 
his  s»‘rvice,  and  who  introduced  the  teaching  which  had  become  general 
in  Europe,  the  value  of  infantry,  as  against  cavalry,  being  everywhere 
acknowledged.  Some  of  these  officers,  Allard,  Ventura,  Avitabile  and 
Court,  were  men  of  considerable  ability,  and  (piite  comjietent  to  per- 
tbrm  all  they  promised  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Lahore  army. 
The  infantry  under  their  instruction  became  a  most  formidable  body  of 
troo[)s,  well-disciplined  and  steady,  though  slow  in  mana'uvring. 
Their  endurance  was  moreover  very  great,  and  a  whole  regiment 
would  march  thirty  miles  a  day  for  many  days  together.  The  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  regular  army  during  the  great  Maharajah’s  reign  was 
entirely  volunbiry,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits, 
for  the  service  was  exceedingly  popular.’ 

He  goes  on  to  siiy  that  ‘the  Sikh  cavalry  in  the  time  of  Runjeet 
Singh  were,  iis  a  rule,  miserably  mounted  and  armed,  and  were  more 
celebrated  for  taking  to  flight  when  attacked  than  for  any  display  of 
valour. 

‘  On  foot,  the  Sikh  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  steady  of  soldiers, 
and,  well-led,  would  probably  hold  his  own  against  the  best  European 
troops.  He  is  unhaj  py  on  horseback,  and  is  surpassed  by  Aflghans 
and  Hindustanis,  troops  far  inferior  as  infantry  soldiers.  In  the  time 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  infantry  were  the  pick  of  the  youth  of  the 
country ;  only  the  handsomest  and  strongest  men  were  selected ;  while 
the  cavalry  were  irregular  troops,  the  contingents  of  the  different 
sirdars,  and  not  appointed  for  any  considerations  of  bravery  or  strength. 
The  horses  were  small,  weak,  and  ill  bred,  and  the  accoutrements  were 
of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  kind.’ 

These  horsemen  and  the  Sikh  infantry — sueh  as  they  were 
before  their  French  commanders  taufiht  them  their  business, — 
were  the  troops  that  Thomas  calculated  so  confidently,  and 
probably  with  so  much  reason,  upon  swee|)infr  out  of  his  way 
on  his  march  to  the  Indus.  What  they  afterwards  became  we 
experienced  to  our  heavy  loss  in  many  a  bloody  encounter,  as 
did  the  AfiTj^hans  and  still  wilder  inhabitants  of  the  trans-Indus 
territory.  liy  the  aid  of  his  disci|)lined  infantry,  Kunjeet  Singh 
wrested  from  the  Mahommedans  Peshawur  and  its  dependencies 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyher  Pass,  and  this  slip  of  frontier 
has  been  attached,  with  the  rest  of  the  Punjab,  to  the  British 
Empire. 

Of  those  whom  we  have  named  as  the  principal  officers  em¬ 
ployed  by  Runjeet  Singh  to  discipline  his  soldiers,  we  believe 
that  Allard  was  the  only  gentleman  by  birth  and  education. 
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lie  had  held  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
in  which  Ventura  was  a  serjeant.  These  two  had  entered  the 
Punjab  together,  through  Persia,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  had  travelled  in  company  the  whole  distance  from  Europe. 
It  is  stated  that  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  before 
they  reached  India,  that  they  were  compelled  to  earn  their 
bread  in  Persia,  or  elsewhere  on  their  way,  by  sweej)ing  a 
mosque.  For  whatever  reason,  Allard  never  exercised  any 
civil  functions,  but  Ventura  w'as  for  some  time  the  admini¬ 
strator  of  the  Rechaab  Doab,  having  his  headfjuarters  at 
Vuzerabad  on  the  Chenab  river.  We  never  heard  either  good 
or  evil  of  him  in  his  civil  capacity.  His  widow,  pleading  des¬ 
titution,  applied  for  and  received,  a  few  years  ago,  a  small 
pension  from  the  Government  of  India.  He  died,  we  believe, 
in  France.  Allard  never  left  the  Punjjib,  and  was  buried  at 
Lahore,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Court  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  drill-serjeant. 

But  Avitabile,  the  fourth  man,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  left 
his  mark,  in  characters  of  blood,  upon  the  district  that  he 
ruled.  He  had  charge  of  the  frontier,  and  resided  at  Pesha- 
wur,  w'here  he  exercised  full  civil  as  well  as  military  power. 
This  trans-Indus  territory  had  been  conquered  by  the  Sikhs 
from  the  Affghans;  the  population  was  mainly  Mahommedau,  and 
therefore  impatient  of  infidel  rule ;  and  the  mountaineers  beyond 
the  border  were  even  more  fierce  and  lawless  than  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Peshawur  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood — which  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  be.  Life  was  held  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
and  to  rule  such  a  jtopulation  was  a  task  of  great  danger  as 
well  as  difficulty.  By  all  accounts  Avitabile  was  completely 
master  of  the  situation.  A  very  vivid  picture  of  his  character 
and  administration  is  briefly  sketched  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
called  ‘  The  Adventures  in  the  Punjab,’  written  forty  years 
ago,  when  he  still  governed  the  border  Province,  by  the  late 
deeply-lamented  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  He  says: — 

‘  The  most  lenient  view  that  can  be  taken  of’  General  Avitiibile  is, 
to  consider  him  as  set  in  authority  over  wivage  animals — not  as  a 
ruler  over  reasonable  beings — grinding  down  a  race  who  bear  the 
yoke  with  about  as  good  a  grace  as  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,  and  who, 
catching  their  rulers  for  one  moment  asleep,  would  st'on  cease  to  be 
governed.  But  it  is  to  his  disgrace  that  he  acts  as  a  savage  among 
siivage  men,  instead  ol  showing  them  that  a  Christian  can  wield  the 
iron  scejitre  without  staining  it  by  needless  cruelty  or  personal  vice ; 
without  following  seme  of  the  worst  fashions  of  his  worst  neighbours. 
General  Avitabile  has  added  summary  hangings  to  the  native  catalogue 
of  punishments,  and  not  a  bad  one  either,  when  properly  used ;  but 
the  ostentation  of  adding  two  or  three  to  the  string  suspended  from  his 
gibbets,  on  special  days  and  iestivals,  iidded  to  a  very  evident  habitual 
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carelessness  of  life,  leads  one  to  fear  that  small  pains  are  taken  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  innocence  and  guilt ;  and  that  many  a  man,  ignorant 
of  the  alleged  crime,  pays  with  his  life  the  price  of  blood.  For  it  is 
the  General's  system,  when,  as  often  happ»  ns,  a  Sikh,  or  any  otln  r  of 
his  own  men,  disiippears  at  or  near  any  village  in  the  Peshawur  terri¬ 
tory,  to  fine  that  village,  or  to  make  it  give  up  the  iiiurdorer  or 
murderess.  The  latter  is  the  cheapesl  plan  ;  a  victim  or  victims  are 
given  up,  and  justice  is  Kitisfied. 

‘  Still  General  Avitjibile  has  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  good  ruler ; 
he  is  bold,  active,  and  intelligent,  seeing  everything  with  his  own 
eyes,  up  early  and  late;  he  has,  at  the  exj)ense  of  his  own  chamcter  tor 
humanity,  by  the  terrors  of  his  name,  saved  much  life.  Believed  to 
fear  neither  num  nor  devil,  he  keeps  down,  by  grim  fear,  what  nothing 
else  would  keep  down,  the  unruly  spirits  around  him,  who,  if  let  slip, 
would  riot  in  carnage,  llis  severity  may  therefore  be  e.xtenmited  as 
the  least  of  two  evils;  but  no  such  piilliation  can  be  offered  for  gross 
sen.'^uality  and  indecency,  tending  to  degrade  the  veiy  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian  in  the  sight  of,  jierhii[»s,  the  very  worst  specimens  of  God's  creiitures 
among  whom  he  dwelhs.  Avitabile’s  whole  sy.stem  of  morals  is  oriental, 
avowedly  eschewittg  force,  when  artifice  can  gain  the  j>oint,  and  look¬ 
ing  on  subjects  as  made  to  be  scjuoezed.  In  person  lie  is  tall  tind  stout, 
with  bush}'  beard,  whiskers  and  moustjiche,  marked  with  the  small- 
|)ox,  and  with  a  coarse  and  unprejxissessing  countcn.ince,  exhibiting  at 
times  the  worst  passions  of  man,  but  again  lighted  up  into  even  a 
pleasing  expression ;  of  no  education,  but  with  strong  natural  sense 
and  ability,  he  has  acipiired  a  good  knowledge  of  Persian  and  of  the 
Panjabi  dialect.  Strangely  influencing  these  around  him,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them,  his  history  is  a  curious  study,  and  when  his  own 
generation  has  jiassed  away,  will  hardly  l>e  believed.’ 

AVe  were  well  aware,  before  wc  read  tliis  statement,  that 
Avitabile  ruled  the  Province  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  he 
succeeded  in  cowing  t!ie  wild  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
by  the  promjttitude  of  his  measures  of  rejircssion,  and  the 
unsparing  severity  with  which  he  admitiistered  punishment. 
But  we  confess  that  all  which  we  had  heard  of  the  unscrupulous 
and  sanguinary  ch.nracter  of  the  measures  that  he  pursued  to 
inspire  terror  falls  far  short  of  the  tiuth  as  recently  made 
known  to  us.  \Ve  have  now  before  us  a  photographed  fac¬ 
simile  of  a  Persian  sunud  or  grant  issued  by  Avitabile  in 
the  following  terms: — 

\ 

‘  By  the  grace  of  '  f’enl.  \  the  ImmorUil  Being. 


Chovaiicr  General  Avitabile,  >ahib 


Dilawar  Jung 


Bahadur. 
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‘  At  this  time,  the  villages  of  Kari-Chandari  and  Shamshu  have 
been  granted  in  Jiigir  to  Kumer-nd-deen  Khan,  leader  of  Mussidnian 
Cavalry  of  Peshawur,  from  1st  Asin  ltii)7,  on  the  following  condition 
of  service: — That  each  year  he  cut  otf  and  bring  before  the  Sahib 
Bahadur  the  heads  of  fitly  Afridi  men.  The  revenue  of  the  said  vil¬ 
lages  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  from  the  Kharif  crop  of  the  year  suited 
for  his  maintensince,  and  everyo!ie  is  strictly  forbidden  to  interfere  with 
his  possession.  This  order  is  to  be  carried  out.  AVhatever  number  of 
heads  may,  within  the  3'ear,  liill  short  of  the  prescribed  number,  a 
deduction  of  filly  rupees  is  to  be  made  tor  each  head  by  way  of  line 
from  the  aforesaid  individual.  At  his  rcipiest,  a  grant  of  this  Jiiger 
has  been  made  in  writing,  with  the  two  stipulations  cited. 

‘  Given  at  Peshawur  on  4th  Magh,  lb'J7.’ 

No  comment  tluit  we  could  olVer  upon  this  document  could 
come  up  to  its  naked  atrocity.  We  are  not  without  mis¬ 
givings,  however,  that  the  British  Government  has  erred  in 
the  o|)posite  extreme,  hy  attemiiting  to  repress  the  outrages 
of  tribes  so  fierce  and  reckless  as  thttse  who  ply  their  trade 
of  rapine  and  bloodshed  upon  that  wild  border,  by  gentle 
means.  In  such  a  case,  the  stern  and  unsparing  administra¬ 
tion  of  retributive  justice  is  the  truest  humanity. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  we  have  briefly 
described — the  feebleness  of  the  Sikh  forces  at  one  period,  and 
their  extraordinary  prowess  at  another,  ought  to  convey  an 
imjiortant  moral  for  our  reflection  and  guidance.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sikh  soldiery  we  see  exhibited  the  two  extremes  of  the 
utter  want,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  discipline.  The  men  whom  it 
cost  Thomas  and  Perron  so  little  trouble  to  defeat  with  troops 
of  no  very  high  (piality,  were  every  whit  as  personally  brave 
as  those  who  maintained  such  a  desperate  and  for  a  long  time 
almost  equal  conflict  against  English  si»ldiers  at  Sobraon  and 
Chillianwalla.  There  was  but  the  one  difl'erence  between  the 
Sikhs  of  the  two  eras. 

Yet  the  vast  importance  of  this  dilTerence  is  altogether  ig¬ 
nored  by  those  who  talk  atid  write  as  if  soldiers  fit  to  cope 
with  troops,  whether  English  or  native,  led  and  disciplined  by 
British  orticers,  could  be  raised  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
like  the  armed  men  who  sprang  of  old  from  the  dragon’s 
teeth,  to  w'rest  from  us  the  empire  of  India.  They  are  well 
aware  how  essential  discipline  is  to  the  elHclency  of  our  own 
troops,  but  thej'  seem  to  think  that  those  troops  might  be 
defeated  unless  they  wen;  very  strong  in  juunbers,  and  our 
jiower  thereby  placed  in  jeopardy,  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
jungles,  by  liyots  from  the  jiloughtail,  or  by  the  rabble  of  the 
great  cities  of  India,  converted  into  soldiers  at  the  shortest 
j)ossiblc  notice.  No  doubt  our  army  in  India  bears  a  very  low 
numerical  jiroportion  to  tlic  iHipulation.  No  doubt  there  are 
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peoples  within  its  limits  who  at  difFerent  times  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  such  as  the  drills  of  De  lioij^ne  and 
I’erron,  have  been  trained  into  fair  soldiers.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind  with  whom  they  had  to  fight — men  in  some  cjises 
less  brave,  and  in  others  with  far  less  discipline,  than  then>- 
selves.  Since  Clive  routed  thousands  at  Plassy  with  the 
merest  handful  of  good  soldiers,  down  to  the  })resent  day,  the 
people  of  India,  other  than  men  trained  (like  the  troops  that 
faced  Lord  Lake  at  Laswaree,  or  those  wh(t  gave  I^n’d  Gough 
so  much  trouble  at  Sobraon,)  to  rely  each  on  his  right  and  left 
hand  comrades,  to  stand  steady  under  fire,  and  to  change  their 
ground  without  breaking  tlic'r  ranks  or  falling  into  confusion, 
have  never  caused  us  the  least  serious  anxiety.  The  liistory 
of  the  European  adventurers  in  India  demonstrates  that  even 
with  their  assistance  the  native  forces  have  never  been  able  to 
resist  the  firm  ascendency  of  the  British  Govennnent,  and 
without  it  they  were  altogether  jjowerless.  Yet  circumstances 
Avere  in  tiiose  tlays  much  more  favourable  to  the  groAvth  of  in¬ 
dependent  military  power  among  the  native  states.  No  such 
European  adventurers,  and  no  such  armies  as  they  once  raised 
and  cominanded,  coidd  now  arise  in  India;  and  the  dangers 
which  formerly  threatened  from  that  quarter  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared  altogether. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws  of  Kmjland  ami 
IVales.  By  tlollN  LoCKK,  Es(p,  M.P.,  il.C.  5th  edition. 
London:  180(5. 

2.  Laws  in  Force  in  the  Colonies  as  to  Trespass  and  also  as  to 
the  Preservation  of  Game.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  1871. 

3.  Rejmrts  from  Her  ^lajcstf  s  Representatives  Abroad  on  the 
Laws  and  Regulations  relative  to  the  Protection  of  Game  and 
to  Trespass  (/.  and  II,).  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  1871. 

4.  A  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Game  Lares.  1870  and  1871. 

(^PllE  traveller  Avho  takes  a  road  leading  from  the  little  town 
of  Alton,  on  the  Guildford  branch  of  the  South-Western 
Hallway,  to  a  village  called  Liss,  not  far  from  Petcrsficld  and 
on  the  direct  Portsmouth,  will  pass  through  a  pretty  hamlet 
nestled  under  the  northern  face  of  a  prominent  chalk  cliff  or 
hanger.  It  has  ncj  remarkable  features,  except  a  clear  peren¬ 
nial  stream  called  the  Well-head,  and  a  vast  old  yew  tree  in 
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the  churchyard.  In  that  churchward,  however,  lie  the  remains 
of  a  man  who  has  made  the  village  famous,  and  whose  one 
small  volume  has  had  much  to  do  towards  bringing  out  one  of 
our  most  distinguishing  national  characteristics,  the  love  of 
natural  scenery  combined  with  that  of  natural  history  and 
sport.  White’s  Selborne  has  been  the  delight  of  successive 
crops  of  school-boys  for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  has,  perhaps, 
by  itself  and  by  quotations  from  its  pages,  done  more  than 
any  oilier  book  to  stimulate  amongst  us  those  tendencies  which 
form  the  civilised  development  of  the  hunting  instinct.  Dame 
Juliana  lierners  is  now  chiefly  remembered  by  citations,  like 
Max  Midler’s,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  language.  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley’s  jiack  of  hariers  is  charming,  although, 
after  all,  the  ‘  Spectator  ’  only  gives  us  an  account  of  one  day’s 
gprt.  Hut  the  old  naturalist,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
change  the  home  of  his  youth  for  the  best  living  which  Oriel 
had  to  bestow,  delights  us  by  the  variety  of  his  experience 
not  less  than  by  the  pellucid  clearness  of  his  English. 

This  love  of  the  country  and  of  country  pursuits  for  their 
own  sakes  often  includes  within  it  a  love  of  sport  also  for  its 
own  sake,  but  we  doubt  much  whether  Mr.  Rogers’  gibe  at 
English  tastes,  ‘  It’s  a  fine  morning,  let’s  go  and  kill  some- 
‘  thing,’  often  or  ever  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  Out 
of  the  54,203  sportsmen  who  took  out  licences  in  the  year 
1869,  Ave  suspect  that  very  few  Avere  inspired  by  the  mere 
desire  to  slay ;  in  nu)st  the  love  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and 
as  regards  the  Scottish  contingent,  the  love  of  scenery,  had 
much  to  do  Avith  the  matter,  and  many  Avould  rather  part  Avith 
the  grouse  and  black-cock  than  Avith  the  vieAV  of  the  hills 
Avhere  the  grouse  and  black-cock  dAvell. 

These  feelings,  to  philosophers  like  the  honourable  Member 
for  Leicester,  are  no  doubt  very  contemj)tible  ;  but,  until  Mr. 
Taylor  succeeds  in  altering  the  inmost  nature  of  his  country¬ 
men,  these  feelings  Avill  continue  to  bear  SAvay.  Nor  are  they 
confined  to  that  aristocracy  Avhich  he  so  cordially  detests.  The 
tired  merchant,  the  overAvorked  professional  man,  each  enjoys 
them  in  various  proportions  during  his  autumnal  holiday ;  and 
if  all  have  not  the  same  love  of  scenery,  yet  the  beaters  Avho 
scramble  through  our  coverts,  the  shepherds  and  gillies  Avho 
drive  our  hills,  the  very  children  who  act  as  ‘  stops  ’  Avhen  the 
squire  shoots  his  pheasants,  join  Avith  their  betters  in  various 
ways,  but  with  much  of  the  same  keenness  in  their  love  of 
sport. 

Still,  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  picture.  A  poacher  in  a 
condemned  cell  awaiting  execution  for  the  murder  of  a  game- 
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keeper,  a  tenant-farmer  mined  by  game,  even  a  poor  lad  in 
gaol  for  snaring  a  bare,  are  not  satisfactory  objects  of  contem¬ 
plation  ;  and  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  think  that  what  is 
sport  to  one  class  may  be  social  or  commercial  ruin  to  another. 
>.'ow  in  the  year  1869,  there  were  10,345  persons  convicted 
under  the  Game  Laws  in  England  and  Wales,  so  that  w’c  cannot 
deny  that  a  vast  evil  exists.  Does  it  admit  of  any  remedy 
short  of  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  abolition  of  all 
game  laws,  bringing  with  it  the  partial  or  entire  extirpation  of 
game  ? 

The  question  of  the  Game  Laws  labours  under  this  dis¬ 
qualification  Ibr  Parliamentary  importance,  that  it  has  within 
it  no  element  of  a  directly  party  kind.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  f 
Taylor  and  the  ‘  enraged  ’  game  abolitionists  are  mostly  to  be  1 
found  on  one  side  of  the  House ;  but  then  on  the  other  side 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  against  rabbits  which  has  extended 
itself  to  ‘  fur’  in  general,  }>rohahly  from  a  sort  of  dread  among 
County  Members  that  the  Sc*)tch  example  may  be  contagious, 
and  English  seats  be  sacrificed  as  Scotch  seats  have  already 
been.  Still,  one  finds  all  sorts  of  opinions  on  game,  mingled 
with  all  sorts  of  opinions  on  ])arty  politics ;  and  ])erhaps  the 
prevalent  feeling  is  that  of  those  who  say  in  the  words  of  a 
formula  so  attractive  to  a  careless  legislator,  that  the  question  I 
is  a  very  difficult  one — they  look  at  it,  and  pass  by  on  the  | 
other  side.  I 

One  resison  of  this  indifference  probably  is,  that  there  are  I 
many  points  of  view  from  which  the  fpiestion  may  he  regarded,  [ 
and  that  in  general  men  only  look  at  it  from  one  j)oint  of  view  out  1 
of  many’.  The  game-])reser\  cr.  landlord  or  landloid’s  nominee, 
feels  that  a  good  deal  may  bo  said  against  game-preserving  and 
game  laws;  that  the  subject  is  an  awkward  one;  that  much 
pojmlar  prejudice  exists  on  the  subject,  now  for  the  most  part 
dormant,  but  easily  to  be  excited ;  ami  that  for  ganie-jueservers 
to  stir  might  possibly  be  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and 
would  certainly  he  dangerous.  The  tenant-farmer,  having  the 
game,  is  the  strictest  and  best  game-preserver  in  existence,  and 
gets  the  best  rent  if  he  lets  it.  If  his  landlord  I'ctains  the 
game  in  his  own  hands,  the  (juestion  of  game  damages  is  always 
one  which  can  be  conveniently  raised  in  plea  of  an  abatement 
of  rent ;  while  in  either  case  it  is  often  not  his  interest  to  he  | 
clamorous,  ])articularly  in  England  where  the  great  estates  are  | 
usually  held  at  rents  far  below  the  value  of  the  land.  The  j 
mere  political  economist  or  student  of  social  science,  looking 
at  the  preservation  of  game  chielly  as  a  source  of  crime,  feels 
the  immense  difficulty  of  attacking  the  preseut  system  simply 
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on  social  jijrouncls,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  oppressed  with 
Hyde  Park  meetings,  capital  convictions,  unsuccessful  licens¬ 
ing  bills,  and  ‘  that  which  cometh  upon  him  daily,’  the  care 
of  parrying  inconvenient  questions  by  ingeniously  devised 
answers,  thinks  that  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  do  more  than 
take  the  question  into  that  which  must  surely  form  the  very 
pavement  of  the  Home  Office — serious  consideration. 

So  matters  have  gone  on  from  year  to  year  with  this  evil  of 
petty  poaching  getting  constantly  worse  and  worse.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  outrages  which  increase  so 
much  as  the  petty  larceny  business — the  small  offences  where  a 
gamekeeper  prosecutes  and  a  poor  country  lad  is  the  culprit. 
And  yet  these  small  offences  arc  his  first  introduction  to  a  gaol, 
thereby  fixing  him,  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of  his  fel¬ 
lows,  in  that  criminal  class,  the  retreat  from  which  is  as  hard 
as  the  ascent  from  Virgil’s  Avernus,  and  as  hopeless  as  escape 
from  Dante’s  Hell.* 

Hut  although  the  question  of  the  Game  Laws  is  not  a  party 
question,  there  is  perhaps  as  much  strong  feeling  displayed, 
even  on  the  side  of  enlightened  abolitionists,  as  has  ever  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  annals  of  any  political  conflict.  Look,  for 
exaui])le,  at  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  Hill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws.  After  referring  to  statutes  enacted,  as  he 
says,  for  the  protection  of  certain  species  of  wild  animals,  he 
asserts  that  in  conse«iuence  of  such  legislation  the  said  wild 
animals  have  multiplied ;  that  this  increase  is  injurious  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  consumer,  and  demoralises  the  people  by 
tempting  them  to  break  the  law ;  and  he  accordingly  proposes 
to  repeal  all  laws  having  to  do  Avith  the  preservation  or  sale 
of  game. 

The  first  recital  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  preamble  introduces  a  phrase 
of  Avhich  the  oj)ponents  of  game-preservation  are  never  weary, 
—the  phrase  wild  animal.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancient  law  recognised  beasts  of  forest — wolf,  boar,  red 
(leer,  and  hare  ;  beasts  of  chase — fallow-deer,  fox,  marten,  and 
roe ;  beasts  of  park  Avhich  are  the  same  as  beasts  of  chase ; 
and  beasts  of  warren,  hares,  conies,  roes,  partridge,  quail, 
landrail,  &c.,  pheasant,  woodcock,  &c.,  wild  duck,  heron,  &c., 
hut  not  grouse  (Locke’s  Game  Laws,  Introduction,  pp.  16,  23, 
24,  29).  Hut  the  ferae  naturae  about  Avhich  the  Norman  kings 


•  Convictions  for  trcs])assing  in  daytime  in  pursuit  of  game,  8,894; 
night-poatliing,  521.  Being  out  armed,  taking  game  and  assaulting 
gamekeepers,  83,  of  which  9  were  in  Cheshire  and  8  in  Dcibyshire. 
{Return  as  to  (Jame  Convictions  in  1869.) 
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took  so  vivid  an  interest  were  those  larger  creatures,  now  t 

either  extinct  or  not  the  object  of  poachers’  wiles,  and  hares,  f' 

rabbits,  j)artridges,  ])heasants,  blackgaine,  and  grouse  were  i 

either  regarded  as  insignificant  or  as  unapproachable.  It  is  the  r 

invention  of  ‘  the  art  of  shooting  flying,’  including  as  it  does  c 

the  ‘  art  of  shooting  runnha/,’  which  has  given  to  our  game  a 

animals  their  enhanced  value,  as  it  is  in  a  great  degree  to  ex-  t 

tended  cultivation  that  we  have  to  ascribe  their  increased  niiin-  \ 

bers.  People  forget  that  were  it  not  for  the  ‘  stocks  ’  in  the  c 

Highlands,  both  grouse  and  blackgaine  would  perish  every  i 
winter  in  vast  quantities ;  while  as  to  partridges,  though  they 
live  on  insects  and  grubs  during  the  summer,  it  is  from  the  I 
wheat  and  barley  stubbles  in  autumn  and  winter  that  their  i 
]>rincipal  sustenance  is  derived.  Of  pheasants  it  is  unnecessary  t 
to  speak,  while  hares  and  rabbits  are  so  proverbially  fond  of  i 
turnips  that  this  is  the  worst  accusation  they  labour  under.  j 

The  fact  is,  that  the  most  important  members  of  our  game  j 

list  are  not  ‘  wild  animals  ’  at  all.  They  are  all  jjartlally  re-  1 
claimed  and  largely  dependent  on  cultivation  for  their  sub-  1 

sistence.  Let  us  lot)k  at  this  more  in  detail.  The  modern  1 

practice  of  shooting  in  parties,  otherwise  called  battue-shooting,  c 

has  brought  with  it  a  custom  not,  we  believe,  known  in  those  I  i 
countries  from  which  battues  arc  imitated,  the  custom  (tf  rear-  ( 

ing  pheasants  by  hand.  There  are  certain  coverts,  there  are  i 

even  great  estates,  in  which  pheasants  arc  to  be  found  in  large  I 

numbers  where  this  custom  is  not  resorted  to,  but  these  are  cx-  ( 

eeptional  cases.  Given  a  block  of  arable  land  with  woods  of  < 

sufficient  size  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  1 

large  quantity  of  pheasants  simply  by  ‘  sparing  the  hens.’  In 
that  case,  the  hen  pheasants  distribute  thcmselveS  in  the  fields  i 
around,  and  bring  up  their  young  families  undisturbed  and 
with  plenty  of  feeding  ground.  lint  when  the  ])rincipal  coverts  |  , 

are  not  in  the  middle  of  the  preserve,  where  they  are  not  well 
surrounded  by  arable  land,  and  es[)ecially  where  too  large  a 
stock  of  hen  pheasants  is  left,  it  is  the  experience  of  game¬ 
keepers  that  these  hen  pheasants  desert  their  nests  before 
hatching  time,  instinct,  we  presume,  telling  the  ])arent  bird 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  insect  food  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  young  poult.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  eggs  are 
collected  and  put  under  barn-door  fowls,  who  rear  the  young 
broods  with  great  skill  and  success.  AVe  have  known  cases  i 
where,  out  of  hundreds,  hardly  one  has  been  lost.  The  game-  1  i 
keeper  or  his  wife  tends  the  coops  with  the  utmost  regularity,  | 
the  poults  at  that  period  of  existence  being  almost  tame,  and  | 
running  over  the  very  boots  of  their  friend  and  protector  in  I 
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their  eagerness  to  pick  up  the  chopped  e"g  and  rice  and  other 
food,  such  as  ants’  eggs,  which  his  liberal  hand  supplies.  Do 
not  let  the  uninitiated  believe,  as  writers  in  new’s{)apers  gene¬ 
rally  do,  that  a  coop-nurtured  pheasant  will  not  fly  as  well  as 
one  which  has  depended  for  rearing  on  its  natural  parent.  They 
are  just  as  strong  on  the  wing  when  they  come  to  maturity  ; 
the  ‘  hot  corner  ’  requiring  as  much  skill  when  the  pheasants 
which  rocket  over  the  shooters’  heads  are  brought  up  at  a  hen¬ 
coop  as  when  they  have  no  human  care  expended  in  their  early 
nurture. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  pheasant  is  the  only  game 
bird  which  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  fresh 
varieties.  The  partridge  of  the  arable  counties  is  no  longer 
the  little  brown  bird  which  we  still  see  upon  the  edge  of  moors 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  which  is  said  to 
survive  in  Norfolk;  it  is  larger,  plumper,  and  with  more  marked 
plumage.  But  the  pheasant  of  1871  is  not  the  same  species  as 
the  pheasant  fifty  years  back.  There  have  been  several  varie¬ 
ties  introduced  ;  the  ring-necked  jiheasant,  for  example,  is,  we 
believe,  quite  recent,  and  accompanied  by  larger  size  and 
quicker  growth.  A  small  species  of  Japanese  jiheasant  has 
recently  found  its  way  here,  the  cross  between  which  and  the 
common  pheasant  is  a  very  fine  bird,  though  the  Asiatic  an¬ 
cestor  is  notably  smaller  than  ours.  Its  flight  also  is  different, 
lower  and,  if  we  might  use  the  term,  more  sneaking,  than  that 
of  the  common  species.  What  gamekeepers  call  the  ‘  green- 
‘  back’  is,  we  believe, crossed  from  an  Indian  breed  introduced 
by  Mr.  J.  II.  Gurney  some  years  since. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Though  pheasants  are  the 
only  species  of  game  artificially  reared  in  any  great  numbers, 
|»artri(lge8  may  also  be  regardeil  to  a  great  extent  in  the  light 
of  half-reclaimed  creatures.*  It  is  true  they  do  not,  like  curses 
and  chickens,  return  to  roost,  nor  are  they  fed  by  hand  like 
pheasants.  But  they  are  nearly  stationary,  seldom  moving 
many  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  they  were  hatched, 
and  feeding  habitually  on  the  same  stid)ble  and  round  the  same 
stack.  M"hen  the  practice  of  what  is  called  ‘driving’  partridges 
was  introduced  some  years  since,  many  experienced  game- 
keepers  looked  upon  that  pratdice  with  feelings  akin  to  despair. 
They  said  it  would  ‘  drive  all  the  birds  off  the  ground.’  We 
can  appeal  to  our  readers’  experience  whether  this  has  been  the 
case  or  not.  It  is  true  that  when  partridges  have  been  often 

*  Partridges  are  of  course  sometimes  hatched  under  hens,  though 
comparatively  seldom ;  they  are  much  less  easy  to  rear  than  pheasants. 
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driven  in  the  same  direction,  they  will  mount  up  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  height  and  fly  to  a  great  distance,  perhaps  out  of 
sight.*  But  this  is  naturally  to  be  ascribed  to  previous  dis¬ 
agreeable  experience  of  certain  hedges,  and  the  very  fact  that 
they  so  change  their  manner  of  flight  shows  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  ground  as  well  as  their  rect)llection  of  the  results 
of  lower  flights  on  other  occasions.  If  the  birds  were  not  the 
same,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  day  by  day  show 
increasing  timidity.  jMoreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
for  a  great  part  of  their  sustenance  partridges  are  directly  de- 
f)endent  on  cidtivation.  As  a  rule,  the  eastern  counties  of 
England  are  highest  in  average  of  acres  under  corn,  and  they 
are  also  the  partridge  counties  par  excellence.  In  fact,  barley, 
young  clover,  and  partridges  go  together,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  where  there  is  most  corn,  there  are  partridges  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  number.  And  that  they  have  largely 
increased  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Gilbert  White  talks  of  parties 
of  sportsmen  who  killed  twenty  and  thirty  brace  a  day  as  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  the  amount  of  game  w’hich  rendered  such  a 
slaughter  possible  he  evidently  regarded  as  quite  unusual.  It 
was  in  fact  confined  to  one  spot,  the  edge  of  Woolmer  Forest, 
and  to  two  exceptionally  dry'  seasons,  1740  and  1741. 

Our  ancestors  showed  a  jierception  of  the  truth  when  they 
included  the  hare  in  common  with  much  nobler  creatures— 
boars,  wolves,  and  red-deer — in  the  list  of  beasts  of  forest. 
II  ares  are  in  fact  the  Avilde.st  and  least  reclaimed  of  all  our 
game  animals.  And  yet  they  may  call  the  poet  Cowper  to 
witness  that  they'  are  tameable,  and  though  exam])les  of  timid¬ 
ity,  as  a  rule  they  never  flee  far.  The  fact  that  liarcs  usually 
run  in  a  ringAvhen  hunted  shows  that  thev  are  acquainted  with 
but  a  very  limited  extent  of  ground.  It  is  only  Avhen  a  hare 
is  pressed  out  of  country  she  knows  that  she  runs  like  a  fox, 
straight  away  I'rom  her  pursuers. 

Of  all  game  animals,  the  rabbit  has  probably'  the  least  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  Avild.  lie  is  essentially  a  ‘  beast  of  Avarren,’ 
and  Avhen  actually  so,  loses  his  character  as  game,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  pniperty.  To  rob  a  Avarren  at  night  is  a  misdemeanour 
just  as  much  ius  to  steal  the  tame  variety  of  rabbit  from  a  hutch, 
and  is  punishable  under  the  24  and  25  Viet.  c.  96,  an  Act 
relating  to  larceny  an<l  other  similar  offences.  Of  all  game 
animals  he  is  the  most  prolific,  the  most  injurious  to  crops,  and 
conse<iuently  the  most  unpo])ular.  If  his  hand  is  against  every 
farmer,  every  farmer’s  hand  is  against  him.  There  are  clrcum- 


Tliis  does  not  apply  to  the  French  or  rcd-lcggeJ  variety. 
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stances,  however,  under  which  he  may  be  preserved,  and  that  to 
a  great  extent,  without  doing  ap])rccial)le  damage.  And  there 
are  many  sj)ots,  and  even  tracts  ot‘  land,  where  he  is  the  only 
possible  produce.  But  on  heavy  land,  it  is  not  what  he  eats  or 
what  he  danniges  in  the  matter  of  crops  generally,  of  which 
the  farmer  complains,  but  the  great  injury  he  does  by  stopping 
up  land  ditches  and  thereby  destroying  drainage.  It  is  how'- 
ever  to  be  remarked,  that  whatever  his  demerits,  he  is  so  popular 
an  article  of  food  that,  in  spite  of  an  enormous  importation 
from  Ostend,  his  price  has  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
while  that  of  other  descriptions  of  game  has  remained  nearly 
stationary.*  There  is  no  other  descrij)tion  of  game  of  which 
enough  is  imj)orted  to  affect  prices ;  rabbits  alone  are  sent  here 
in  large  numbers,  but  curiously  enough,  wit/i  foreign  import, 
rabbits  become  dearer ;  without  foreign  import,  moor-game, 
hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants  remain  at  nearly  the  same 
price. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  jwove  that  the  term 
‘wild  animal  ’  is  not  very  a{)propriate  to  those  kinds  of  game 
which  constitute  the  staple  of  English  preserves.  If,  like 
woodcocks  and  snipes,  they  came  in  a  night  and  w  ent  aw^ay  in 
a  night,  uncertain  in  their  arrival,  uncertain  in  their  stay,  un¬ 
certain  in  their  departure,  there  might  be  good  reason  to  call 
them  wild.  But  wdicn  they  are  hatched  in  our  coops,  domi¬ 
ciled  in  our  fields,  feeding  in  our  sight,  eating  the  pinks  in  our 
{lardens,  and  hopping  j)ast  our  window's,  it  is  too  much  to  call 
them  wild,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  poultry  and  farm 
animals  are  wild ;  that  is,  if  you  try  to  catch  them  they  will 
run  or  Hy  away  from  you.  One  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  creatures  is  this,  that  of  game  properly  so  called, 
excluding  rabbits,  there  is  no  tame  variety,  wdiile  poultry  and 
farm  animals,  even  sheep,  have  somewdiere  or  other  a  Avild 
representative.  Another,  perhaps  the  cardinal  distinction,  is, 
that  among  game  animals  there  is  no  difference  in  fur  or 
plumage  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species ; 
and  this,  of  course,  it  is  Avhich,  by  destroying  the  power  of 
identification,  weakens  the  idea  of  property  as  applied  to  game. 

Some  sentences  back  we  referred  tt>  the  price  of  rabbits,  and 
this  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  value  of  game  as  food 
for  the  people.  Unfortunately  there  arc  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  amount  of  game  annually  consumed  in  the  United 


•  We  have,  however,  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  sjilesman  in  Leaden- 
hall  Market,  that  while  all  other  descriptions  of  game  have  vastly 
increased,  the  supply  of  English  rabbits  has  decreased. 
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Kingdom,  at  least  by  direct  statistics,  but  there  are  some 
indirect  methods  of  approaching  at  the  truth. 

The  number  of  game  certificates  taken  out  annually  may  be 
put  at  50,000.*  If  each  of  these  sportsmen  shoots  on  twenty 
d.ays,  that  is  less  than  once  a  week  during  the  season,  and  kills 
ten  head  each  day,  we  shall  have  as  the  result  a  total  bag  of 
200  each,  which,  multiplied  by  50,000,  gives  ten  million  head 
of  game  of  some  sort  or  other,  exclusive  of  rabbits.  Taking 
partridges  at  16  ounces  each,  grouse  at  24,  pheasants  at  32,  and 
hares  at  64  ounces,  and  assuming  an  equal  number  to  be  killed 
of  each  kind,  which  from  some  returns  we  have  received  we 
believe  to  be  nearly  accurate,  we  get  an  average  weight  of  2 
lbs.  This  gives  20  million  pounds  Aveight  of  meat,  all  consumed 
in  the  winter  half  of  the  year.  To  this  may  safely  be  added 
half  as  much  more  for  rabbits,  native  and  imported,  and  for 
deer,  giving  roundly  14,000  tons  added  to  the  meat  supply  of 
the  country,  or,  expressed  in  mutton,  an  equivalent  to  some 
400,000  sheep.  Try  these  figures  by  another  calculation. 
There  are  about  5,()00  gamekeepers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
IfAvetake  1,000  head  as  the  average  amount  of  game  killed 
under  the  charge  of  Ciich  man,  Ave  shall  get  a  total  of  5  millions. 
And  assuming  a  like  quantity  killed  by  farmers,  poachers,  and 
others,  Avithout  the  superintending  care  of  a  gamekeeper,  Ave 
shall  still  get  10  million  head  of  game,  exclusive  of  rabbits 
and  deer,  as  the  annual  result  of  the  labours  of  the  British 
sportsman.!  There  ean,  Ave  think,  be  no  doubt  that  such 
enormous  quantities  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of 
beef  and  mutton  during  the  Avinter  season. 

There  is  another  question  to  Avhich  the  preamble  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  Bill  refers — the  demoralisation  of  the  i)eople,  tempted 
by  the  existence  of  game  to  break  the  hxAv.  This  is  a  new 
A’ersion  of  Proudhon’s  celebrated  maxim,  ‘  La  Propriete  e’est 
‘  le  Vol.’  No  doubt  all  property,  and  particularly  all  exposed 
property,  is  a  temj)tation  to  the  dishonest.  Sheep  on  a  High¬ 
land  mountain  are  a  temj»tation  to  our  needier  felloAv-country- 
men, — do  aAvay  Avith  sheep.  I  covet  an  umbrella  in  my 

•  The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  in  their  Iteport  of  1870. 
vol.  i.  p.  (16,  exjiress  them.scdves  thus  : — ‘  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
‘  evasion  of  this  duty  (game  licences)  is  very  general,  even  among 
‘  those  Avho.  from  their  stiition  in  life,  should  be  the  first  to  discounten- 
‘  ance  such  a  violation  of  the  hnv.’ 

!  The  North-Western  Raihvay  alone  is  said  on  good  authority  to 
have  carried  to  London  2, (•((()  boxes  of  game  each  day  for  the  first 
Aveek  of  this  .season,  August  12-19,  as  presents,  besides  200  larger 
boxes  to  the  markets. 
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neighbour’s  hall, — let  him  not  carry  an  umbrella.  Pockets 
containing  handkerchiefs  are  liable  to  be  picked, — do  away 
with  pockets,  nay,  with  handkerchiefs.  Charles  Buller  is 
reported  to  have  said,  with  reference  to  poaching,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  hang  silver  spoons  on  trees,  and  then  prosecute 
those  who  take  them.  But  if  silver  spoons  greic  on  certain 
trees,  surely  Charles  Buller  would  not  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interests  of  public  morality  to  cut  down  the  grove 
which  bore  such  Sibylline  fruitage.  Moreover,  the  ‘  silver 
‘  spoons  ’  which  a  poacher  is  in  search  of  have  sharp  ears  and 
active  instincts,  do  their  best  to  conceal  themselves,  and  in  the 
most  marvellous  way  avoid  notice.  All  poaching,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  study, 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and  keen  observing  powers; 
so  that  the  analogy  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  argument  drawn 
from  it  correspondingly  feeble.  In  fact  almost  all  the  strength 
it  possesses  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the  law.  We  tell  the 
poacher  that  the  ‘  silver  spoons  ’  belong  to  no  man,  but  that 
anyone  caught  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  them  shall  be  punished, 
not  for  the  taking,  actual  or  attempted,  but  for  the  trespass ; 
not  for  appropriating  what  belongs  to  am>ther,  but  for  doing 
an  act  wliich  may  prevent  some  one  el.se  from  appropriating  it 
in  a  certain  way;  tliat  is,  for  spoiling  the  sport  of  the  jtrivileged 
sportsman. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  reports  [)resented  to  Par¬ 
liament,  from  our  diplomatic  agents  and  colonial  authorities,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  law  of  game  and  trespass  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  our  Colonies.  But  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  abroad  is  so  ditferent  from  that  which  exists  at 
home,  there  are  so  many  small  })roprietors,  and  so  limited  a  class 
resembling  our  large  tenant-farmers,  that  it  does  not  a[)pear 
easy  to  derive  any  practical  lessons  from  the  usages  of  foreign 
countries.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  in  several  of  onr 
Colonial  possessions  very  stringent  Acts  have  been  enacted 
for  the  preservation  both  of  native  and  of  imported  game,  while 
in  some  instances,  like  that  of  Bermuda,  the  law  protects  crea¬ 
tures  not  usually  regarded  as  game,  and  provides  for  the 
extirpation  of  others.  We  may  also  observe  that  in  some  of 
our  Colonies  a  strict  law  of  trespass  is  in  force,  affecting  not 
men  only  but  animals.  For  example,  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  there  is  a  provision  for  ‘  taking  up  ’  any  boar  pig 
found  at  large,  a  species  of  arrest  not  known  in  the  mother 
country ;  while  in  New  South  Wales  any  owner  of  a  wandering 
pig  pays  two  shillings  fine  for  every  tresjuiss,  the  owner  of  a 
sheep  paying  only  one  penny.  The  motives,  however,  to 
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which  most  of  these  enactments  owe  tlieir  existence  are  so 
different  from  those  which  have  led  to  onr  Game  Laws,  that  we 
can  hardly  compare  tlie  j)ractlce  of  the  C»»lonies  with  our  own. 
It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  some  other  pro[)osals  for 
the  amendment  of  those  laws,  and  to  urge  a  few  ])ractical  con¬ 
clusions  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  general  election  of  1868  was  reinarkahle  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tweed  for  the  strong  feeling  expressed  on  two 
<|uestions — the  Law  of  Hypothec  and  the  Game  Laws.  On 
both  these  questions  this  feeling  was  expressed  by  the  same 
hoily  of  men,  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland.  Its  results  were 
most  apparent.  In  almost  every  county  election  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  ])aramount,  in  several  they  were  decisive.  In 
Perthshire  for  instance,  at  the  last  moment,  in  the  face  of  a 
phalanx  of  landowners,  a  stranger  who  had  not  even  the 
advantace  of  being  a  Scotchman,  offered  hijnself  to  the  con¬ 
stituency,  and  this  in  opposition  to  a  man  who  had  long 
represented  the  county,  and  who  Avas  known  as  a  literary 
celebrity  and  a  resident  landowner.  The  odds  were  all  in 
favour  of  Sir  AVilliam  Stirling  iVIaxwell,  but  his  opponent  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  nearly  200.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  attemj)ts  should  be  made  by  Scotch  Members  to  make 
some  alteration  in  a  law  the  unpopularity  of  which  is  so  mani¬ 
fest.  Accordingly,  Ave  find  in  the  last  tAvo  Sessions  no  less 
than  three  Game  Bills  proceeding  from  Scotch  sources,  to¬ 
gether  Avith  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  Lord  Advocate  as 
Avell  as  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  apparently  intended  to 
assimilate  in  some  respects  the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of 
England. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  minutely  into  the  provisions  of 
these  bills,  but  Ave  may  obserAe  that  they  all  sIioav  the  feeling 
of  their  authors  to  be  directed  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
against  four-footed  game.*  This  Ave  believe  t(»  be  the  case  gener¬ 
ally  in  the  country  a',  large.  In  one  of  these  bills,  hoAvever — that 
of  Mr.  Loch — there  is  a  provision  introduced,  against  the 
principle  involved  in  Avhich  we  feel  bound  to  make  the  very 
strongest  ])rotest.  This  |)rovision  is,  that  no  verbal  or  Avritten 
agreement  shall  be  binding  betAveen  landlord  and  tenant  Avhieh 
proposes  to  divest  the  tenant  of  his  poAver  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbits  on  his  farm.  In  other  Avords,  it  abolishes  free  contract 
betAveen  landlord  and  tenant,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
tenant  is  so  far  from  being  a  free  agent  as  to  require  this 


*  In  Scotland  the  only  bird  of  bad  name  for  destructive  propensities 
is  the  Avood-pigeon,  not  a  bird  of  game  at  all. 
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extraordinary  protection.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  inter¬ 
ference  of  tlie  law  is  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the  land¬ 
lord  only.  The  tenant  would  still  be  able  to  enter  into  any 
contract  with  a  third  person  to  preserve  hares  or  rabbits,  a 
contract  binding  upon  the  tenant  just  as  if  this  proposed  law 
had  never  passed ;  so  that  he  could  make  use  of  the  law  to 
let  the  right  of  sport  qua  hares  and  rabbits  to  any  person  in 
the  world  except  tbe  person  who  would  naturally  care  for  it 
most,  the  owner  of  the  soil.  And  this  power  would  make  the 
law  inoperative,  for  the  landlord  would,  of  course,  take  care 
when  letting  his  land  to  A  to  see  that  A  let  the  right  of  killing 
hares  and  rabbits  to  B,  who  would  let  it  back  again  to  tbe 
landlord,  thereby  binding  the  tenant  not  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbits  as  effectually  as  if  the  law  had  never  existed.  But, 
although  there  would  be  a  means  of  driving  the  usual  coach 
and  six  through  this  clause,  still  the  principle  involved  in  it  is 
not  the  less  most  objectionable.  There  may  be  cases,  like  that  of 
Irish  land  tenure,  where  a  strong  political  necessity  exists  for 
interferences  such  as  those  sanctioned  in  1870.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  can  urge  any  similar  necessity  in  this  case ;  and  surely 
the  present  moment  when  tenant-farmers  have  shown  their 
independence  more  forcibly  than  at  any  past  time ;  when,  on 
this  very  question  of  the  Game  Laws,  they  have  fought  and 
won  county  contests  in  a  manner  wholly  unprecedented  ;  when 
landlords  are  year  by  year  showing  a  greater  desire  to  yield  to 
the  expressed,  if  reasonable,  desires  of  their  tenants  ; — the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  we  say,  is  of  all  moments  to  choose  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  sjich  a  principle  the  most  inopportune  and  inex{)edient. 
When  the  one  side  is  growing  year  by  year  stronger,  and 
the  other  side  year  by  year  more  reasonable,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  interfere  for  the  beiK'fit  of  the  stronger  side  in  a 
way  n(*t  asked  for  when  the  reciprocal  relations  Avere  very 
different — tenants  AAeaker  and  landlords  more  arbitrary. 

We  trust,  then,  that  no  enactment  containing  a  clause  of 
this  nature  Avill  ever  become  laAV.  Our  Scotch  farmers  and 
graziers  are  men  of  such  shrcAvd  intelligence  that  Ave  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  some  at  least  among  them  have  become 
alive  to  Avhat  Ave  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  amount  of  game 
noAv  sent  into  the  market  b.as  a  sensible  effect  on  the  price 
of  butcher’s  meat.*  But  Ave  can  hardly  imagine  that  they 
would  humble  themselves  so  far  as  to  clamour  for  a  provision 
which,  if  it  became  operative,  Avould  proclaim  to  the  AA’orld  that 

•  Our  Loadeiihall  informant  expresses  an  opinion  that  tlie  amount 
has  increased  twenty-fold  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
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they  were  the  only  farm  tenants,  out  of  Ireland,  incapable  of 
makin"  a  bargain  without  the  special  protection  of  a  most 
arbitrary  law. 

The  j)roposal,  common  to  two  other  bills,*  that  hares  and 
rabbits  should  be  expunged  from  the  game  list,  deserves  more 
attention.  It  has  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
many  landlords  and  of  many  tenants.  It  is  directed  against 
two  kinds  of  game  about  which  it  is  most  certain  that  they  do 
hardly  any  good,  while  in  many  cases  they  do  much  harm. 
Pheasants  and  partridges  are,  at  all  events,  partially  insec¬ 
tivorous,  but  no  one  ever  yet  saw  a  hare  eating  a  wire-worm. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  there  is  ])ractically 
no  law  of  tres})ass  in  this  country,  except  as  connected  with 
damage  to  property  or  with  pursuit  of  game.  Ex])uuge  hares 
and  rabbits  from  the  list  of  game  and  you  make  it  ]>roj)or- 
tionably  more  difficult  to  preserve  partridges  and  ])heasants. 
'I'hcre  is  one  very  destructive  kind  of  poaching  of  Avhich  little 
account  is  taken,  but  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  many  game- 
])reservers  encourage — the  taking  of  eggs.  It  re(iuires  neither 
gun  nor  snares,  so  that  the  egg-poacher  has  the  advantage,  if 
searched,  of  being  able  to  appeal  to  emj)ty  pockets.  If  luires 
and  rabbits  are  no  longer  game,  the  egg-poacher  will  fill  his 
]>ockets  with  snares,  and  allege  that  hares,  or  at  least  leverets 
and  rabbits,  arc  the  objects  of  his  search.f  And  generally  it 
will  allbrd  opportunities  and  excuses  for  trespass  very  much 
adding  to  the  annoyances  of  occupiers  and  the  labours  of  ganie- 
kee])er8.  So  far  as  the  latter  class  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
said  this  is  all  as  it  should  be,  but  if  game-])rescrvatlon  is  to  be 
abolished,  let  it  be  by  direct  and  not  by  indirect  methods. 

The  Game  Bill  of  the  two  Home  Secretaries  of  Scotland 
and  England  aj)pears  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  assimilation 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  in  one  particular. 
In  England,  where  there  is  no  express  reservation  by  the  lessor, 
the  right  of  sporting  devolves  upon  the  lessee.  In  Sc(ttland 
it  is  the  reverse.  The  Lord  Advocate,  no  doubt,  dreaded  the 
outcry  which  Scotch  landlords  would  have  raised  if  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  English  law  to  the  extreme.  He  therefore  proposed, 
in  default  of  any  agi’cement  to  the  contrary,  to  hand  over  the 

*  Sir  Sclwin  Ibbetson’s  and  Mr.  M'Lagan’s. 

f  We  liave  often  been  amused  with  that  ‘  IrnUan  fnbnen'  generally 
painted  in  large  letters  and  nailed  high  on  a  tree,  tuksi’ASSKHs  cun'Ished 
WITH  THE  UTMOST  KlGOUR  OF  THE  LAW,  the  Utmost  rigour  being  that 
the  occupier  may  ‘  molUter  mantis  mponere,'  and  conduct  the  trespasser 
to  the  limits  of  the  domain.  If  the  words  ‘  in  .search  of  game  ’  qualify 
the  notice,  as  they  usually  do  not,  the  case  is  of  cotir.se  very  different. 
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sole  right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  to  the  tenant,  leaving  all 
other  game  rights  to  the  landlord.  The  bill  also  contained 
clauses  on  the  subject  of  compensation  for  damage  done  by 
game. 

There  is  one  remark  which  applies  to  all  these  projmsals, 
come  from  whatever  quarter  they  may,  and  it  is  this,  that  in 
no  one  of  them  is  the  least  notice  taken  of  that  which  we  con¬ 
sider  far  the  most  important — the  criminal  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  all  very  well  to  make  things  easy  between  landlord 
and  tenant;  to  provide,  if  it  may  be  so,  that  the  one  shall  have 
his  sport,  and  the  other  his  profit.  Hut  the  question  how  far 
the  preservation  of  game  affects  the  morals  of  the  community, 
and  how  much  or  how  little  this  depends  on  the  form  whicli 
game  laws  take,  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  into  the  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
appear  at  the  backs  of  these  bills.  And  yet  this,  after  all, 
is  the  most  im])ortant  feature  of  the  case.  It  is  not  only  the 
10,000  convictions  a  year  which  are  important,  but  the  fact 
that  these  10,000  convictions  are  all  under  a  set  of  statutes 
which  create  crimes.  So  far  as  the  act  itself  is  concerned  for 
which  a  poacher  is  punished,  it  is  exactly  the  act  the  ])er- 
formance  of  which  gives  to  the  sportsman  all  his  enjoyment. 
The  law  says  in  effect  as  follows : — There  is  a  certain  class  of 
creatures  which  it  is  pleasant  to  pursue,  to  slay,  and  to  eat. 
They  belong  to  no  man,  they  cannot  be  identified,  and  except 
when  in  captivity  tliey  cannot  be  stolen.  They  live  indiscri¬ 
minately  on  the  lands  or  croj)s  of  A,  B,  C,  and  all  the  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  But  if  you,  the  poacher,  trespass  on 
these  lands,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  and  killing 
these  creatures,  you  shall  be  ))unished — not  for  the  trespass, 
for  you  may  go  on  those  lands  with  ini])unity,  not  pursuing 
these  creatures — not  for  the  taking,  considered  as  an  act  of 
(lish(*nesty,  for  they  belong  to  no  man,  but  for  doing  an  act 
which  interferes  with  the  gratification  of  a  privileged  class  to 
which  you  do  not  belong.  What  is,  what  must  be,  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  who  reflects — and  some  retleeting  men  there 
are  in  all  classes — if  punished  for  poaching?  It  is  not  a  crime 
to  walk  across  a  ploughed  field,  or  uj)  a  hedgerow,  for  I  have 
(lone  it  all  my  life  ;  it  is  not  a  crime  to  take  game,  for  so  long 
as  it  lives  it  belongs  to  no  one;  it  is  not  a  crime  to  kill  game, 
for  that  is  what  all  the  gentry  round  arc  doing ;  but  it  is  a 
crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  interfere  with  the  sport  of  my 
betters;  and  for  this  action,  which  is  no  real  crime  after  all,  I 
am  sent  to  gaol.  This  feeling,  that  to  take  game  is  not  wrong, 
combined  with  love  of  sport  and  love  of  profit,  is  the  cause  why 
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jwaching  is  so  rife  amongst  us,  and  the  cause,  moreover,  why 
so  many  labourers,  who  would  never  dream  of  stealing  their 
master’s  corn  or  their  master’s  chickens,  snare  hares  and  net 
partridges  when  they  have  an  opportunity.  But  tlie  evil  only 
begins  here.  Once  in  gaol,  even  among  his  own  associates 
the  poacher  is  degraded.  The  ‘lounging  classes’  are  bv  no 
means  aware  how  much  a  labourer  loses  caste  by  having  been 
in  prison.  Losing  caste  means  losing  self-respect,  and  this 
again  means  losing  the  strongest  preventive  to  a  course  of 
crime.  And  when  to  this  sense  of  degradation  is  added  a  sense 
of  having  suffered  punishment  unjustly,  a  worse  combination 
of  inriuences  brouglit  to  bear  on  an  unsteady  character  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  easy  to  palliate  these  facts ;  to 
show,  as  ^Ir.  Gerald  Sturt  did  in  his  very  clever  sj)eech  last 
year,  that  conciliation  and  pojiular  manners  go  a  long  way 
h)wards  making  game-preserving  easy ;  but  the  evil  and  the 
wrong  remain,  deep  down,  rankling,  not  to  be  salveil  over  by 
any  j)alliatlve  treatment.  And  so  they  ever  will,  while  the 
law  remains  as  it  is.  Ilow,  then,  is  it  to  be  altered;  and,  if 
altered,  what  effect  will  ensue  ?  Before  going  into  this  (lucs- 
tion,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  examine  another  of  great  interest 
and  some  peri)lexity.  We  might  inquire  how  far,  and  under 
what  limitatioiis,  a  change  in  the  law  affects  what  may  he 
called  the  practical  conscience  of  those  who  come  under  it :  to 
what  extent,  in  fact,  the  malum  frohihitum  comes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  malum  in  .sc;  and  whether  the  nature  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  influences  opinion  as  to  the  heinousne.ss  of  the  crime. 
We  might  ask,  for  exam])le,  whether  sheep-stealing,  or  shoff- 
lifting,  or  forgery,  were  held  to  be  greater  crimes  by  the  classes 
whose  peculiar  temptation  they  were  fifty  years  ago  when 
they  were  punished  with  death,  than  now-a-days  when  they  are 
punished  by  imprisonment.  And  we  might  look  at  the  (|ues- 
tion  a  little  sideways,  and  ask  whether  acts  really  dishonest, 
which  are  punishable  on  account  of  some  other  quality  attach¬ 
ing  to  them,  would  not  be  more  generally  acknowledged  a.s 
criminal  if  the  dishonesty  of  the  act  were  looked  upon  by  the 
law  as  constituting  the  essence  of  the  crime.  But  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  crime  of  ])oaching.  The  essence  of 
that  crime,  as  viewed  by  the  law,  is  the  going  upon  another 
man’s  land  with  a  special  purpose — the  pursuit  of  game.  Now, 
first  of  all,  the  labourer  who  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  ordinary  occupation,  is  constantly  going  on 
another  man’s  land,  has  no  clear  and  definite  luttion  of  trespass, 
lie  feels  that  he  may  go  about  pretty  much  as  he  likes  up  and 
down  the  hedgerows  in  his  parish  :  he  has  juudnibly  worked 
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for  most  of  the  farmers  in  succession,  and  it  is  a  hopeless  en¬ 
deavour  to  persuade  him  that  to  wander  about  fields  which  he 
has  known  and  walked  over  all  his  life  is  a  crime.  Then  as  to 
the  other  element — the  taking.  The  labourer  has  heard  all 
round  him  that  game  belongs  to  no  one  in  particular;  how 
then  can  we  expect  him  to  look  upon  the  act  of  taking  as  a 
crime  ?  He  understands  as  distinctly  as  he  understands  any¬ 
thing,  that  taking  game  is  not  stealing.  But  it  is  an  act  of 
taking,  and  how  can  an  act  of  taking  that  is  not  stealing  be 
dishonest  ?  Now  the  tres])ass  and  the  taking,  or  trying  to 
take,  make  up  the  crime ;  and  the  two  constituent  elements 
being  white  with  harmlessncss,  how  can  the  result  be  black 
with  guilt  ?  AVe  say  then  again,  that  it  is  destructive  of 
public  morality,  and  confounds  all  moral  distinctions,  to  allow 
poaching  as  such  to  continue  in  the  list  of  crimes.  Let  us  look 
the  matter  boldly  in  the  face.  Let  us  say  plainly  that  a  man 
who  takes  game  on  the  land  of  another,  and  against  his  will, 
commits  an  act  of  theft.  In  one  word,  let  us  make  game 
Property. 

And  why  should  not  game  be  made  property  ?  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  is  only  one  reason  which  commends  itself  to 
common  sense,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  identification. 
Reasons  which  have  to  do  with  the  technical  distinction  between 
real  and  personal  j)roperty,  and  which  involve  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  that  ‘  savouring  of  the  realty  ’  it  cannot  be  made  the 
subject  of  larceny,*  are  mere  statements  of  the  law,  and  ought 
not  to  w'eigh  for  one  moment  against  the  claims  of  right  and 
justice.  But  this  question  of  identification  is  a  real  difficulty, 
we  might  say  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case.  Observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  other  cases.  Oysters 
are  stolen  from  the  bed — no  man  can  Identify  an  oyster,  thouffh 
he  can  swear  very  ])ositively  that  it  is  like  the  oysters  of  a 
particular  laying.  Ci>rn  is  stolen  out  of  a  bam — the  owner 
prosecutes,  and  gives  evidence.  lie  does  not  identify ;  he 
simply  says  the  corn  found  in  the  prisoner’s  possession  is  like 

•  ‘  Wild  animals,  while  living,  though  they  are,  according  to  Lord 
Holt,  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  on  which  they  arc  living, 
are  not  his  j)ersonal  chattels,  so  as  to  he  the  subject  of  larceny.  They 
jartake  while  living  of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  are,  like  growing 
iruit,  considered  as  j)artof  the  realty.  Until  the  recent  statute  (24  &  25 
Viet.  c.  '.hi,  §  .’hi)  if  a  man  entered  my  orchard  and  gathered  the  apple.s 
from  my  trees  he  was  nat  {/iiillff  of  lareeni/,  though  he  certainly  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  iny  property,  and  the  sjime  principles  are  applicable 
to  wild  animals.’  {^Judijiiunt  of  Lord  Cranwvrth  in  Blades  v.  Higgs, 
House  of  Lords'  Reports,  vol.  xi.  p.  (Jofi.) 
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his  :  the  jury  decide  on  the  evidence.  In  tliese  cases,  however, 
there  is  an  approach  to  identification  ;  but  in  many  cases,  in  the 
stealin}T,  for  example,  of  old  iron,  lead  from  roofs,  and  money 
from  the  pocket,  there  is  or  may  he  none,  and  yet  convictions 
ensue.  Still,  almost  always,  the  prosecutor  is  able  to  say  that 
he  has  lost  something.  In  a  ])ro8ecution  where  game  is  con¬ 
cerned,  this  would  often  not  be  pt)ssible.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  shortly  say  that  there  is  no  reason  arising  from  the 
impossibility  of  identification,  so  strong  as  to  prevent  game 
from  being  reasonably  considered  as  pn)perty.*  But  if  pro¬ 
perty,  whose  should  it  be  ?  Following  the  analogy  of  the 
Scotch  law,  which  gives  the  right  of  sport  to  the  landlord,  we 
should  a<ljudge  it  to  be  the  landloid’s ;  but  following  the  analogy 
of  English  law,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  hares  and  rabbits,  the 
Lord  Advocate  desires  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Scotland,  we 
should  make  it  the  property  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  It  is, 
in  fact,  j)art  of  the  crop,  it  is  nourished  on  the  land ;  if  it  do 
harm  it  injures  the  occupier,  the  occuiner’s  it  should  be.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  an  owner  who  reserves  the  right  of  sport¬ 
ing,  whether  to  hold  or  to  let  to  a  game  tenant,  j)ays  no  rates 
on  the  game  rent.  But  if  he  lets  the  land,  not  reserving  the 
right  of  sporting,  the  tenant  pays  rates  on  the  whole  rent,  and 
if  he  underlets  th.e  right  of  sporting,  he  does  not  escape  that 
liability.  The  result  of  course  is  that,  if  the  landlord  reserves 
the  right  of  sport,  that  proportion  of  the  rates  which  would  he 
chargeable  on  the  game  rent  is  paid  by  the  other  ratepayers, 
to  his  benefit ;  but  if  game,  not  the  mere  right  of  sport,  were 
made  the  property  of  the  occupier,  it  would  be  in  all  cases 
chargeable,  as  it  in  all  fairness  ought  to  be,  with  a  rate  pro- 
])ortionate  to  its  rental  value. 

The  question  of  game  damage  too  might  be  very  much 
sim[)lified  by  making  game  the  property  of  the  occupier.  We 
believe  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  asserting  that,  as  a  rule, 
resident  landowners  do  not  j)reserve  game  to  an  injurious 
extent.  They  usually  retain  the  coverts  in  their  own  hands, 
and  no  landowner  who  values  his  woods  will  allow  an  undue 

*  A  curious  case  occurred  two  or  three  years  since,  tried  before  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Q.C.,  acting  lor  the  .Judge  of  Assize,  in  which  a  game-dealer 
was  prosecuted  tor  receiving  pheasjints  knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  It 
was  proved  that  they  htid  been  taken  out  of  a  mew,  and  were  conse- 
(jiiently,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  projierti/  of  the  prosecutor.  The 
delence  was,  that  the  game-dealer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
pourhed  phcasiints  from  the  same  man  w  ho  brought  him  these,  and  that 
lie  accordingly  took  it  lor  gr.'.nted  that  these  were  wild  birds,  and  as 
sucli  not  capable  ol’ being  stolen.  The  defence  was  successful. 
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quantity  of  hai'cs  and  rabbits,  which,  after  all,  are  the  real 
enemies  of  the  farmer.  As  a  rule  small  ownere,  not  having 
extent  enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  preserve,  let  the 
right  of  sport  Avith  the  land.  The  case  Avhere  game  damage 
arises  is  most  commonly  the  case  where  the  non-resident  owner 
lets  the  right  of  sporting  to  a  stranger.  The  game  tenant  has 
only  one  object,  that  of  kee])ing  uj:)  as  large  a  head  of  game  as 
possible ;  he  cares  nothing  for  injury  done  to  woods  or  crops. 
If  however  the  game  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to  the  occu¬ 
pier,  in  any  agreement  between  him  and  his  landlord  they 
would  have  to  agree  on  a  definite  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the 
rent  of  the  farm  in  respect  of  the  game ;  and  any  intending 
tenant  wdio  did  not  then  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
game  was  to  be  handed  over  to  a  stranger  or  not,  Avould  oidy 
have  himself  to  blame.  A  change  in  the  law  too  would  give 
oj)portiinlties  for  devising  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  method  of 
assessing  game  damages,  and  perhaps  might  supply  some 
means  of  meeting  that  very  difficult  question,  how  A  is  to  be 
compensated  for  damage  done  by  game  coming  presumably 
from  the  lands  of  1>,  in  some  cases  even  where  1>  is  not  nejst 
neifihhour. 

Game  being  thus  made  property,  to  take  game  Avould  be  to 
steal  it,  and  poaching  Avould  be  simply  thieving.  Game  certi¬ 
ficates  ought  then  to  be  abolished,  but  not  game  licences ;  and 
the  list  of  game  miglit  be  extended  to  other  animals  not  noAv 
considered  as  game.  In  criminal  indictments,  the  game  would 
be  laid  as  the  property  of  the  person  on  whose  occupation  it 
was  reduced  into  possession  or  found  in  possession.  If  the 
game-stealer — no  longer  poacher — Avere  taken  on  a  high-road, 
it  might  he  laid  as  the  property  of  the  road-trustees,  the 
neighbouring  occupier,  or  the  j>arish.  The  ])risoner  Avould 
have  to  prove  that  it  Avas  honestly  his,  or,  failing  that,  his 
guilt  or  innocence  AAould  be  left  to  a  jury. 

We  cannot  help  believing  that  this  change  in  the  laAv  Avould 
very  soon  be  folloAA’cd  by  a  change  in  the  public  opinion  of 
Avhat  may  be  called  the  poaching  classes.  If  the  man  Avho 
took  chickens  and  the  man  Avho  took  ])artridges  Avere  visited  by 
a  similar  punishment  before  the  same  bi  nch,  or  at  the  same 
assizes,  it  Avoidd  soon  be  felt  that  the  feudal  element  in  the 
preservation  of  game  and  the  freebooting  element  in  its  illegal 
approjn-iation  had  disappeared,  and  that  there  aasus  left  on  the 
one  side  nothing  but  a  prosaic  desire  to  protect  property,  and 
on  the  other  simply  the  vulgar  dishonesty  of  an  ordinary 
theft.  It  is  true  the  love  of  sport  Avill  always  remain,  making 
a  distinction  between  the  taking  of  game  and  the  taking  of 
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chickens ;  but,  after  all,  this  love  of  sj)ort  is  far  more  generally 
gratified  by  the  battues  and  driving  parties  of  the  present 
day,  with  the  numerous  beaters,  walkers,  and  attendants  which 
they  involve,  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  a  single-barrel  Joe 
Manton  and  a  brace  of  pointers.  The  Norfolk  jacket  and 
knickerbockers  do  not  differ  more  from  the  swallow-tailed  coat 
and  cumbrous  gaiters  of  the  old  ‘  Green  jNlan  ’  than  do  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  s])ort  of  our  days  from  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  same  sport  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
The  fox-hound  of  a  century  ago,  for  example,  was  a  slow, 
deep-voiced,  plodding  dog  with  a  very  delicate  nose,  following 
the  scent  of  a  fox  up  to  his  kennel,  hunting  him  off  it,  and 
spending  half  a  morning  in  killing  or  losing  him.  This  crea¬ 
ture  was  no  more  like  a  modern  fox-hound  with  his  dash  and 
fire  and  immense  speed  than  a  s{)inning  jenny  is  like  a  power- 
loom.  But  in  all  matters  where  powder  and  shot  is  concerned, 
everything  is  changed. 

The  single  barrel  flint  lock,  which  missed  fire  every  other 
time  in  a  damp  day,  and  was  so  slow  that,  according  to  the  old 
phrase,  the  sportsman  had  to  begin  ])ulling  the  trigger  before 
he  put  the  gun  to  his  shoulder;  the  stubble  eight  inches  high, 
and  well  overgrown  with  weeds  in  those  protectionist  days, 
where  partridges  lay  till  they  were  walked  up,  always  the 
brown  bird,  never  the  red-legged  variety ;  the  small  inclosures 
surrounded  by  broad  hedgerows,  and  just  suited  to  the  pace  of 
a  steady  old  pointer,  who  ransacked  every  corner  at  a  trot,  and 
retrieved  his  birds  ;  the  sportsmen,  two  at  most,  satisfied  with 
their  ten  brace,  overjoyed  at  fifteen,  and  thinking  twenty 
pleasant  but  wrong ;  the  same  pair  engaged  in  covert-shooting, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  Stubbs’s  pictures,  with  a  brace  of  long¬ 
haired,  silky-eared,  short-legged,  nervously  hunting  spaniels, 
(|uesting  and  questing  for  the  sly  old  cock  jdieasant  whom 
they  followed  from  one  tangle  of  brambles  and  underwood  to 
another,  till  they  forced  him  to  spring  like  a  rocket  into  the 
air  and  risk  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  esca]>e  from  ])crsistent 
persecution ;  these  same  spaniels  good  at  flushing  the  occa¬ 
sional  woodcock,  followed  by  cunning  noses  from  his  morning 
feeding  ground,  full  of  springs  and  soft  ‘  boring  ’  places,  to  the 
warm  dry  retreat  under  some  holly  or  birch,  where  he  spent 
his  days  till  flight  time  ; — all  these  are  gone;  and  we  have  in 
their  |)laces,  central-fire  breech-loaders ;  mown,  almost  shorn, 
stubbles  ;  large  fields  ;  cut-down  hedgerows  ;  ]»artridgcs  driven 
into  the  turnips,  and  then  walked  up  by  four  or  six  gunners 
with  as  many  beaters;  in  the  place  of  pointers  a  contingent  of 
big  black  retrievers,  large  enough  to  swallow  whole  the  birds  they 
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brinp;  so  carefully  ;  or  later  in  the  season,  the  driven  partridge, 
giving  those  splendid  rocketing  shots  which  all  good  sportsmen 
enjoy,  and  Inferior  only  to  the  driven  grouse  crossing  a  long 
Yorkshire  moor  in  swarms  with  the  speed  of  a  six-pounder,  or 
driven  black-cock,  flying  faster,  and  seeming  to  fly  slower, 
than  any  bird  of  game  ;  and  the  covert-shooting,  which  is  a 
holiday  for  half  the  village,  from  the  national  (we  beg  pardon, 
voluntary)  school-girl  who  ‘  taps  ’  at  the  corner  to  keep  back 
the  hares  and  pheasants,  upwards  through  all  grades  of  beaters 
and  ‘  stops  ’  to  the  tenants  who  look  on,  and  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  ‘  at  private  tutor  ’  at  the  vicarage,  each  attaching  liimself 
to  a  gunner,  and  keeping  the  score  ;  the  luncheon  in  the 
gamekeeper’s  cottage,  sometimes  partaken  of  by  certain  dainty 
red  petticoats  and  looj>ed-up  skirts  ; — but  many  of  our  readers 
know  the  picture,  or  can  |)aint  it  for  themselves,  not  perhaps 
in  the  style  of  certain  daily  and  weekly  prints  which  strain  at 
a  battue  and  swallow  a  battle. 

We  repeat  that  the  customs  of  modern  sport  are  more 
sociable  than  those  of  our  forefathers.  That  it  is  more  cruel 
to  kill  two  hundred  pheasants  in  a  day  than  two  Ave  utterly 
deny,  and  if  we  desire  to  minimise  terror  and  anxiety  for 
timid  creatures,  surely  the  way  to  do  so  is  to  concentrate  the 
chasse  in  two  or  three  days  rather  than  to  diffuse  it  over  half 
a  season. 

We  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
this  article  by  retrospects  too  pleasant  to  be  altogether  passed 
by,  and  we  shall  be  accused  of  partiality  in  our  descriptions. 
It  may  be  that  Ave  are  j)artial,  but  Avhat  avc  desire  is  to  provide 
as  far  as  legislation  can  secure  it,  that  recreations  peculiarly 
English  may  still  be  folloAved,  contributing,  as  Ave  are  sure 
they  do,  to  the  formation  of  an  active,  energetic,  and  so  to 
speak,  athletic  national  character,  and  that  in  these  recreations 
the  tired  laAvyer,  the  busy  merchant,  the  belated  and  exhausted 
])olitician  may  gain,  as  he  has  done  in  past  times,  refreshment, 
relaxation,  health,  and  life,  Avith  no  alloy  of  regret  iuti’oduced 
by  the  consideration  that  his  sfjort  is  obtained  at  the  risk  of 
mural  or  social  degradation  for  others. 

There  are  many  ramifications  of  this  question  of  Game  and 
Game  LaAvs  into  Avhich  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter ;  but  Ave 
trust  Ave  have  said  enough  to  impress  on  the  attention  of  our 
readers  two  facts:  first,  that  the  present  system  requires 
reform,  and  secondly,  that  any  reform  ought  to  begin  Avith  an 
attempt  to  abolish  all  notions  of  feuebdity  and  privilege  with 
reference  to  game. 


ii’outh  Africa  and  her  Diamond  Fields. 


Art.  V. — Correspondence  hetween  the  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Cohan/  and  the  President  of  the  Oranijc  Free  States,  relative 
to  the  disputed  Ownership  of  the  Diamond  Field  Territory, 
presented  to  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly,  187U-1. 

^iiE  recent  discovery  of  diamond  fields  in  South  Africa  has 
attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  that  distant 
region  of  the  world.  Nor  indeed  has  the  interest  awakened  in 
the  British  mind  been  alone  created  by  the  fact  of  the  probable 
enrichment  of  a  British  colony  and  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  country  in  which  British  power  has  long  been 
predominant.  Other  ingredients  have  not  been  wanting  to 
sustiiin  the  excitement,  and  the  claims  advanced  by  the  South 
African  Republic  to  the  territory  which  has  been  proved  to 
contain  so  fertile  a  source  of  wealth,  have  rendered  |M)ssibIe,  if 
not  probable,  complications  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  content  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  ])resent 
and  the  prospects  of  the  future  by  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  the  past.  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  that  history  will  be  found 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  larger  question  of  the  relations 
existing  between  this  country  and  her  colonies,  and  the  policy 
which  has  from  time  to  time  guided  Great  Britain  in  her  conduct 
towards  her  distant  dependencies,  it  will  be  found  to  jwsscss  a 
general  as  well  as  a  special  interest. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  position 
which  we  occupy  with  regal’d  to  the  South  African  diamond 
fields,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  ti»  review  the  history  of  our 
|K)ssessions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  point  out  the 
course  of  jiolicy  which  has  brought  aliout  the  )»resent  state  of 
affairs;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  judgment  which  may  be 
passed  ui)on  it  by  the  impartial  critic  will  be  found  equally 
applicable  to  proceedings  in  other  colonies  and  under  some¬ 
what  different  circumstances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  weary  the 
reader  by  a  recital  of  the  early  history  of  the  Cape,  before  and 
after  its  final  acijuisition  by  England  in  1806;  and  indeed  for 
our  present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  start  from  the  well-known 
emigration  of  the  Boers  in  IH.'id  and  IH.'iG,  which  took  place 
in'incipally  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
disputes  upon  the  (piestion  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
those  who  had  been  sufferers  by  that  measure.  Nor  is  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  follow  the  story  of  that  emigration  in  detail,  but  simply  to 
])oint  out  that  from  those  Dutch  colonists  who  were  engaged 
in  it  has  sprung  the  race  of  Boers  who  are  now  the  occupants 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Trans  V'aal  Rcjniblics. 
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A  party  of  emigrant  Boers  first  endeavoured  to  establisli 
themselves  in  Natal,  and  having  been  driven  thence,  fell  hack 
ujion  the  large  tract  of  country  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal 
rivers,  whicli  was  at  that  time  thiidy  jxipnlated  and  atl'orded 
rich  pasturage  for  their  Hocks.  The  ancient  hnshmen  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  country  had  been  gradually  dying  out  for  many 
years  ])ast,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Boer  cuiigratit)u  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  various 
native  tribes,  of  whom  the  K(*raniias  and  the  Basutos,  under 
the  rule  of  their  great  chief  NIoshesh,  were  among  the  |)rin- 
cipal,  while  much  land  was  held  by  the  Oriciuas,  the  illegi¬ 
timate  offspring  of  the  white  ami  coloured  iidiabitants  of  the 
colony,  who,  having  adopted  this  name  in  ])lace  of  their  first 
and  less  euphonious  title  of  ‘  Bastards,’  had  been  gradually 
growing  in  numbers  and  importance,  and  had  settled  to  the 
eiist  of  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  in  some 
of  the  most  fertile  territory  of  South  Africa.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhooil  of  these  j)eoi)lc,  near  to  the  Orange  and  Caledon 
rivers,  that  the  emigrant  Boers  first  established  themselves, 
acknowledging  the  right  of  Nloshesh  and  of  the  (iri(iuas  to  the 
land,  and  taking  leases  of  the  same,  for  which  they  ])aid  rent 
to  the  Griquas,  although  Moshesh  demanded  none,  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  protection  afforded  by  their  presence. 

This  satisfaction,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
The  ‘  innatus  amor  habendi  ’  (especially  where  land  was  con¬ 
cerned)  was  strong  in  the  Boer  nature,  and  they  appear  to  have 
become  speedily  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  liad  as  good 
a  right  to  the  country  as  its  earlier  occupants.  The  latter, 
meanwhile,  viewed  Avith  jealousy  the  encroachments  of  the  neAv 
comers,  Avhose  industrious  habits  and  consecpient  Increase  of 
prosperity  gradually  created  a  jxiwer  which  rivalled  that  of 
their  own  chiefs,  and  could  hardly  be  viewed  by  the  latter 
without  a])prehension.  If,  however,  the  Boers  were  encroaching, 
the  native  tribes  Avere  not  blameless  in  their  attitude  toAA’ards 
their  neighbours,  against  Avhose  flocks  and  herds  they  carried 
on  a  system  of  perpetual  depredations,  Avhich  must  haA’e  been 
vexatious  and  irritating  in  the  extreme  to  the  hard-working 
farmers. 

But  the  Boers  had  not  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  reach 
of  the  long  arm  of  the  British  Government  hy  their  migration 
from  the  Cape.  The  history  of  the  Grange  Iviver  Territory 
(luring  the  years  1842-47  inclusive  records  not  only  a  per¬ 
petual  strife  between  the  Boers  and  the  native  tribes,  but  also 
constant  attemi)ts  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  independently  of  the  British  Government.  Their  prin- 
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cipal  leader  was  Andries  Pretorius,  under  whom  they  had  formed 
a  political  organisation  as  early  as  1842,  and  to  whom  they 
were  said  to  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  as  President  of 
their  republic.  The  three  individuals  who  mainly  opposed  the 
j)retensi()ns  of  the  Boors  during  this  period  were  Moshesh, 
chief  of  the  Basutos,  Waterboer,  chief  of  those  Griquas  who 
occupied  the  country  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vaal  and 
( )range  rivers,  and  Adam  Kok,  chief  of  the  (jriquas  in  the 
district  of  Piiilipolis,  so  called  from  a  missionary  station  which 
had  been  founded  by  Dr.  Philip  in  1825.  Of  Moshesh  we 
shall  presently  have  more  to  say,  but  it  is  with  the  other  two 
that  our  diamond-field  history  is  most  concerned.  Waterboer 
had  frequently  rendered  important  services  to  the  Colonial 
Government  in  ])rotecting  the  northern  frontier  from  the 
depredations  of  the  uncivilised  tribes  beyond,  and  had  thus 
j)roved  himself  a  valuable  ally  to  the  cause  of  order  and  good 
government.  His  power  had  originally  sprung  from  disputes 
among  the  Griquas  under  Adam  Kok,  Avhich  residted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  government  under  each  chieftain 
in  18.34. 

The  country  of  these  two  Griqua  chiefs  being  continually 
threatened  by  the  B()ei*s,  the  British  Government  interfered 
for  its  protection,  and  after  many  futile  attempts  to  arrange 
matters  peaceably,  British  troops  were  employed  against  the 
Boers  in  1845,  and  treaties  were  entered  into  with  the  native 
tribes.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  whilst  the 
country  was  in  a  most  unsettled  state,  that  Andries  Pretorius 
made  an  attempt  to  set  matters  right  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  malcontent  Boers  with  whom  his  influence 
was  paramount.  With  the  intention  of  laying  their  case  before 
Sir  11.  Pottinger,  he  journeyed  to  Graham’s  Town,  and  sought 
an  interview  with  that  officer,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the 
Cape.  Unfortunately,  Sir  Henry  refused  him  an  audience 
upon  a  technical  objection,  which,  however  valid,  was  impolitic 
in  the  extreme,  and  produced  consequences  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  more  conciliatory  action.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards.  Sir  Harry  Smith  came  out  from  England  as  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger’s  successor,  and  it  is  from  this  ei)Och  that  the 
histf)ry  of  the  Orange  River  Territory  becomes  more  interesting 
to  English  readers. 

Sir  Harry  Smith’s  course  of  action  has  frc(]uently  been 
blamed  as  precipitate,  and  bis  mode  of  procedure  condemned 
as  jmoductivc  of  tbe  troubles  and  comjdications  which  have 
subsequently  occurred.  Whilst,  however,  such  condemnation 
is  intelligible  when  proceeding  from  those  who  consider 
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colonies  as  a  burden,  acquisitions  of  territory  as  a  misfortune, 
and  a  policy  of  abandonment,  wherever  abandonment  is  pos¬ 
sible,  to  be  the  only  wise  policy  on  the  ]»art  of  a  mother  country, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  how  Sir  II.  Smith  can  be  blamed 
by  those  ivho  take  a  ditlercnt  and  higher  view  of  colonial  policy. 
Sir  Harry  found,  close  to  the  borders  of  the  Cajie  Colony,  a 
large  tract  of  country,  partly  occupied  by  native  tribes  in 
alliance  with  England,  partly  by  emigrant  Iloers,  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  of  whom  many  were  loyally  disjiosed  and  many 
more  probably  only  disloyal  from  the  force  of  circumstances 
rather  than  from  any  inherent  hostility  to  liritish  rule.  The 
one  thing  wanted  for  the  pacification  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  and  settled  form  of 
government,  and  to  obtain  this  result  no  other  course  appeared 
feasible  save  the  annexation  of  the  country  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  liritisli  sovereignty.  In  the  precise  manner  and  the 
moment  of  taking  this  course  Sir  II.  Smith  may  have  erred, 
but  a  calm  retrospection  will  convince  the  impartial  critic  that 
no  other  course  could  have  afforded  to  the  people  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  question  so  fair  a  prospect  of  future  tranquillity  and 
good  government. 

In  the  interests  therefore  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
themselves,  in  the  interests  of  the  Cape  Colony  (to  whieh  the 
tranquillity  of  their  neighbours  was  of  vital  moment),  and  in 
the  interests  of  England,  if  she  intended  to  preserve  her  con¬ 
nexion  with  her  colonies  and  share  their  good  or  evil  fortune, 
annexation  appeared  to  be  desirable.  Accordingly,  having 
determined  on  this  course,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1848,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  jiroclaiiucd  the  Queen’s  authority  ‘  over  the  terri- 
‘  tories  north  of  the  Great  Orange  River,  including  the  countries 
‘of  Moshesh,  Moroko,  Moletsani,  Sinkonayala,  Adam  Kok, 

‘  Gert  Taaybosch,  and  of  other  minor  chiefs,  so  far  north  as  to 
‘the  Vaal  River,  and  east  to  the  Drakensberg  or  Quathlamba 
‘  Mountains ;  ’  and  in  March,  1 8.>  1 ,  the  (^ueen,  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal,  annexed  these  territories  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  gave  to  them  the  name 
of  the  Orange  River  Territory.  Thus,  then,  the  whole  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  diamond  fields  have  now  been  discovered, 
was  formally  brought  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Crown  ; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  had  a  judicious  policy  of 
conciliation  and  good  management  been  jmrsued,  any  temporary 
discontent  would  long  since  have  passed  away,  the  whole 
country  would  have  settled  down  (|uietly  under  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  diamond  fields  would  have 
been  regarded  by  us  at  the  jiresent  moment  w’ith  unalloyed 
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satisfaction,  as  an  unex]>ected  but  welcome  development  of 
the  resources  of  a  British  colony. 

Accordinjr  to  Sir  Harry  Smith’s  proclamation,  all  the  native 
chiefs  withiii  the  annexed  territory  were  to  be  under  the  sove- 
reijrnty  of  the  Queen,  while  their  authority  over  their  own 
trii)es  was  to  be  maintained  according  to  their  customs  and 
usages.  All  her  Majesty’s  subjects  were  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Cape,  and  Avere  to  pay  an  anniial  fjuit-rent  for 
their  lands  to  Government,  which  quit-rents  would  be  first 
applied  in  indemnifying  the  native  chiefs,  and  then  in  defray¬ 
ing  tlie  expenses  of  their  own  government.  Major  Warden 
was  appointed  British  resident  magistrate  at  Bloem  Fontein, 
and,  under  him,  a  civil  commissioner  and  magistrate,  com¬ 
bined  in  one  person,  was  to  be  stationed  at  Wenberg,  and 
another  on  the  Caledon  lliver.  A  land  commission  Avas  also 
formed,  Avho,  among  other  things,  Avere  to  register  each  farm, 
and  fix  the  amount  of  quit-rent  according  to  the  value  of  the 
land. 

These  proceedings  Avere  all  a])proved  by  Lord  Grey,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies.  Noav,  hoAvever,  began  to  be  seen 
the  ill  effects  of  the  offence  given  by  Sir  II.  Pottinger  to  Pre- 
toriiis.  The  ])artisans  of  the  latter  refused  obedience  to  Sir 
II.  Smith’s  proclamation;  and  Major  AVarden  Avas  stopped  by 
a  party  of  armed  Boers  Avithin  a  fcAv  miles  of  Bloem  Fontein, 
and  narroAvly  escaped  being  captured  by  them.  Pretorius  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  Boers  Avould  not  submit  to 
British  authority,  and  Avarning  those  emigrants  Avho  Avoidd  not 
join  him  that  they  must  quit  tlie  country,  and  that  neutrals 
Avould  be  treated  as  enemies.  AVaterboer,  Adam  Kok,  and 
Moshesh  remained  firm  and  faithful  in  support  of  the  British 
(joA'crnment.  In  August  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith  arrived  Avith 
troops  at  Colcsberg ;  and  in  ansAver  to  communications  from 
the  rebels,  declared  that  the  proclamation  Avould  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  Avere  in  favour  of  British 
sovereignty,  and  had  merely  been  intimidated  by  the  violence 
of  Pretorius;  and  that  most  of  the  latter’s  folloAvers  Avere 
strangers  and  persons  ruined  in  circumstances.  On  the  29th 
August  a  severe  engagement  Avas  fought  at  Boemj)lats,  Avhich 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pretorius ;  and  in  the  folloAving 
month  Sir  11.  Smith  proclaimed  the  inclusion  of  the  Vaal 
Kiver  district  under  British  sovereignty.  Pretorius  Avas  out- 
laAved.  Fines  Avere  levied  upon  those  Avho  had  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion ;  the  Governor  Avas  satisfied  that  the  Dutch 
farmers  Avould  gradually  settle  down,  and  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  affairs  Avas  for  a  time  satisfactory. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  this  was  of  no  long  duration.  The 
great  Hasuto  chief,  Moshesh,  had  beeoine  discontented,  and 
had  quarrelled  Avith  his  neighbour,  Sinkonayala.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  disturbances  which  followed,  and  of  several 
robberies  having  been  committed  by  some  of  his  tribe.  Major 
Warden  called  out  a  patrol  of  burghers  for  the  ]»rotection  of 
the  farmers.  Whether,  however,  from  chronic  discontent,  or 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Moshesh,  the  Boers  responded  to  the 
call  neither  promptly  nor  in  sufficient  force ;  and  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Basutos,  Major  Warden  gained  a  very  equivocal 
advantage.  The  result  was  that  the  loyal  Boers  became  luke¬ 
warm  and  unwilling  to  offend  their  neighbours  by  rendering 
assistance  to  the  Government,  and  the  disaffection  appeared  to 
gain  strength  daily.  It  is  true  that  Moshesh  disclaimed  hos¬ 
tility  towards  the  British  Government,  but  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
trigues  with  the  Boers  (hereafter  to  be  visited  with  heavy  retri¬ 
bution)  was  to  greatly  Increase  the  difficulties  (if  carrying  on  the 
government  of  the  country.  Wearied  with  the  continuance  of 
these  difficulties,  and  the  consequent  expense  to  the  Imperial 
excheciuer,  on  the  loth  December  1851,  little  more  than  nine 
months  after  the  issue  of  the  letters  patent  annexing  the 
Orange  River  Territory,  Lord  Grey  wrote  a  des[)atch  as  preci¬ 
pitate  in  the  direction  of  abandonment  as  any  action  of  8ir  H. 
Smith’s  in  a  contrary  direction.  He  stated  that  ‘if  the  inha- 
‘  bltants  would  not  siqqMu  t  the  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
‘  ment,  which  had  been  established  in  the  sovereignty  solely 
‘  for  their  advanlaoe — but,  on  the  contrarv,  desired  to  be  re- 
*  lieve<l  from  it — there  was  no  Ilritish  interest  to  he  served  hij 
‘  muintainintj  it,  and  that  it  u'as  impossihle  the  expense  eould  he 
‘  incurred  of  kerpin  /  up  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  in  that 
‘  distant  region  an  authority  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
‘  Inliabltants  would  not  obey.  But  that  it  would  lie  necessary, 
‘  in  the  first  place,  that  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms 
‘  over  those  by  whom  they  had  been  resisted  should  be  esta- 
‘  blished ;  and  next,  that  the  interests  of  our  allies  should  be 
‘  attended  to.’ 

Meanwhile,  during  these  disturbances  with  Moshesh,  Pre- 
forius,  who  had  crossed  the  Vaal,  evinced  a  much  more  wise 
and  conciliatory  spirit,  refusing  to  join  the  Basuto  chief,  or  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  the  rebellious  Boers.  In  consequence  of 
this  good  conduct  be  was  relieved  from  his  outlawry,  and 
friendly  relations  re-established  with  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers 
under  his  control,  a  convention  being  carried  out  with  them  in 
1852  by  assistant-commissioners  Major  Hogg  and  Mr.  Owen, 
on  the  jiart  of  the  British  Government. 
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And  now  comes  the  most  incomprchonsihle  part  of  the  W’hole 
history.  Tjord  Orey  quitted  office.  Sir  dohii  Pakington  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  during  tlie  short  administration  of  Lord  Derby, 
and  was  in  turn  replaced  hy  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the 
autumn  of  18o2.  In  April  18,32,  Oeneral  Cathcart  having 
succeeded  Sir  Harry  Smith,  moved  up  a  strong  lutdy  of  troops 
against  Moshesh,  and  fought  an  action  at  Herea  upon  the  2()th 
Decemher  in  the  same  year,  after  which  the  Ilasuto  chief  g.ave 
in  his  entire  submission,  and  ackiutwledged  his  vassalage  to 
Her  Nlajesty’s  authority.  The  victory  having  been  by  no 
means  of  a  decisive  character,  this  submission  was  readily 
accepted.  Compensation  was  made  to  the  loyal  chiefs  and 
farmers  from  the  cattle  taken  from  NIoshcsh,  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  (lovernor  expressed  his  belief,  that  ‘  whilst 
•  among  the  native  tribes  //wcJ  nndrrstandint/  and  peaceful 
‘  relations  had  been  restored  to  a  decree  ichich  had  not  existed 
‘  for  tntini/  I/cars,  all  claims  iijam  the  Pritish  (Jovernment  had 
‘  been  sufficiently  com])ensated,  all  wrongs  redressed ;  .and 
‘  unless  wilful  aggressions  should  take  place  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  C(»louists  of  Luropean  origin,  a  dcfirce  of  sccariti/  and  peace 
‘  ntitjht  result  from  recent  eeents  udiich  hail  not  been  experienced 
‘  since  the  assumption  of  the  socereii/nti/.' 

These  sentiments  were  conveyed  by  the  Governor  in  a 
despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  written  in  .lanuary  185.3, 
in  which  he  characterises  the  ‘general  asj)ect  of  affairs’  as  ! 
‘  most  cheering and  the  answer  to  that  despatch,  u|)on  the 
14th  NIarch,  conveyed  the  information  that  her  Nlajesty’s 
(iovernment  had  decided  to  withdraw'  from  the  sovereignty! 

‘  Tlie  rude  government  whicli  had  hitherto  existed  liad  not  answered  I 
its  pur['.ose,  and  there  were  no  advantag(!s  which  would  compensate  for  I 
tlie  risk  and  expense  attending  its  retention,  ^loreover,  the  jircsent 
conjuncture  was  a  favourable  one,  and  the  liite  exyiedition  and  engage¬ 
ment  would  remove  any  tnisconstruction  to  which  the  relinquishment  of 
territory  might  be  able  to  give  rise.’ 

The  determination  to  which  Her  Nlajcsty’s  Government  thus 
arrived  was  in  effect  to  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Orange 
Kiver  Territory,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  difficulties 
which  had  followed  the  .assumption  thereof  had  been  nearly  or 
entirely  overcome;  and  when  a  firm  hand  and  a  wise  he.ad  at 
the  seat  of  government  wotdd  have  maintained  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  gradually  welded  it  into  one  united  pro¬ 
vince,  which,  eventually  incorjiorating  Natal  and  the  Cape 
Colony  with  the  intervening  land,  wouhl  have  worked  out  that 
future  to  which  even  now  South  Africa  must  look  for  her  best 
chance  of  permanent  jirosperity. 
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UnliappIIy,  liowcver,  the  considerations  by  which  British 
policy  was  governed  at  the  moment  were  not  such  as  would 
permit  the  realisation  of  these  ideas.  AN  hat  those  considera¬ 
tions  were  it  is  heyond  our  province  to  discuss  fiere;  hut  they 
may  in  some  degree  he  gathered  from  the  dehate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  took  place  ujion  May  9th,  1854,  upon  a 
motion  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Adderley  for  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  praying  her  Majesty  to  reconsider  the  ‘  Order  in 
‘  Council  for  tlie  ahandonment  of  all  sovereignty  over  the 
‘  Orange  lliver  Territory.’  ^Ir.  Frederick  Peel,  sjieaking  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Government,  declared  his  regret 
that  we  had  ever  crossed  the  Orange  Kiver,  asserted  the  hosti- 
litv  of  the  Boers  to  British  rule,  and  dwelt  upon  the  expense 
of  the  Kafir  wars,  and  the  desirability  of  leaving  the  colonists 
as  much  as  ])ossible  to  manage  their  own  attiiirs.  He  stated 
that  in  consoiting  to  annex  the  territory.  Lord  Grey  had  acted 
‘  in  deference  to  the  views  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  against 
‘his  own  better  judgment  and  more  far-seeing  views;’  and 
he  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  ‘to  con- 
‘  ciliate  the  iidiabitanls  of  the  colony,  and  to  carry  out  the 
‘  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  potty  (juarrels  of  ancient 
‘  chiefs.’  Sir  John  Pakingtnn  having  taken  the  opportunity 
(if  declaring  his  own  individual  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of 
abandonment,  Mr.  Adderley,  after  a  gallant  but  inetfcctual 
protest  against  the  course  about  to  be  pursued,  withdrew  his 
motion,  the  success  of  which  woidd  have  been  hopeless  against 
this  combination  of  friend  and  foe. 

M(‘anwhile,  the  despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
March,  1S5;1,  had  been  billowed  by  the  mission  of  Sir  George 
Clerk  to  arrange  matters  in  connexion  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  Orange  River  Territory.  On  the  14th  April  Governor 
Catlicart  had  reported,  ‘  1  am  still  alile  to  say  that  all  is  pre- 
‘  pared  for  a  transition  either  to  o  state  of  iudejiendeuce  or  a  eon- 
^  p’roied  (loveruoieut  itiiiler  British  rule','  and  in  an  enclosure 
in  the  same  despatch,  Mr.  Greene,  the  British  Resident,  had 
referred  to  the  alarm  of  Moshcsh,who  ‘sees  that  if  the  (iovern- 
‘  tnent  n  ithdrairs  front  the  sorereifiiiti/  the  uatires  in  it  must 
‘  sooner  or  later  roiiie  into  collision  with  the  lioers,' 

The  pro]H)sed  abandonment  was  ivceivcd  with  great  dis¬ 
favour  at  the  Gape.  Petitions  earnestly  deprecating  the  in- 
ttmded  stoji  were  jirescntcd  by  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Ca))c  Town,  Burghersdorp,  by  the  Rresbytery  of  Swcllcndam, 
from  Graham’s  'I'own,  Gitenhage,  C'olcsberg,  (Jraatt'  Keinet, 
Port  Fdizalietli,  and  all  the  principal  places  in  the  colony, 
signed  by  ‘  the  leading  mercantile  firms  and  chief  inhabitants, 
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‘  of  all  |r  (>fos.>iioiis  ainl  callinjjs.’  These  ])otitl()ns  stated  that 
the  petitioners  learne<l  ‘  with  very  deej)  ref^ret  and  apprehen- 
‘  sion  ’  the  e<nirse  proposed  to  he  taken  ;  that  ‘  the  eonfidence 
‘  reposed  in  the  permanent  ]>roteetion  offered  hv  Sir  llarrv 
‘  Smith’s  ])roelamation  of  1848  for  makiii<;  British  power 
‘  supreme  in  the  sovereignty,  led  to  a  ra|)id  increase  of  its 
‘  population,  and  to  the  investment  of  large  capital  in  lands, 
‘  l)uildings,  stock,  and  merchandise,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
‘  considerahle  export  of  wool  to  England  of  a  very  superior 
‘  (piality,  in  exchange  for  British  manufactures ;  wliile  its  in- 
‘  crease  and  increasing  trade  has  already  hecome  of  much  iin- 
‘  portance  both  to  (treat  Hritain  and  thcccdony;’  thev  pointed 
out  that  ‘  it  has  ever  been  a  prominent  feature  in  Biitish  border 
‘  policy  to  provide  for  the  protection,  civilisation,  and  moral 
‘  and  religious  instruction  of  the  native  tribes,’  and  that  the 
furtherance  of  these  objects  was  incompatible  with  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  sovereignty  ;  they  declared  that  ‘  an  extensive  sys- 
‘  tern  of  serfdom  and  slavery  would  speedily  supervene;’  thev 
prophesied  ‘an  exterminatory  war  of  races;’  and  whilst  they 
condemned  the  threatened  policy  as  ‘  a  retrograde  stej),’  they 
expressed  their  conviction  that  within  a  very  limited  time  it 
would  become  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  recover 
and  re|M)ssess  the  territory  with  ‘  tremendously  increased  difli- 
‘  culty,  as  well  as  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.’  Sir 
(jeorge  Clerk’s  own  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
August,  185;},  stiites  that  ‘among  British  settlers  and  specu- 
‘  lators  the  consternation  has  been  great,  and  in  some  Instances 
‘  I  believe  they  are  violent  in  their  invective.’  From  this  and 
subsequent  desjnitehes  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  in  the 
Orange  River  Territory  itself  opinions  were  much  divided  upon 
the  all-important  (piestion  of  the  hour.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  a  strong  feeling  existed  on  the  part  of  the  English  settlers 
against  the  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty  and  the  withdrawal 
of  British  |>rotection  ;  and  that  there  were  many  among  the 
lloers  who  would  have  been  well  content  to  let  matters  remain 
as  they  were,  especially  since  the  recent  campaign  had  afforded 
hopes  of  greater  (piiet  and  a  cessation  from  native  depreciations. 
It  is,  however,  ecjually  true  that  there  were  many  disaffected 
Boers,  impatient  of  English  authority  and  English  cu.stoms, 
especially  when  the  exercise  of  the  one  and  the  existence  of 
the  other  clashed  somewhat  harshly  with  their  notions  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  the  native  tribes.  For  whilst 
the  policy  of  England  had  ever  been  to  respect  native  rights 
and  to  ju'onntte  native  civilisation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Boers  had  neither  that  horror  of  slavery  nor  that  cotisideration 
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for  their  neij^hhours’  rij^lits  which  had  been  enforced  upon  them 
by  successive  British  Governments.  Doubtless,  therefore,  there 
were  many  who  were  willing  enough  to  get  rid  of  England ; 
and  when  a  British  Commissioner  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  that  policy  of  abandonment  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  so,  he  found  little  dithculty  in  reporting  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  sufficiently  strong  anti-English  feeling  to  enable  him 
to  present  to  those  who  sent  him  such  a  picture  of  the  state 
and  the  opinion  of  the  country  as  encouraged  them  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  course  which  they  had  determined  to  pursue. 

A  jierusal  of  Sir  George  Clerk’s  despatches  and  enclosures 
will  show  to  any  nnprejndi(!cd  mind  that  the  state  of  the  Orange 
Uiver  Territory  at  this  time  was  just  such  as  would  have  en¬ 
abled  a  clever  commissioner  to  make  out  a  good  case  on  either 
side.  In  fact,  had  the  British  Government  set  its  face  strongly 
ai^ainst  abandonment,  the  anti-English  or  ‘  Indejiendence’  Party 
would  have  probably  disappeared  within  a  few  years,  and  the 
stability  of  British  authority  have  been  permanently  confirmed 
upon  a  durable  and  satisfactory  basis.  As,  on  the  contrary, 
the  British  Government  desired  that  British  authority  should 
be  withdrawn  and  the  sovereignty  abandoned,  the  party  in  the 
Territory  which  held  these  views  was  necessarily'  strengthened, 
the  loyal  ujiholders  of  British  rule  were  discouraged,  and, 
having  not  only  no  object  in  asserting  these  opinions  but  every 
iiulucement  to  conceal  and  abandon  them,  the  lukewarm  and 
doubtl'ul  men  saw  without  difficulty  the  scale  into  which  their 
interest  dictated  that  their  weight  should  be  thrown  ;  and  so  it 
came  to  puss  that  the  protc'sts  and  petitions  of  the  Cape  colo¬ 
nists  and  the  British  settlers  in  the  Orange  Uiver  Territory 
passed  iiiiheeded,  the  Dutch  element  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  most  valuable  districts  of  South  Africa  were  deprived  of 
the  advantage  of  connexion  with  a  strong  and  stable  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  were  cast  off  a^  worthless  possessions,  to  be  experi- 
inentalis(‘d  upon  by  infant  republics  and  to  become  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  battle-field  upon  which  should  be  carried  on  the 
melancholy  conflict  of  races,  until  the  usual  result  of  such  con¬ 
flicts  should  be  arrived  at  by  the  extirpation  of  the  unhappy 
natives. 

Sir  George  C’lerk  performed  his  task  with  equal  zeal  and 
fidelity,  and  indeed  it  is  to  him  that  the  chief  credit  or  discredit 
of  the  abandonment  scheme  must  be  attributed ;  fc,r,  in  his 
despatch  of  November  14th,  185.1,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
having  stated  that  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
had  undergone  no  change  as  to  their  contemplated  policy,  and 
having  given  vent  to  the  sentiments  invariably  urged  whenever 
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such  a  policy  has  to  he  supported,  viz.,  that  ‘  the  luaiutenanee 
‘  of  liritish  dominion  could  only  he  insured  at  a  eonsiderahlc 
‘  permanent  cost  to  the  mother  eonntrjf,  with  a  const:u)t  liability 
‘  to  expensive  and  protracted  frontier  contests,’  went  (»n  to  use 
the  follow inj'  reuiarkable  words  : — 

‘  I  liavc,  therotore,  to  instruct  you  to  proceed  oii  tlio  assumption  tliat 
this  line  of  jK)licy  is  that  delilieratoly  clioscn  I)v  Her  Ma  jesty’s  advis(!rs. 
/  do  not  sail  that  even  the.se  .iiroii'i  ronvictions  iroiild  not  ii'ield  to  ari/u- 
inent  to  the  cofitran/,  if  unjed  irith  the  foree  of  the  e.rjierienee  lehirh  i/oii 
have  aciinired.  If  I  uuilerstood  you  to  he  tletudedlv  of  opinion  tiiat 
the  suhject  must  he  reoitened,  I  sliould  not  refuse  ri  eonsideratiou ;  hut 
1  wisli  voti  to  ltM)k  upm  tliis  as  a  diserotion  re|MW  !tl  in  you,  only  to  he 
exercised  on  tlie  fullest  ])ersuasion  of  its  neci  ssity.’ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  discretion  was  not  exercised,  and 
on  the  3()th  tianuarv,  18')4,  the  juoclaination  «if  ahamlonment 
was  agreed  to  by  lltu-  Majesty  in  ('oiincil :  tind  on  tbe  23r(l 
February  the  convention  was  si<>ned  between  Sir  ( Jeorjre  Clerk 
as  Her  Majesty’s  llioh  Commissioner  and  certain  lloers  elected 
to  re))rcsent  those  who  were  about  to  inaugurate  tbe  new 
republic. 

Within  little  more  than  a  year  a  n  ■ifThbourinj;  jmivince, 
])ossessed  by  native  tribes,  Avas  brought  permanently  under 
Jiritish  authority  uj  on  principles  apparently  the  very  revci'se 
and  oji|Mtsite  of  those  which  had  actuated  the  Uritish  (lovern- 
ment  in  this  unfortunate  transaction.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
askinj;  tbe  «piestion  of  (uirseivcs,  ‘  if  the  policy  which  dictated 
‘  the  abandonment  of  the  Oranjre  River  'I'erritory  is  to  be  u|t- 
‘  held  and  jiistilicd,  what  are  we  to  .say  of  the  eompiest  and 
‘  retention  of  llritish  Kaifrai  ia  ?’  The  ^rounds  upon  which  the 
latter  ]>rovince  was  thus  treated  are  brief!',  stated  in  a  despatch 
from  Lord  .lohn  Russell  to  Sir  (feoroe  (irey,  beariiiif  date 
.June  .Hrd,  IS.'jo,  in  words  which  contrast  forcibly  with  the 
vacillatinfj  expressions  of  the  Duke  of'  Newcastle: — 

‘Lot  me  in  tlie  fir.'t  ]>lace  declare  explicitly  that  it  is  for  no  ohject  of 
dominion  or  extension  of  territory  that  (ireat  I’ritiiiii  Avishes  to  maiii- 
tiiin  possession  of  K.-iHVaria.  So  far  as  the.  intevrst.i  of  this  Kinpive  are 
concerned,  British  Kaffrai  ia  mif;ht  l»e  ahiuidoiu'd.  and  the  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Cape  t'olony  left  uu|>rotect(;d,  Avithout  injury  to  the  power 
of  tlie  Cnited  King<lom,  and  irith  a  conslderidjle  .'lavira;  to  it.<  Ji nances. 
Jint  such  ronsidcviitions  have  not  heen  athared  to  prevail.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  an  hononrahle  dnti/  to  Hriti.dt  coloni.st.'i,  the  maintenance  of 
a  position  ariptlreil  at  preat  cost  hath  of  men  and  moneii,  and  lastlij, 
vieirs  of  comprehensive  and  rii/itant  hnmanit//,  induce  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  a  rcri/  dijrcrent  course.' 

These  are  ihe  words  of  tin  Fn^flisli  statesman,  tind  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  them  without  ti  consciousness  fluit  a\  liilst  fhey 
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represent  feelings  and  oj)inlons  dear  to  Englishmen,  and  point 
to  the  ancient  and  time-honoured  policy  which  has  for  ages 
been  the  boast  and  pride  of  England,  they  carry  with  them 
tlie  severest  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  short-sighted  and 
timorous  economy  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  tlie  Orange 
River  Territory.  British  Kaflraria  was  retained  by  the  British 
Government  in  1855,  and  finally  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony 
by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  in  1865.  By  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  also  the  sovereignty  of  the  Orange  River  Territory  was 
abandoned  in  1854  ;  and  we  must  not  complain  if  our  colonial 
jK)licy  should  be  sometimes  characterised  by  our  colonists  as 
vacillating  and  uncertain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  convention  which  withdrew 
British  authority  from  the  Orange  River  Territory  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  universal  fiuiet  and  contentment.  Sir  George  Grey 
succeeded  General  Cathcart  as  Governor  of  the  Cajje  in  1854, 
and  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  relative  to  his  recall 
and  re-appointment  attbrd  ample  evidence  of  the  mischief  which 
followed  the  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  by  which  its  inhabitants  were  surrounded.  Sir  George 
Grey  offended  his  Home  Government  l)y  recommending  to  the 
Caj)e  Parliament  that  Federation  of  South  African  provinces, 
including  the  Grange  State,  which  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
Home  Government  disajtproved.  Witlumt  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  between  Sir  George  and  his  accusers,  it 
is  plain  enough  that  a  strong  feeling  existed  in  favour  of 
federation  in  South  Africa,  and  it  may  be  ([uestioned  whether 
tlie  feeling  will  not  even  yet  be  found  to  have  been  possesse<l 
of  inherent  strength  and  vitality. 

In  a  despatch  to  Sir  E.  Eytton,  in  Xovemher,  1858,  Sir 
George  referred  to  the  abandonment  as  a  measure  ‘  carried  out 
‘  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  nearly  all  the  wealthy  and  in- 
‘  llucntial  inhabitants  of  the  Orange  River  Territory,  as  also  in 
‘  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  all  the  European  and  native  Inha- 
‘  bitants  of  South  Africa,  who  live  without  the  Orange  River 
‘  Tenit(»ry.’  He  urged  with  great  force  that  experience  had 
shown  that  the  views  which  led  to  the  dismemberment  i)f  S«mth 
Africa  were  mistaken  (»nes,  and  he  earnestly  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Union.  The  Orange  Free  State 
were  at  tliat  time  ready  and  anxious  to  ado|)t  such  a  project, 
which  might  doubtless  have  been  carried  into  etfect,  had  the 
jMtlicy  of  the  British  Government  permitted  so  desirable  a 
course  to  have  been  taken.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  only 
result  of  the  attempt  was  a  snub  to  tlte  (Jovernor,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  establishing  a  Federation  was,  in  his  opinion,  ‘lost 
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‘  for  ever.’  Tlic  evils,  however,  of  which  complaint  hcil  been 
made  still  continued.  One  of  them,  prominently  alluded  to  in 
Sir  (Jeoroe  (irey’s  <lespatches,  was  the  unsettled  state  in  which 
boundaries  had  been  left;  and  from  hence  we  shall  find  that 
some  of  the  present  South  African  complications  have  arisen. 

The  wish  for  Federation  has  never  entirely  died  out,  and 
imleed  it  has  advanced  even  further ;  for  in  spite  of  tlie  re¬ 
ported  disaftection  of  the  lioers,  by  which  the  minds  of  Lord 
(irey  and  his  successors  were  inclined  to  abandonment,  the 
inhabitants  have  more  than  once  attempted  to  rej(  in  the  British 
sovereignty.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that,  in  his  despatch 
of  .June  lyth,  iHfi.’},  Sir  Philip  AV«Klehouse  ‘  thinks  it  necessary 
‘  to  ac([uaint  ’  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  ‘  for  some  months 
‘  ])ast  an  agitation  has  been  in  progress  in  the  Orange  Free 
‘  State  with  a  view  to  the  re-annexatioii  in  some  shape  of  that 
‘  territory  to  the  Brilisli  ])ossessions  in  tliis  (piarter.  Latterly 
‘  public  meetings  have  been  belli  at  various  places,  at  which 
‘  resolutions  in  favour  of  such  a  measure  have  been  carried 
‘  either  unanimously  or  by  large  majorities ;  and  1  have  every 
‘  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  1  shall  receive  some  coni- 
‘  munication  on  the  subject  from  the  existing  ( lovernment  of 
‘  the  liepublic.’  To  this  despatch,  in  which  the  ( lovernor  asked 
for  instructions,  in  the  event  of  his  receiving  such  a  communi¬ 
cation,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  replied  that  he  was  to  ‘  be  careful 
‘  to  take  no  course  and  to  hold  no  language  which  would  have 
‘  the  effect  of  encouraging  a  movement  in  favour  of  re-annexa- 
‘  tion  and  the  cidd  water  thrown  upon  the  attempt  seems  to 
have  cheeked  its  growth.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a 
memorial  presented  in  1808  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by 
a  ‘  numerous  deputation  of  gentlemen  connected  with  and  in- 
‘  tcrested  in  the  colony  of  the  C’ape  of  (Jood  IIoj)e,’  also 
stated  that*  a  general  desire  has  been  exjiressed  in  the  Colony, 

*  as  in  the  Free  State  itself,  that  the  lerannexation  of  the  Free 

*  State,  in  one  form  or  other,  as  a  British  dependency  sluiuld 
‘  be  accomplished.’  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  before,  at, 
and  after  the  arrangement  of  lfco4,  there  has  always  existed  a 
])arty  in  the  Free  State  favourable  to  British  authority ;  and 
that  probably  even  at  the  jtresent  moment  the  real  interests 
alike  of  the  Free  >tate  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  would  be  best 
promoted  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  sovereignty  so  weakly 
and  unwisely  abandoned.  A  fault  once  committed  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  always  susceptible  of  remedy,  and  we  shall  find  the  evil 
consequences  of  our  mistaken  policy  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  subse<|nent  events  in  South  African  history. 

From  the  abaiulonment  of  the  <  )iange  Hi\er  Territory  in 
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1854,  down  to  the  diamond  discoveries  of  1867,  occurred  seve 
ral  episodes  whicli,  did  time  and  space  jiermit,  would  be  found 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  It  is,  however,  only  possible  to 
Hllude  here  to  such  jiortions  of  South  African  history  as  bear 
more  directly  upon  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  diamond  fields  are  situate,  and  ujxin  the  proceedings 
of  those  who  have  claimed  territorial  rights  therein.  For  if, 
in  attempting  to  come  to  a  fair  decision  upon  rival  claims  in 
1871,  we  find  that  one  claimant  has  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  been  uniformly  and  constantly  engaged  in  jiushing 
forward  his  boundaries,  and,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  increas¬ 
ing  his  territorial  jiossessions,  a  presumption  may  possibly  be 
created  not  entirely  favourable  to  bis  pretensions  in  the  in¬ 
stance  immediately  before  us;  and  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
scrutinise  with  greater  care,  and  even  Avith  susjncion,  his 
present  line  of  procedure.  And,  therefore,  it  is  Avell  to  stay 
for  a  moment  in  our  narrative,  in  order  to  take  a  passing  glance 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Free  State  in  their  dealings  Avith  others 
of  their  neighbours  besides  those  (iri(|uas  against  Avhom  is 
their  contention  at  the  present  moment. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  country  of  Moshesh, 
the  liasuto  chief,  had  been  included  in  that  territory  over  Avhich 
British  sovereignty  Avas  declared  by  Sir  II.  Smith’s  proclama¬ 
tion  in  1848.  This  chief  claimed  to  have  been  all  along  in 
alliance  Avith  Fngland,  and  objected  to  the  exjircssions  used  by 
Sir  (leorge  Clerk  in  the  coiiAention  of  the  23rd  February 
Avith  the  Free  State,  in  Avhich  he  affirmed  that  ‘  the  British 
‘  (iovernment  had  no  alliance  Avhatcver  Avith  any  native  tribes 
‘  northward  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  save  that  Avith  Adam  Kok.’ 
Sir  (leorge  Clerk,  hoAvever,  had  also  stated  in  a  desjiatch  of 
the  24th  .January,  1854,  ‘  The  advantages  are  considerable  in 
‘  leaving  matters  betAveen  us  and  Moshesh  on  a  footing  which 
‘  does  not  pridiihit  a  closer  connejeion  hereafter.'  And,  in  the 
year  1861,  aa-c  find  Moshesh  earnestly  seeking  this  ‘closer  con- 
‘  nexion.’  and  desirous  that  he  and  his  people  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  British  subjects. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  change  Avhich  had  thus 
come  OAcr  the  once  mighty  chief,  AvUose  deeds  and  character 
are  worthy  of  a  history  to  themselves,  and  avIio  throughout  the 
whole  of  liis  life  had  displayed  a  vigorous  ability  Avhich  should 
command  rcsjiect.  The  Avithdrawal  of  British  authority  had 
resulted,  as  had  been  am|)ly  foretold,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
chronic  state  of  Avarfare  betAveen  the  Boers  and  the  Basutos, 
in  Avhich  the  latter,  although  they  are  said  to  have  been  only 
inevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  (Iovernment  fnnn 
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destroyinj^  the  former  in  1857,  were  ‘gradually  i)ushed  hack 
and  driven  from  their  lands  before  tlie  white  men.  The  natives, 
indeed,  foiigiit  at  terrible  disadvantage,  f«)r  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  patriotic  and  economical  government  who  witli- 
drew  from  the  native  tribes  of  the  Orange  Kiver  Territory  the 
protection  which  British  policy  had  ever  hitherto  afforded  to 
aborigines  in  the  vicinity  of  British  colonies,  went  one  step 
further  in  their  new  course,  and  agreed  by  the  convention  of 
1852  to  the  somewhat  one-sided  proposition  that  wliilst  arms 
and  ammunition  might  be  furnished  to  the  Boers,  none  sliould 
be  sold  to  the  natives !  What  wonder,  then,  that  little  by  little 
the  native  tribes  receded  before  their  encroaching  neighbours. 

There  is  something  upon  this  point  inexpressibly  touching 
in  the  petition  addressed  by  Moshesh  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  the  Cape  in  December  iHfil. 
After  stating  his  case  at  great  length,  and  alluding  to  the 
boundary  war  between  his  people  and  President  Boshof  of  the 
Free  State,  and  his  consetpient  loss  of  territory  in  1858,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  ‘  And  now,  we  say,  can  the  (^ueen  sutler  her 
‘  children  to  be  attacked  airain  ndth  their  hands  hound,  irhile 
‘  those  u' ho  attach  ns  are  furnished  with  arms  and  ammnnition 
‘  her  (jiocernmentf  1  have  always  .said  we  were  forgotten, 

‘  but  for  a  moment.  1  still  trust  in  her  justice  and  humanity; 

‘  therefore  I  now  ask  to  be  recognised  as  her  subject,  and  that 
‘  my  subjects  the  Basutos  may,  on  account  of  and  through  my 
‘  clueftainshi|>,  be  her  subjects  too.  I  ask  this  of  her  gene- 
‘  rosity,  for  we  have  nothing  to  otter  in  exchange  but  our 
‘  gratitude  and  fidelity  ;  though  if  it  were  asked,  or  necessary, 
‘  every'  Basuto  would  willingly  oiler  his  life  in  her  service.’ 

It  is  not  (piite  clear  whetlier  Moshesh  comprehended  the  full 
effect  upon  himself  and  his  people  of  becoming  the  (Queen’s 
subjects,  nor  is  it  pretended  that  the  native  tribes  had  been 
wholly  free  from  blame  in  the  wars  between  themselves  and 
the  Free  State.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  moreover,  that  ^loshcsh 
was  possessed  of  sufficient  tact  and  cuuning  to  make  his  cause 
appear  the  better  wherever  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  doing 
so;  and  it  is  certain  that  robberies  and  murders  had  been  from 
time  to  time  committed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  Basuto 
tribe.  But  he  had  assiin-dly  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  by  which  his  people  had  been 
jirevented  from  efficient  defence  against  the  encroachments  ot 
their  enemies.  In  those  provisions  there  was  no  ambiguity. 
At  the  meeting  in  .lanuary  1852,  between  the  Trans-V’aal 
Boers  and  Major  Ilogge  and  Mr.  Owen,  ‘  Her  .Majesty^’s  As- 
‘  sistant  Commissioners  for  the  settling  and  adjusting  the 
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‘  Eastern  and  Xortli-eastern  boundaries  of  the  Colony  and 
‘  the  Caj)e  of  Good  Hope,’  the  dth  proviso  ran  as  follows :  ‘  It 
‘  is  agreed  that  no  objection  sliall  be  made  by  any  British 
‘  authority  against  the  emigrant  Boers  purchasing  their  sup- 
‘  plies  of  ammunition  in  any  of  the  British  colonies  and 
‘  possessions  in  South  Africa,  it  being  mutnedlg  understood  that 
‘  all  trade  in  ammunition  with  the  native  tribes  is  prohibited  both 
‘  bg  the  British  Government  and  emigrant  farmers  on  both 
‘  sides  the  Vaal  River.''  Although  this  article  did  not  aj)pear 
in  Sir  G.  Clerk’s  Convention  of  1854,  it  appears  to  have  been 
])ractically  enforced  in  the  Boer-Basuto  wars  •  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  iti  contlicts  carried  on  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  iMoshesh  found  himself  somewhat  overweighted. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  give  a  brief  review  of 
the  events  which  followed  this  application  of  the  great  Basuto 
chief,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  jiapers  which 
tell  his  story  were  jireseuted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1869  and  187<),  and  are  aecessililc  to  those  who  desire  to  make 
a  closer  study  of  transaetious  which  admirably  exemplify  the 
dealings  between  the  Boers  and  the  natives  wherever  they 
have  come  into  coiilaet.  It  is  the  same  story  throughout. 
Recriminations  on  either  side — the  Boers  accusing  the  Basutos 
of  treachery  and  murder,  the  Basutos  retaliating  with  charges 
of  a  similar  character.  In  1865,  Moshesh  had  got  so  much 
the  worst  of  the  war  that  he  again  implored  the  intercessictn 
of  the  Governor  of  the  ('ape,  complaining  that  all  his  people 
had  fled  and  were  ‘  living  under  the  rocks,  looking  with  anxiety 
‘  for  having  the  liberty  of  ploughing  and  sowing  their  tields,' 
lie  declared  that  the  Boers  offered  him  terms  of  jieaee  so  ex¬ 
orbitant  that  he  could  not  accept  them,  and  stated  once  more 
that  he  considered  himself  sulject  to  the  British  Government, 
and  was  ‘  determiue<l  the  Government  of  the  Free  State  will 
‘  never  have  my  country.’  In  fact,  Mr.  Brand,  the  President 
of  tlie  Free  State,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Moshesh,  in  which, 
after  accusing  his  people  of  various  atrocities,  he  stated  that 
the  Boers  had  '  only  taken  up  arms  to  teach  the  Basutos  that 
‘  their  thefts  and  other  acts  of  hostility  will  no  longer  be  tole- 
‘  rated,’  and  proceeded  to  offer  him  p*  ace  upon  the  condition 
of  his  ‘  delivering  within  four  days  a  fine  of  1(>,()0()  liead  of 
‘  cattle  and  5, ()()()  horses  in  satisfaction  of  the  expenses  of  the 
‘  war,  C(),0()()  sheep  and  :5(),()1)()  head  of  cattle  by  way  of  com- 
‘  pensation,  and  sul)mitting  to  the  annejation  to  the  Free  State 
‘  of  a  considendde  tract  of  his  countrg.' 

Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  having  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
(luarrel,  Moshe.'li  was  obliged  b*  submit  to  a  further  loss  of 
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territory  by  the  treaty  of’  Thaba  Rosinjo,  in  order  to  obtain 
peace;  and  early  in  1866,  tlie  (iovernor  thought  it  necessary  to 
addi  •ess  Mr.  Cardwell,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  ‘by  accepting  their  ottered  allegiance  we  shonld 
‘  do  great  good,  not  only  to  the  Rasutos,  but  to  all  these 
‘  regions,’  and  stating  in  strong  terms  the  evils  which  had 
arisen  from  the  abandonment  of  the  Orange  River  Territory, 
the  ‘  jn’actical  result  ’  of  which  had  been  ‘  the  establishment  of 
‘  an  exceedingly  weak  (lovemment,  of  which  the  executive 
‘  head  is  comjiletely  under  the  control  of  the  legislative 
‘  body,  and  which  has  failed  to  accjuire  the  respect  of  the 
‘  native  tribes.’  He  also  pointed  out  the  peril  to  which  these 
tribes  were  exposed  of  being  ‘  destroyed  in  detail  by  the  Free 
‘  State,’  and  declared  his  conviction  that  ‘  both  our  duty  and 
‘  onr  interest  alike  prescribe  that  we  should  accede  to  the 
‘  wishes  of  the  Rasuto  chiefs,  whenever  the  state  of  their  rela- 
‘  tions  with  the  Free  State  will  allow  of  an  intervention  with- 
‘  out  giving  offence  to  that  Government.’  This  despatch  was 
written  after  a  repeated’  entreaty  from  ^loshesh,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Rnrnet  in  December 
I860,  seemed  ‘firmly  satisfied  that  there  is  no  choice  between 
‘  the  Queen’s  (jovernment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  utter  de- 
‘  struction  of  the  Jiasutos,  as  a  ])eople,  on  the  other.’  ^Ir. 
Cardwell,  however,  thought  it  j)rudent  to  do  no  more  than 
appoint  a  Rritish  officer  to  reside  with  Moshesh,  and  to  act  as 
an  adviser  and  mediator  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  with  his 
neighbours ;  and  even  this  ])ermission  was  disa|)j)roved  of  by 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who  in  a  despatch  of  duly  1866,  desired  the 
Governor  to  abstain  from  such  an  ap|)ointmcnt  if  he  could  do 
so  without  any  breach  of  faith  with  MosheSh. 

There  ensued  a  long  correspondence,  Moshesh  still  begging 
to  be  received  as  a  Rritish  subject,  and  his  country  to  be 
annexed  either  to  Natal  or  to  the  Cape,  whilst  the  President 
of  the  Free  State  demanded  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  Rasutos,  whose  standing  crops  the  Roers  ‘  vigorously  de¬ 
stroyed,’  and  upon  whose  territory  they  continued  to  encroach. 
At  the  close  of  1867,  things  being  in  no  better  condition,  the 
Duke  of  Riickingham  consented  on  the  ])art  of  Her  ^lajesty’s 
Government  to  the  reception  (tf  Moshesh  and  his  people,  and 
in  spite  of  the  ]»rotest  (»f  the  Free  State  authorities,  this  was 
effected  in  1868,  and  in  the  following  year  a  convention  was 
concluded  with  the  Roers  by  which  a  permanent  boundary  was 
established  between  them  and  the  Rasutos,  considerably  limiting 
the  territory  of  the  latter,  though  not  to  thefhll  extent  demanded 
by  their  enemies.  Objections  have  since  been  raised  to  tliis 
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l)oiiml:irv,  and  the  history  of  the  whole  transaction  is  suscep¬ 
tible  *>f  dift'erent  opinions  as  to  its  fairness  to  the  natives  ;  hut 
enoujih  has  been  said  to  show  the  inclinatic'u  and  tendency  of 
the  Free  State  Boers  to  add  to  their  territorial  possessions, 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  their  arguments  in  the  Basuto 
case  were  very  similar  to  those  with  which  we  shall  find  them 
urjiing  their  pt)sition  against  the  (jri(|uas  of  the  diamond 
fields. 

But  if  the  Free  State  Boers  were  afflicted  with  this  mania 
for  land  e.xtension,  their  brethren  of  the  South  African  Ke- 
puhlie  were  not  one  whit  behind  them.  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
liouse  was  astonished  by  the  ai)|)earanee  of  a  proclamation  by 
the  President  of  the  Trans  Vaal  or  South  African  Kepublic 
in  dune  18G8,  (juietly  announcing  an  e.xtension  of  territory 
which  would  give  him  eastward  access  to  the  sea,  and  a  sea¬ 
port  in  the  southern  jiart  of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  was  claimetl 
by  the  British  (iovernment,  the  northern  ])art  belonging  to 
Portugal.  This  proclamation  also  extended  the  territory  of  the 
republic  westward  to  an  enormous  breadth,  and  the  Governor 
felt  bound  to  ask  of  the  President  explanations  as  to  its 
authenticity.  The  President  replied  that  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  issuijig  the  said  proclamation  on  the  ground  of 
agreements  made  by  him  with  various  native  tribes  and  also 
by  virtue  of  tbe  convention  of  18.02.  A  des|)atch  of  the 
Duke  of  Biickingham,  however,  in  November  1868,  informed 
the  Governor  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  recog¬ 
nise  the  validity  of  the  proclamafion  in  question,  and  at  the 
same  time  dealt  with  another  question  of  considerable  im- 
))ortance.  Complaints  had  been  fre(|uently  made  that  the 
Boers  were  in  the  habit  of  violating  tbe  anti-slavery  article 
in  the  conventions  under  which  they  had  acquired  their 
independence,  and  they  were  warned  that  if  they  did  so.  Great 
Britain  would  hold  herself  discharged  from  the  obligation 
under  which  she  had  come  on  her  part  by  the  same  conven¬ 
tions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse 
left  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1869,  the  feeling  between  the 
Boers  of  the  two  rcpuhlics  and  their  native  neighhours  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  u<»r  had  the  Free  State  and  South 
African  Hepid)lics  established  such  a  character  for  peaceable 
and  honest  dealing  as  to  lead  us  to  admit  their  territorial 
claims  without  strict  investigation.  It  was  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  state  of  things  that  those  discoveries  of  dia¬ 
monds  took  jdace  which  have  lately  invested  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa  with  so  much  additional  interest. 

In  the  early  part  of  1867,  an  English  trader  obtained  from 
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a  Dutch  farmer  named  Xiekcck,  residinj;  in  the  Hope  Town 
district  of  the  Cape  Colony,  a  stone  which  upon  examination 
turned  out  to  be  a  rouf^h  diamond,  weighing  21  carats  and  of 
about  500/.  in  value.  Otlier  stones  were  subsequently  discovered, 
amtmg  which  was  that  since  known  as  the  ‘  Star  of  South 
‘  Africa,’  which  was  ])urchascd  in  its  rough  state  for  11,200/., 
and  which  greatly  raised  ex])eetations  as  to  the  diamond-pro¬ 
ducing  character  of  the  country.  iVIany  other  diamonds,  some 
of  considerable  value,  were  sul)se(iuently  found,  and  it  became 
evident  that  a  new  and  vast  source  of  wealth  was  about  to  be 
opened  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa. 

These  discoveries  were  made  in  districts  of  considerable 
extent  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  Kiver  (the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony),  and  in  that  j»art  of  the  country, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  to  which 
allusion  has  alrc'ady  been  made  as  having  been  occupied  by 
the  (Iriquas  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  of  the  lioers  in  1836. 
Long  l)efore  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  disputes  as  to  terri¬ 
torial  rights  in  this  country  had  existed  between  the  Griqua 
chief  Waterboer  and  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  former  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  latter  to  submit  their  ditforcnces  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
(Jovernor  of  the  (’ape,  as  Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner, 
and  Sir  Phili|)  Wo«lehouse  had  ex|)rossed  his  readiness  to 
arbitrate.  The  Free  State,  however,  desired  to  limit  the 
arbitration  to  the  case  of  certain  lands  called  the  Campbell 
lands,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vaal,  whilst  AVaterboer  also 
claimed  other  lands  upon  the  left  bank.  The  Griqua  chief 
had  even  ottered,  without  prejudice  to  his  further  claims,  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  (|uestion  of  right  to  the  Canqibell 
lauds  alone,  and  this  would  probably  have  taken  jflace  but  for 
the  departure  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  from  the  colony. 

This,  then,  was  the  position  of  afliiirs  when  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  was  first  made.  The  opening  of  this  new  field 
of  enterprise  was  speedily  followed  by  the  influx  into  the 
favoured  districts  of  persons  from  all  |»arts  (»f  South  Africa, 
and  ere  long  from  other  (|uartcrs  of  the  globe.  The  Cape, 
Natal,  the  Free  State,  all  furnished  their  contingents,  but  the 
enterprising  ‘  llritishers  ’  soon  formed  the  majority  of  the 
diggers.  I’nder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stafford  Parker  (a  Cape 
colonist)  they  enrollcil  themselves  into  a  ‘  Mutual  Protection 
‘  Society,"  framc<l  rules  for  the  regulation  and  management  of 
the  ‘settlement,’  and  apj)car  to  have  jtreserved  order  and 
decency  to  a  degree  highly  cretlitable  to  their  character  and 
organisation. 
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To  these  |»eo]>le.  who  believed  themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
a  lejfitimate  undertakinj;,  in  a  country  which  aecordinj;  to  all 
appearance  and  by  the  accounts  ot'  the  natives  was  under  no 
civilised  jurisdiction,  and  had  been  ]>reviously  almost  unoc¬ 
cupied,  or  very  sparsely  occuj)ied,  and  that  only  at  times  for 
nomadic  purposes,  the  pretensions  of  the  IJoer  authorities  were 
not  likely  to  be  palatable.  Moreover  the  (Iricjuas,  far  from 
ohjcctluf'  to  the  influx  of  di<fi;ers,  viewed  their  approach  with 
pleasure,  and  Waterboer,  who  had  been  lonjf  desirous  of  cominf^ 
under  the  ])rotection  and  sovereignty  of  (ireat  Hritain,  saw  in 
this  new  phase  of  atfaii's  fresh  grounds  of  hope  that  his  wish 
might  be  accomplished,  and  that  the  security  of  his  territory 
from  the  land-loving  Jioers  might  thus  be  guaranteed.  That 
the  latter  had  no  real  or  tangible  authority  over  the  diamond- 
field  districts  is  toleral)ly  well  jiroved  by  their  inability  in  any 
way  to  control  the  community  of  diggers  from  the  very  first,  for, 
had  they  really  possessed  the  ja.wer  of  prevention,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  would  have  tederated  tlie  irrujuion  of  the 
latter,  save  under  stringent  conditions.  After  the  first  open¬ 
ing  of  tlie  diggings,  the  number  of  persons  eiigaged  in  this 
pursuit  Inul  rapidly  increased.  In  September  1870,  the 
number  of  Hritish  sidjects  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  five 
thousand  ]»ersons.  Iti  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  this 
number  was  stated  to  have  increased  threefold,  and  advices 
from  C'apetown  of  the  date  of  .July  20th,  rejiort  that  ‘the 
‘  population  now  at  the  fields  are  estimated  at  thirti/-four 
‘  thousand  jiersous,  of  whom  .‘10,000  arc  Huropeans.’  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  (luestion  had  for  some  time  been 
hecoming  one  of  daily  increasing  importance,  as  to  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  some  settled  authority,  and  the  recognition  of 
some  legitimate  civilised  jurisdiction. 

The  dispute  between  Waterboer  and  the  Free  State  had 
become  a  matter  of  considerably  greater  moment  to  both 
parties  as  soon  as  the  <liscovery  of  diamonds  had  converted  a 
l)arren  district  into  a  valuable  possession.  But  for  this  dis¬ 
covery,  it  is  probable  that  neither  Boers  nor  (Jriquas  would 
have  troubled  themselves  much  as  to  the  exact  l)oundaries  of 
the  territory  in  (luestion  ;  but  the  complexion  (»f  affairs  was  now 
altogether  changed.  Accordingly,  the  matter  was  brought  to 
a  crisis  in  August  1870,  by  the  aj»pointing  and  holding  of  a 
conference  at  Xovitgedaeht,  on  the  \  aal  Kiver,  between  the 
chief  Waterboer  and  Mr.  ,1.  Brand,  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  This  conference,  however,  was  j»roductive  of  no 
satisfactory  I'csults,  for  Waterboer,  finding  that  no  solution  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  (Jovernments  was  likely  to 
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l)e  arrived  at,  withdrew,  or,  according  to  Pre.sident  Brand, 
‘  abruptly  retired  ’  from  the  conference.  The  I’resident,  how¬ 
ever,  Avas  not  to  he  deterred  by  this  event,  hut  immediately 
{)roceeded  to  issue  a  |)roclamation  which,  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  is  scarcely  to  he  matched  for  its  cool 
andacity.  In  this  proclamation  Mr.  Brand  announced  that 

‘  Whereas  the  Executive  Council  (of  the  Free  State)  has  given  to 
the  (iri(iua  CapUiin,  Xicolaas  Waterboer,  an  opportunity  to  prove  liis 
alleged  claims  to  the  Campbell  grounds;  and  whereas  the  Executive 
Council,  having  considered  the  proofs,  as  Avell  on  the  side  of  the  ( )range 
Free  State  as  on  that  of  the  siiid  Captain,  so  far  as  the  sjime  were  pro- 
(bleed,  yhow  which  if  appears  that  the  said  Captain  has  no  ri<jhfs  whnt- 
saecer,  I'ic.,  Ac. ;  and  whereas  it  is  further  proved  that  the  Campbell 
grounds  lyiua:  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  Ihver  run  as  follows  (here  fol¬ 
lows  a  descnjition  of  the  locality),  tiawefore  I  herewith  proelaint  that 
the  {pounds  as  above  described  are  the  properl//  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  warn  all  and  sundry  to  make  no  encroachments  thereupon; 
the  lines  as  above  described  will,  by  a  Commission  to  be  nominated  by 
me,  be  beaconed  off,  on  Thursday,  22nd  September,  1870,  beginning 
at  the  junction  of  the  Halts  and  Vaal  Kivers.’ 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  w'ording  of  the  above  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Free  State,  having  constituted  themselves 
judges  in  their  own  case,  Averc  prejiared  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  carry  their  judgment  into  effect,  and  to  appropriate 
the  disputed  territory.  In  accordance  Avith  this  resolution, 
President  Brand  followed  up  his  proclamation  by  the  afipoint- 
mentof  Mr.  ().  J.  Truter  as  commissioner  of  the  diamond  fields 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Vaal  River. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  interests  of  the  (Iriqua  chief, 
of  the  British  diggers,  and  it  Avould  hardly  he  too  much  to  say, 
of  public  morality,  the  government  of  the  Cajie  Avas  at  this 
moment  in  the  hands  of  a  man  Avorthy  to  represent  the  name 
and  honour  of  England.  It  Avas  to  Lieutenant-General  Hay, 
commander  of  the  troops  at  the  Ca|»e,  and  temjiorarily  admin¬ 
istering  the  government  in  the  interval  between  the  departure 
of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  that  the  complaint  and  protest  of  Waterboer  Avere 
addressed  con.setpicnt  upon  the  above  )<roclamation.  General 
Hay  took  prompt  and  decisive  action.  ()n  the  loth  September, 
as  soon  as  he  had  learned  from  the  ncAV«papers  the  .ste|)  Avhich 
had  been  taken  by  President  Brand,  he  addressed  a  despatch 
to  the  latter,  calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  Waterboer,  to 
his  expressed  desire  that  Her  Majesty  the  (^ueen  should  ex¬ 
ercise  sovereignty  <»ver  his  country,  and  to  the  fact  that  as  the 
«luestlon  Avas  about  to  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  ownership  of  the  territory  Avas  doubtful,  and 
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I  the  disputed  points  unsettled,  it  wonld  be  premature  for  the 
(lovernnient  of  the  Free  State  to  proceed  to  the  planting  of 
beacons  as  stated  in  the  j)roclainati(m.  After  this  despatch 
had  been  written,  information  having  arrived  at  Capetown  of 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Truter  and  the  assumption  by  tlie  Free 
State  of  jurisdiction  over  a  lar^e  number  of  British  subjects 
then  residing  upon  the  diamond  fields.  General  Hay  with  com- 
I  niendable  promptitude  forwarded  to  President  Brand  another 
despatch,  setting  forth  the  <;rounds  upon  which  it  appeared 
!  that  at  least  a  prima  facie  case  e.xisted  in  favour  of  Waterboer’s 

1  right  of  sovereignty,  and  stating  that  as  the  Griqua  chief  had 

'  always  acted  in  a  faithful  and  a-iendly  manner  towards  Her 

I  Majesty’s  Government,  he  was  entitled  to  their  consideration, 

and  that  the  claim  of  the  Free  State  could  not  be  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Concurrently  with  this  despatch.  General  Hay  issued 
a  Government  notice,  warning  British  subjects  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  cautioning  them  against  committing  themselves 
to  acts  of  territorial  aggression,  which  might  hereafter  be  dis¬ 
allowed  ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  addressed  a  des[)atch  to 
I’retorius,  President  of  the  Trans  Vaal  or  South  African  lle- 
‘  public,  who  had  also  advanced  claims  to  a  portion  of  the 

'  diamond  fields,  reminding  him  of  the  non-admission  on  the 

ipart  of  the  British  Government  of  the  territorial  rights  assumed 
by  his  proclamation  of  1868,  and  urging  upon  him  in  very 
strong  terms  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  encroachments, 
without  lawful  and  sufficient  cause,  upon  the  possessions  of 
native  tribes  in  friendly  alliance  with  Her  ^lajesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  his  letter  of  this  date  (19th  September)  to  the  President 
of  the  Free  St.ate,  General  Hay  intimated  his  intention  of 
I  ai)p()inting  a  British  magistrate  under  the  provisions  of  the 

!  Act  26  and  27  Viet.,  entitled  ‘  An  Act  for  the  Prevention  and 

‘  Punishment  of  Offences  committed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Subjects 
‘  in  South  Africa.’  This  Act  authorised  the  Governor  of  the 
I  Cape  of  Good  Hoj)e  to  appoint  a  magistrate  in  any  territories 

I  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  colony,  ‘  not  being  within  the 

I  ‘  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Government,’  for  the  purpose  of 

!  preventing  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  of  arresting  oti'enders 

L  against  the  law.  Taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 

f  diamond  districts,  and  its  population  of  British  subjects,  Gene- 

I  ral  Hay  had  determined  to  proceed  under  the  j)owers  of  the 

I  above-mentioned  Act  in  the  case  of  the  diamond-field  region ; 

f  and  aceordingly  on  the  30th  November,  1870,  he  proceeded  to 

I  appoint  Mr.  John  Campbell  as  magistrate,  to  act  within  an  area 

I  of  territory  limited  and  defined  as  follows  : — 
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‘From  R.nmali,  on  tlie  Orange  River,  in  a  straight  line  to  David's 
(iratj  near  the  junction  of  the  Riel  and  Modder  rivers,  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  Platherg  near  the  Viud  River,  thence  to  the  Vaal 
K’iver;  thence  up  the  s;iid  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Vel  River; 
thence  from  the  said  river  in  a  straight  line  to  the  mission  station  above 
Boetsitap  on  the  Hart  River;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Boetsjiap; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Kramer  Fontein  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line 
to  Ciricpia  Town,  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  junction  of 
the  Viiiil  and  Onmge  rivers,  and  thence  along  the  Orange  River  up 
to  Rainah  :it()resaid.’ 

A  fflaiice  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  ma"i.sterial  tlistrict 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  was 
little  likely  to  he  acce[>ted  by  the  Boers,  with  whose  plans  ita 
formation  directly  interfered.  They  accordingly  protested  at 
«)nce  and  energetically  against  General  Hay’s  intention,  which 
he  nevertheless  carried  out,  in  accordance  Avith  the  strongly 
expressed  wish  of  the  diggers  and  of  Waterboer,  who,  after 
leaving  the  conference  at  Xovitgedacht,  had  by  a  public  notice 
declared  his  inability  to  exercise  effective  jurisdiction,  and  had 
reejuested  tlie  interference  of  the  British  Govenunent  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  order. 

Mr.  Campbell  arrived  at  Klipdrift  on  the  13th  December, 
and  was  received  by  the  diggers  with  a  cordiality  amounting 
to  enthusiasm.  Addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  the 
‘  Mutual  Protection  Association  Council  Chamber,’  and  from 
a  large  number  of  diggers,  assuring  him  of  their  allegiance  to 
(^ueen  Victoria,  and  of  their  readiness  to  afford  him,  as  Her 
Majesty’s  representative,  all  possible  support  and  co-operatioa 
Mr.  Campbell  replied  in  suitable  terms,  and  proceeded  to  set 
about  the  somewhat  difficult  task  before  him  with  an  ability 
and  discretion  which  fully  justified  his  appointment.  Being 
armed  only  with  the  general  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
.\ct  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  could  at  first  do  little  more 
than  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation  into  the  counsels  of  the  dig¬ 
ging  community,  and  prevent  collisions  between  them  and  the 
authorities  of  the  republics. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  Free 
State  and  Trans  Vaal  Governments  still  denied  the  right  of 
Her  Majesty  to  interfere,  and  claimed  as  their  own  the  terri¬ 
tory  over  wliich  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  appointed  to  exercise 
jurisdiction.  Although  tliese  two  republics  had  at  first  ad¬ 
vanced  claims  which  appeared  to  confli(5t  with  each  other,  they 
had  amicably  arranged  their  differences  after  Waterboer’s  de- 

ijarturc  from  the  conference,  the  Free  State  appropriating  the  | 
eft,  the  Trans  Vaal  llcpublic  the  right,  bank  of  the  VaalKiver, 
By  this  pleasant  little  arrangement,  the  former  Government 
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assuineil  to  itself  the  (Vainoml  dlgj'ings  at  Pniel  (tlien  the 
j  richest  discoveml),  whilst  the  hitter  obtained  those  at  Hebron 
I  and  Klipdrift,  j)oor  Waterhoer  being  left  out  in  the  cold  with 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  territory  known  to  he 
iliamondiferoiis. 

I  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  who  had  been  ajipointed  to  succeed  Sir 
j  Philip  W(Klehonse  as  governor  of  the  Cape  C'olony,  arrived  at 
Capetown  in  December  1870;  and  it  wilt  he  well  to  jiause  at 
1  this  point  of  our  narrative  in  order  to  consider  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  res[)cetive  claims  upon  the  diamond  territory 
I  which  Sir  Henry  found  in  dispute  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
I  Colony.  The  claims  of  Nicholas  AVaterbocr  may  be  briefly 
!  explained.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Andreas  Waterboer  who 
had  originally  emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  between 
whom  and  Adam  Kok,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  Griqua 
i  sovereignty  had  been  divided.  In  1834,  a  fonnal  treaty  had 
been  entered  into  between  this  chief  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  boundary  of  the  Griqua  territory  on  the 
Colonial  side  is  described  as  from  Keis  on  the  Orange  lilver, 
up  the  course  of  that  river  to  Ramah,  being  the  boundary 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Waterboer  at  the  [iresent  time.  Andreas 
AVaterboer  died  in  1852,  and  although  Sir  George  Cathcart 
i  held  the  opinion  that  the  treaty,  faithfully  observed  by  that 
chief  throughout,  had  been  a  personal  one  with  him,  yet  it  was 
i  eventually  settled,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  that  the  payments  made  under  the  treaty  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  his  son,  who  has  remained  the  faithful  ally  of  England. 
Nicholas  Waterboer,  then,  himself  an  elected  chief,  rested  his 
claims  to  the  disjmted  territory  upon  the  hereditary  right  of 
his  tribe,  and  as  the  head  of  a  Cdiristian  people  of  mixed  blood, 
more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  other  tribes,  and  for  fifty 
years  in  friendly  alliance  with  England,  claimed  the  protection 
!  of  the  British  Government  against  those  who  wished  to  dis- 

!  jwssess  him,  and  whom  he  alleged  to  be  intruders  upon  his 

territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  two  republics  require 
more  explanation.  They  partly  rested  upon  powers  supposed 
to  have  been  transferred  by  tlie  British  Government  at  the 
j  time  of  its  alxlication  of  sovereignty  in  1854,  and  partly  upon 
certain  more  definite  transactions  which  must  be  subsequently' 
described.  The  first  point  requires  little  comment.  So  far  as 
the  claims  of  the  two  republics  are  based  upon  any  jiroceedings 
to  which  the  British  Government  was  a  party  in  1852-4,  they 
must  be  at  once  [ironounccd  to  have  no  validity  whatever. 
Neither  in  the  recognition  of  the  Trans  Vaal  Boers  in  1852, 
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nor  in  the  abandonment  of  sovereignty  in  1854,  can  it  be  said 
that  any  boundaries  were  settled  or  admitted  which  in  the 
least  degree  afiect  the  question  of  right  to  the  illamond-field 
territory. 

The  convention  between  the  Trans  Vaal  emigrants  and  the 
British  Government,  represented  by  Major  Ilogge  and  Mr. 
Owen,  states:  — 

‘  The  Assistant  Coniinissioners  guarantee,  in  the  fullest  manner,  on 
the  part  of  the  Briti.4i  Government,  to  the  emigrant  farmers  beyond 
the  Vaal  Kiver  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  govern 
themselves  without  ang  interference  on  the  part  of  Her  Majestg  the 
Queen's  Government  on  the  territory  beyond  the  north  of  the  Vaal 
River.’ 

Whilst  another  clause  goes  on  to  say, 

‘  Should  any  misunderstanding  hereafter  arise  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing  of  the  words  “  the  Vaal  Kiver,”  this  question,  in  so  far  as  regard* 
the  line  from  the  source  of  that  river  over  the  Drakensburg,  shall  be 
settled  and  adjusted  by  Commissioners  chosen  by  both  parties' 

The  proclamation  of  1854  simply  declares  that,  whereas  Sir 
Harry  Smith  had  in  1848  ]»roclaimed  Her  Majesty’s  sove¬ 
reignty  over  certain  territories  (reciting  the  words  of  his  pro¬ 
clamation),  Her  ^Majesty  now,  for  herself,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  ‘  abandoned  and  renounced  all  dominion  and  sove- 
‘  reignty  over  those  territories,  which,  in  the  letters-patent  of 
‘  1851,  had  been  designated  the  Orange  lllver  Territory.’  In 
neither  of  these  instruments  is  there  any  mention  of  boundaries; 
and  it  is  clear  enough  that  all  which  they  effected  or  were  in¬ 
tended  to  effect  was  the  withdrawal  of  British  authority  over 
certain  tracts  of  country  in  which,  or  in  parts  of  which,  the 
emigrant  Boers  had  settled,  the  emancipation  of  the  latter  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  the  declaration  that  hence¬ 
forth  they  might  govern  themselves  as  they  pleased. 

There  w'ere,  however,  several  articles  in  the  convention  of 
February,  1854,  signed  between  Sir  George  Clerk  and  the 
delegated  representatives  of  the  Boers  in  the  Orange  Territory, 
which  bear  upon  the  question  now  under  consideration. 
Article  2  (to  which  we  have  already  seen  allusion  made  by 
Moshesh)  ran  as  follows : — 

‘  The  British  Government  has  no  alliance  whatever  with  any  native 
chiefs  or  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  River,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Griqua  chief  Captain  Adam  Kok ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  no  wish  or  intention  to  enter  hereafter  into  any 
treaties  which  may  be  injurious  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
Orange  River  Government' 

Upon  this  article  the  Free  State  authorities  relied  asfor- 
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bidding  the  British  Government  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the 
native  tribes  with  whom  they  might  have  territorial  differences 
subsequently  to  the  formation  of  their  llepuhlic,  and  attention 
must  also  be  directed  to  Article  3,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  intended  to  ‘remove  all 
‘  restrictions  preventing  Griquas  from  selling  their  lands, 
‘  Adam  Kok  having  concurred  in  and  sanctioned  measures  to 
‘  this  effect.’  It  may  here  be  observed  that  in  this  as  in  the 
Trans  Vaal  convention,  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  the 
Boers  to  ‘  permit  slavery  or  trade  in  slaves  in  their  territory 
‘  north  of  the  Orange  River.’ 

It  w'as  evident,  therefore,  that  to  establish  their  claims  to 
the  territory  of  the  diamond  fields,  the  republics  must  look  to 
something  above  and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  above-quoted 
conventions.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  claims  of  the  Free 
State  Republic  princiiially  rest  on  the  alleged  sale  of  lands  by 
Henry  Harvey,  the  authorised  agent  of  Captain  Adam  Kok, 
to  numerous  emigrant  farmers,  subjects  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  Government,  in  the  year  1861. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  these 
transactions,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  correspondence 
laid  before  the  Cape  Parliament  by  Sir  Henry  Barkly  in  the 
present  year,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  papers 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  British  Parliament.  They  may, 
however,  be  thus  briefly'  epitomised.  The  case  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  is  that  Adam  Kok,  chief  of  the  Griquas  in  the 
Philipolis  or  Eastern  District,  gave  authority  to  Henry 
Harvey,  as  his  agent,  to  sell  certain  lands,  including  those 
belonging  to  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Kok,  whose  heir  he  was — 
that  the  Government  of  the  Free  State  accordingly  purchased 
in  1861,  for  the  sum  of  4,000/.,  those  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Vaal  River  which  are  now  in  dispute — that  due  notice  of  such 
purchase  was  given  by  a  proclamation  in  the  ‘  Government 
‘Gazette’  in  October,  1862,  and  that  everyone  was  warned 
apiinst  exchanging,  purchasing,  or  taking  possession  of  the 
said  grounds.  Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  in  1855  Adam  Kok, 
with  the  consent  of  Waterboer  and  Cornelius  Kok,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Free  State,  drew  up  and  described  in  writing 
the  line  of  boundary  between  the  above-named  two  chiefs 
known  as  the  Vetburgh  line),  and  that  such  description 
answers  to  the  boundary  now  claimed  by  the  Free  State  as 
purchasers  of  the  lands  of  Cornelius  Kok.  And  it  is  further 
alleged  that  within  this  boundary-line  are  many  fanns,  occui)ied 
by  Boers,  the  owners  of  which  received  certificates  froin  the 
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the  sovereignty  in  1854,  and  wlio  are  clearly  subjects  of  the 
Free  State. 

The  answer  of  AVaterboer  to  these  allegations  may  be  sum¬ 
marised  with  equal  brevity.  It  is  contended  by  the  Griqua 
chief  that  in  the  division  of  territory  between  his  father  and 
Adam  Kok  in  1838,  a  boundary-line  was  clearly  laid  doivn 
between  East  and  AVest  Griqua  land — that  all  the  grounds 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Cornelius  Kok  being  to  the  west  of 
that  line,  Adam  Kok  never  had  or  claimed  to  have  any  autho¬ 
rity  to  dispose  of  them — and  that  Cornelius  was  really  only  a 
j)etty  chief,  inferior  to  AVaterboer,  and  residing  on  sufierance 
in  his  country,  which  he  had  no  power  whatever  to  alienate. 
Moreover,  that  Adam  Kok  was  not  the  heir  of  Cornelius  Kok, 
and,  if  he  was,  could  only  have  disj)osed  of  his  ]>rivate  pro- 
j)erty,  and  could  not  have  sold  the  country  of  another  govern¬ 
ment — that  AV'^aterboer  Avas  no  party  to  the  Vetburgh  line, 
that  he  had  always  protested  against  the  claims  of  the  Free 
State  Government,  and  that  the  proclamations  of  the  latter 
afforded  no  sort  of  proof  of  the  validity  of  their  title.  F urther, 
it  is  said  that  the  certificates  issued  to  the  oAvners  of  farms  were 
issued  to  })ersons  living  on  the  lands,  Avere  granted  on  provisional 
and  temporary  terms  pending  further  inquiry  and  approval  of 
the  then  High  Commissioner,  A\ho  had  not  authorised  the  issue, 
and  did  not  subsequently  sanction  it. 

AV'aterboer’s  case  is  supported  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
betAveen  his  father  and  Adam  Kok,  Avhich  appear  to  define  the 
boundary  exactly  as  he  claims  it ;  by  ansAvers  given  by  both 
these  chiefs  to  inquiries  respecting  their  boundaries  made  by 
the  CapetOAvn  Colonial  Office  in  1845  ;  by  a  notice  of  Adam 
Kok  in  1848,  Avarning  persons  Avho  had  gone  into  ‘  various 
‘  districts  of  Campbell  and  Griqua  lands,’  that  they  were 
‘  consequently  ’  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  under  that  of 
AV’^aterboer ;  by  Adam  Kok’s  poAver  of  attorney  to  Henry 
Harvey  in  1861,  clearly  referring  only  to  lands  Avithln  his  own 
district  of  Philipedis  ;  and  by  a  notice  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  Adam  Kok  on  27th  May,  1863,  stating  that  his  attention 
having  been  called  to  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
Free  State  to  the  effect  that,  as  heir  to  the  late  Cornelius 
Kok,  he  had  sold  all  the  rights  of  the  said  C.  Kok,  as  Avell  on 
the  south  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vaal  liiver,  he  begged 
distinctly  to  make  knoAvn  that  those  rights  so  sold,  tcert 
limited  to  the  south  hank  oj  the  Vaal  liiver,  and  in  no  tcaij 
referred  to  territonj  north  <f  the  Vaal  River',  a  letter  more- 
OA'cr  from  Adam  Kok  in  September,  1869,  cxjdicitly  denies 
that  lie  sold  the  C’anqibell  lands  to  the  Free  State  Government, 
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or  indeed  that  any  such  power  to  sell  was  given  to  his  agents 
by  him,  and  declared  that  his  name  had  been  ‘  falsely  used.’ 

Although  the  Free  State  met  these  statements  with  an 
affirmation  that  Waterboer  had  been  a  party  to  the  ‘  Vetburgh 
‘  line,’  and  that  Henry  Harvey  had  another  power  of  attorney 
from  Adam  Kok  which  clearly  empowered  him  to  sell  the  lands 
in  question,  it  must  be  evident  at  once  to  a  candid  inquirer 
that  the  claims  of  the  respective  parties  were  such  as  might 
and  ought  fairly  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  was  the 
view  taken  by  General  Hay  in  his  communications  with  the 
President  of  the  Free  State  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and 
thereupon  the  latter  had  angrily  written  on  27th  October: — 

‘  Before  Her  Majesty’s  Govenniieiit  has  decided  upon  the  Chief 
Waterboer’s  applicsition  (to  be  Uiken  under  Britisli  sovereicuty)  and 
tlie  protest  of  the  Orange  Free  State  against  it,  your  Excellency  sides 
with  the  Chief  Waterboer  and  against  tlie  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  which  has  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Cape  Colony.’ 

To  this  General  Hay  returned  answer  on  the  12th  November, 
in  a  despatch  justifying  the  course  which  he  had  taken  as 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects,  and  induced 
by  the  fact  of  the  Free  State  Government  having  constituted 
themselves  judges  in  their  own  case  to  the  detriment  of  a  chief 
in  friendly  alliance  with  Her  Majesty. 

This  despatch  was  crossed  by  one  from  President  Brand  of 
the  3rd  November,  reiterating  the  arguments  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  maintaining  that  the  principle  of  Sir  Harry  Smith’s 
proclamation  in  1848  had  been  that  all  inhabitants  of  the 
Orange  lliver  Territory  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
lands  then  held  by  them,  that  upon  that  principle  land  certi¬ 
ficates  had  been  issued  to  persons  holding  farms  within  the 
V'etburgh  line,  and  that  if  the  British  Government  were  tt»  inter¬ 
fere  in  every  dispute  between  native  chiefs  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  the  independence  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1854  would  become  ‘  a  delusion.’ 

To  this  despatch  General  Hay  replied  on  November  18th 
by  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  whole  case,  written  in  a 
dignified  and  temperate  spirit,  admirably  summing  up  the 
arguments  and  allegations  on  either  side,  and  explaining  the 
position  of  the  British  Government  with  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
putants. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
found  when  he  arrived  at  Capetown  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  was  immediately  requested  to  accord  an  interview  to 
President  Brand  and  Mr.  Hutton  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
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State,  those  "cntlemen  bein<r  ‘  fully  convinecd  ’  that  they 
would  be  able  ‘  clearly  to  show  that  Waterboer’s  claim  is 
*  Avholly  untenable.’  Although  it  was  unlikely  that  matters  so 
complicated  could  be  decided  offhand  and  finally  by  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Free  State 
authorities.  Sir  Henry  thought  it  best  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  latter  without  delay.  As  the  result  of  this  interview, 
Messrs.  IJrand  and  Hutton  forwarded  to  Sir  Henry  liarkly  on 
the  12th  of  January  last  numerous  documents,  including  the 
resolution  of  the  Free  State  Volksraad  in  1867  to  acknowledge 
only  the  Vetburgh  line,  various  land-certificates  showing  that 
Waterboer’s  line  Avould  cut  off  ‘  more  than  eighteen  British 
‘  land-certificate  farms,  and  upwards  of  eighty  farms  sold  by 
‘  Cornelius  Kok  and  his  subjects  ;  ’  and  also  pa|)crs  purporting 
to  prove  that  Cornelius  Kok  had  been  an  independent  chief, 
that  Waterboer  had  agreed  to  the  Vetburgh  line,  and  that  Free 
State  Courts  had  since  decided  boundary  questions  within  that 
line  without  their  jurisdiction  ever  being  called  in  question. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  communication.  Sir  Henry,  ‘  whilst  ac- 
‘  cording  all  possible  weight  to  these  documents,’  declined  to 
accept  them  as  conclusive  until  Waterboer  had  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  comments  upon  them,  and  sug¬ 
gested  also  that  the  copies  of  documents  produced  should  he 
verified  by  comparison  with  the  originals.  To  this  President 
Brand  and  Mr.  Hutton  assented,  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  they  did  so  ‘  not  with  a  view  of  their  being  submitted  to 
‘  ^^"aterboer  for  comment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
‘  Governor  himself  every  information.’ 

Accordingly,  on  the  I'Jth  January,  IMessrs.  Southey  and  f 
(iriffith,  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  of  the 
Cape  Government,  inspected  the  documents  produced  by  the 
Free  State  authorities,  but  found  omissions  and  inaccuracies 
which  greatly  diminished  their  value.  For  instance,  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  one  llabie  in  1870  gave  a  ‘  very  different  version  of 
‘  what  took  place  in  Griqua  Town  ’  at  an  interview  with  Water¬ 
boer  from  that  Avhich  he  had  given  in  a  report  of  the  same  in 
1854  ;  a  letter  was  produced  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Cornelius  Kok,  who  w’as  admitted  by  President  Jirand  and 
Mr.  Hutton  to  have  been  unable  to  write',  and  another  letter,  ' 
stated  to  have  been  Avritten  by  Waterboer,  had  a  signature 
unlike  the  usual  signature  of  that  chief,  and  its  authenticity 
Avas  understood  to  be  denied  by  him. 

The  Free  State  authorities  having  rencAved  to  Sir  Henry  | 
llarkly  their  j)rotcst  against  the  interference  of  the  British  1 
Government,  Avhich  they  held  to  be  barred  by  the  convention  | 
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of  1854,  Sir  Henry  addressed  to  the  President  on  the  23rd 
January  two  coiniminications  wliich  2)laced  the  matter  in  the 
most  intelligible  light:— 

‘  That  convention,’  he  states,  ‘  was  meant,  as  it  strikes  me,  to  give 
full  assurance  to  that  small  body  of  settlers  that  the  powerful  native 
tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  would  never,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  be  aided  or  encouraged  by  the  British  Government  in  any 
aggressions  they  might  commit ;  but  it  was  never,  I  conceive,  designed 
to  pledge  that  Government  to  refrain,  in  the  then  improbable  event  of 
those  settlers  becoming  in  the  course  oi'  years  numerous  and  strong 
enough  to  dispossess  the  natives  of  lands  beyond  the  ample  territories 
made  over  to  them,  from  adopting  such  measures  as  the  welfare  of  the 
tape  Colony  or  the  security  of  its  frontier  might  render  expedient. 
That  these  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  entertained  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  is,  I  think,  demonstrated  by  the  reception  of 
tlie  Basuto  nation  as  British  subjects  in  1868,  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  impediment  now  to  the  reception  of  the  Chief  Waterboer  and  bis 
people.' 

And,  dealing  with  the  question  of  Cornelius  Kok’s  sale,  Sir 
Henry  pertinently  observes: — 

‘  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  w'hat  princi])le,  even  supposing  these 
sales  had  all  been  made  to  subjects  of  your  Government,  the  transfer 
of  property  in  land  situate  li'ithin  one  state  to  the  subject  of  another  can 
transfer  the  sovereignty  over  the  land  from  the  (Jocernment  of  the  vendor 
to  that  of  the  purchaser,  or  on  what  principle  while  the  sovereignty  re¬ 
mained,  according  to  your  Honour’s  theory,  in  Cornelius  Kok  and  his 
successors,  the  Free  State  Government  jwrmittcd  these  lands  to  be 
enrolled  in  its  land  register;  and  this  enregisterment  seems  even  more 
unaccountable  when  we  find  that  many  of  the  per.sons  to  tchom  the 
Griquas  sold  were  subjects  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  other  States 
foreign  to  the  Orange  Free  State,' 

In  these  communications  Sir  Henry  Barkly  referred  to  the 
statement  of  Waterboer  that  several  of  the  Free  State  docu¬ 
ments  were  forgeries,  notably  one  in  which  an  enregistennent 
in  their  books  in  1860  was  allowed  to  be  made  by  one  Corner, 
representing  himself  to  be  acting  under  authority  given  him  by 
Cornelius  Kok,  who  had  died  in  1856.  In  their  reply,  the 
Free  State  authorities  asked  for  proof  of  this  allegation,  and 
having  received  the  Governor’s  answer,  returned  home  at  the 
close  of  the  month. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  best  possible  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  diamond-field  territory.  Sir 
Henry  Harkly  had  determined  upon  a  personal  visit  to  that 
region  of  South  Africa ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  short  stay  at 
the  seat  of  government,  he  set  out  iqum  an  expedition  north¬ 
wards,  and  arrived  at  Kliialrift,  720  miles  from  Caj)etown, 
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updii  the  2Gth  of  February.  The  state  of  the  dlgginfifs  at  this 
time  has  already  been  desc*rihcd.  Mr.  Campbell,  with  a  rival 
Free  State  Commissioner  at  Piiiel,  and  a  Trans  Vaal  functionary 
at  Hebron,  had  been  performing  his  duty  with  combined  firm¬ 
ness  and  caution,  in  sj)itc  of  the  pn)test  of  the  Boer  authorities, 
and  indeed  had  succeeded  in  preventing  a  rising  of  native  tribes 
against  the  latter,  and  had  exercised  a  soothing  influence  which 
had  ]»robably  prevented  complications  of  a  grave  and  painful 
character.  Having  received  direct  authority  from  AVaterboer, 
and  being  continually  pressed  by  the  diggers,  he  had  at  last 
judged  it  necessary  to  take  further  steps,  and  accordingly  in 
January  of  the  present  year,  issued  notices  warning  persons 
not  to  purchase  land  without  his  sanction,  or  pay  licence  duties 
to  others  than  himself,  and  calling  also  for  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a  gaol  at  Pniel,  and  for  forage  for  a  body  of 
mounted  police. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Klipdrift,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  received 
from  President  Brand  a  formal  protest  against  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  accompanied  by  an  iiupiiry  wbether  the  notices  of  Mr. 
Campbell  were  issued  by  the  autborlty  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Govennnent.  As  the  Governor’s  instructions  from  the  Home 
Government  did  not  [)ermit  him  at  once  to  accept  Waterboer’s 
allegiance,  he  Avas  unable  to  take  that  decided  and  resolute 
tone  which  would  probably  have  gone  far  to  check  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Free  State.  His  attitude,  hoAvever,  was  sutiiciently 
firm  to  insj)ire  confidence  in  the  digging  community,  who  were 
overjoyed  at  his  visit,  and  in  large  numbers  presented  to  him 
addresses  of  welcome,  and  expressed  their  great  satisfaction  at 
his  appointment.  Waterboer  and  other  native  chiefs  also 
presented  an  address  couched  in  similar  terms,  repeating  their 
desire  to  be  received  as  British  subjects,  to  Avhich  Sir  Henry 
replied  in  friendly  and  reassuring  words. 

Meanwhile  the  Trans  Vaal  authorities  had  shown  themselves 
more  amenable  to  argument  than  their  brethren  of  the  Free 
State.  In  October,  1870,  President  1‘retorius  had  replied  to 
General  Hay’s  despatch  in  a  reasonable  and  not  unfriendly 
spirit,  stating  that  the  claims  of  his  government  Averc  made  in 
respect  of  agreements  entered  into  at  different  times  Avith 
native  chiefs ;  that  their  validity  apj)eared  to  be  sup})ortcd  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  F rec  State  of  their  claims  to  the  par- 
tlcidar  land  to  Avhich  they  related,  but  that  the  South  African 
liepublic  had  no  Avish  unduly  to  enlarge  its  limits,  and  it  Avas 
not  his  (the  President’s)  fault  that  the  matter  had  not  been 
already  settled  in  an  amicable  manner  by  arbitration.  And 
soon  after  Sir  Henry’s  arrival  at  Kli]»drifl,  he  Avas  able  (March 
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2n(l),  after  a  lengthened  conference  witli  President  Pretoriiis, 
in  which  Waterboer  and  the  other  chiefs  took  part,  to  inform 
President  Brand  that  his  brother  president  had  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission,  viz.,  John  C’am])hcll  on  the 
part  of  the  chiefs,  and  Anthony  Alexander  O'Keilly  on  the 
j)art  of  the  republic,  to  take  evidence  as  to  the  boundaries  in 
dispute  between  them,  taking  as  a  referee,  in  case  of  difference, 
Mr.  Keate,  the  liieutenant-Governor  of  Natal,  Pending  this 
arbitration,  British  subjects  within  the  disputed  line  were  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  magistrate  alone. 

In  answer  to  this  communication.  President  Brand  replied 
that  the  F ree  State  would  not  agree  to  any  such  arbitration  ; 
that  they  had  {)rotested  against  the  reception  of  the  Basutos  as 
British  subjects,  and  equally  now  protested  against  tlie  recep¬ 
tion  of  \yaterboer,  and  that  they  would  maintain  the  Vetburgh 
line,  and  that  alone.  They  would,  however,  be  willing  to  refer 
to  a  foreign  Power — the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  King  of  Holland — two  questions: — 

‘  Firstly,  Whether,  under  present  circumstances,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  can,  consistently  with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  and 
the  spirit  of  Article  2  of  the  Convention,  accede  to  the  request  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Waterboer. 

‘  And  secondly.  To  decide,  as  arbitrator,  on  the  validity  of  the  title  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  Government  to  the  Campbell  lauds — that  is,  the 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  Vtuil  IJiver.’ 

After  a  further  interchange  of  letters  which  was  productive 
of  no  satisfactory  result.  Sir  Henry  left  the  diggings  to  visit 
Basuto-land.  Scarcely,  however,  was  his  back  turned  when 
President  Brand,  determined  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the 
Free  State  over  the  disjnited  territory,  called  out  a  ‘  com- 
‘  mando  ’  of  a  thousand  armed  Boers,  w  ith  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  directions  to  march  into  the  ground  for  this 
purpose.  Ujmn  the  20th  IMarch,  as  soon  as  this  information 
reached  him.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  addressed  a  protest  to  Pre¬ 
sident  Brand,  expressing  his  astonishment  at  this  step  on  his 
part,  declaring  that  ‘  it  was  difficult  to  regard  it  in  any  other 
‘  light  than  an  attempt  to  levy  war  iqu)n  the  Queen  of  Fng- 
‘  land,  and  that  it  was  his  fixed  determination  to  repel  force  by 
‘force,  and  to  protect  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  by  every  means 
‘  in  his  pow'er  from  all  interference  by  Free  State  authorities, 
‘  whilst  pursuing  their  lawful  calling  in  the  territory  claimed 
‘  by  Waterboer,  so  long  as  the  question  of  title  to  that  property 
‘  bad  not  been  disposed  of  by  competent  authority.’ 

At  the  same  time  the  (Jovernor  addressed  a  further  despatch 
to  President  Brand,  commenting  iq)on  the  cpiestion  of  the  con- 
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vcntion  of  1854,  and  pointing  out,  inter  alia,  tliat  by  that 
conventi(Hi  Her  ^lajesty’s  Special  Commissioners  agreed  to 
transfer  the  government  of  the  Orange  lliver  Territory  to  the 
representatives  delegated  hy  the  inhabitants  to  receive  it ;  that 
such  government  never  embraced  the  territory  or  people  of 
tlie  independent  native  chiefs,  and  the  persons  authorised  to 
receive  it  were  delegates  from  districts  in  none  of  which  were 
the  lands  of  Waterhoer,  ^loshesh,  and  other  native  chiefs, 
included,  which  lands  could  not  therefore  have  been  affected 
hy  the  transaction.  President  Brand  replied  upon  the  23rd 
March,  denying  any  intention  of  levying  war  upon  the  (^ueen, 
hut  asserting  that  he  had  told  the  Governor  at  Klipdrift  that 
he  saw  no  other  way  left  to  the  Free  State  hut  to  call  out  a 
‘  commando  ’  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  Vet- 
hurgh  line.  This  was  immediately  and  explicitly  denied  hy 
the  Governor,  who  was  corroborated  in  his  recollection  hy  !Mr. 
Bowker,  Commandant  of  the  Cape  ^lounted  Police,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  interview. 

But  Sir  Henry  Barkly  took  other  measures  besides  writing 
despatches.  He  promptly  ordered  up  the  whole  availaljle  force 
of  mounted  police  to  Hopetown,  in  readiness  to  protect  the 
British  subjects  who  were  threatened  hy  the  Free  State 
commando.  As  far  as  can  he  gathered  from  newspaj)er 
rejM)rts,  it  does  not  a])j)ear  that  this  commando  was  very 
extensively  obeyed  hy  the  Boers,  or  that  any  number  nearly 
approaching  a  thousand  ever  assembled.  The  Volksraad 
meanwhile  had  met,  and  having  received  from  President 
Brand  information  as  to  Avhat  had  passed,  they  agreed  to 
certain  resolutions,  which  were  forwarded  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
in  the  first  week  of  April,  They  expressed  their  regret  that  the 
British  Government  appeared  to  think  Waterhoer’s  claim  the 
best ;  they  declared  that  impartial  and  unprejudiced  arbitrators 
could  not  be  found  in  South  Africa,  and  they  empowered  their 
President  to  offer  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  King  of  Holland,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  State  over  the  dis¬ 
puted  grou7ids  to  he  inahituined  and  exercised  pending  the 
decision.  Moreover  they  stated  that  if  these  terms  were 
assented  to,  and  Mr.  CamphcH’s  notices  withdrawn,  their 
armed  force  should  he  recalled.  Sir  Henry  Barkly  rej^ied 
with  great  proj)riety  that  he  would  entertain  no  project  for 
arbitration  on  the  terms  proposed,  until  the  commando  had 
been  withdrawn;  and  on  the  4th  May,  the  Volksraad  in¬ 
structed  their  President  to  take  immediate  steps  for  such 
withdrawal.  It  is  probable  that  the  firm  tone  of  the  Governor 
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had  somctliing  to  do  with  this  prudent  step,  backed  as  it  was, 
nioreovci’,  by  the  attitude  of  the  dig<»:ers,  who  had  determined 
to  resist  to  the  hist  any  attack  by  the  lloers,  and  wlio,  it  was 
evident,  would  iu  no  case  submit  to  the  Free  State  authorities. 

Against  this  large  body  of  men,  more  or  less  organised  and 
armed,  sure  of  the  sympathies  and  support  of  the  native  tribes, 
and  encouraged  by  the  hojie  of  British  aid,  the  Boers  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  hold  their  own ;  and  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  force  summoned  by  the  President’s  commando 
rajiidly  melted  away  and  disappeared.  The  step,  however, 
which  Mr.  Brand  had  so  rashly  and  prematurely  taken  had 
the  natural  effect  of  causing  great  irritation  among  the  com¬ 
munity  of  diggers,  and  rendering  more  than  ever  impossible 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  State  over  the  disputed  territory. 
But  the  failure  of  their  commando,  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government,  and  the  hostility  of  the  diggers,  failed  to  convince 
the  Free  State  authorities  of  the  weakness  of  their  position,  or 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  their  attempt  to  appropriate  the 
diarnondiferous  region.  With  a  pertinacity  characteristic  of 
their  Dutch  origin,  they  adhered  to  the  views  and  arguments 
with  which  they  had  commenced  the  controversy. 

Upon  the  2nd  June  the  Volksraad  took  into  consideration 
the  last  letter  of  Sir  II.  Barkly,  and  ‘  having  perceived  that 
‘  Ilis  Excellency  seems  to  have  luisunderstood  the  resolution 
‘  of  the  5th  April  last,  inasmuch  as  he  represents  the  question 
‘  which  the  Volksraad  consented  to  refer  to  arbitration,  as  a 
‘  dispute  between  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
‘  and  Captain  Nicholas  AVaterbocr,  whilst  the  Volksraad  con- 
‘  sider  it  a  dispute  between  the  British  Government  and  that 
‘  of  the  Orange  Free  State,’  jiassed  certain  resolutions  declaring 
their  adhesion  to  the  views  already  expressed.  To  which  Sir 
Henry  replied  by  a  despatch,  again  stating  the  views  of  the 
British  Government,  and  terminating  witli  an  expression  of 
regret  that  all  attempts  at  a  fair  settlement  had  so  far  failed, 
and  that  it  only  remained  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
determine  what  further  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the 
support  of  her  ally,  and  for  securing  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  her  subjects. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  could 
have  been  confided  to  better  hands  than  those  of  Sir  H. 
Barkly.  His  service  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  British 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  Victoria,  and  Mauritius,  had  proved  his 
capacity  for  colonial  government,  and  had  justly  earned  for 
him  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign  and  his  country.  Now, 
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however,  tliat  we  liave  traced  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  tl)c 
Ifrltish  authorities  upon  the  spot,  it  is  time  that  the  question 
should  he  asked,  what  has  been  the  action  of  the  Home  Go- 
verumeut  duriiii;  and  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  which 
have  heen  described  ?  Fortunately  for  the  dignity  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Kngland,  her  colonial  administration  had  l)een  placed 
in  no  feeble  or  vacillating  bauds.  The  man  who  had  steered 
Iridand  through  one  of  the  most  dangerous  periods  of  her 
liistory,  and  the  vigour  and  ability  of  wliosc  administration 
during  that  difficult  time  had  justified  tlie  cxjjectations  of 
those  who  had  selected  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Viceroy,  was 
little  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  timidity  and  hesitation 
which  had  characterised  our  South  African  ])olicy  in  IKol— t, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  made  known  to  the  Caj)e  I’arliament. 
Lord  Kimberley’s  despatches,  written  in  a  calm  and  dignified 
.spirit,  have  from  first  to  last  convoyed,  in  no  doubtful  tone, 
the  wise  and  firm  policy  upcm  which  her  Majesty’s  Government 
had  determined.  Upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  desire  of 
the  Gricpias  to  be  I’eceived  as  liritish  sidyects.  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley  had  placed  the  matter  upon  its  true  footing,  namely,  as 
one  in  which  England  could  have  no  concern  so  far  as  it  was 
to  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  her  power  and  dominion, 
but  which  she  should  and  would  be  ready  to  entertain  and 
regard  in  a  favourable  light,  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  shown  to 
be  a  question  affecting  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  for  the  solution  of  which,  in  accordance  with  those 
interests  and  with  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  her  sanction  and 
consent  t«)  necessary  measures  would  be  asked. 

On  the  6th  November,  1870,  Lord  Kimberley  addressed  to 
General  Hay  a  despatch,  formally  aj)proving  the  course  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  communications  with  the  Free  State  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  month  of  September;  and  on  the  17th  November 
he  informed  hir  Henry  liarkly  that  ‘  although  her  Majesty’s 
‘  Government  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  South  African  colo- 
‘  nies,  in  the  then  anomalous  condition  of  the  government  of 
‘  the  Cape,  the  case  might  be  altered  if  that  colony  were  will- 
‘  ing  to  adopt  responsible  government,  and  to  take  upon  itself 
‘  the  burden  of  protecting  the  newly-acquired  territory.’  In 
subsequent  despatches  the  same  tone  was  adopted ;  and  a 
despatch  of  the  24th  ilanuary  of  the  present  year  informed 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  that  the  matter  would  be  left  in  his  hands, 
with  a  caution  to  him  not  to  be  a  party  to  the  annexation  of 
any  territory  which  the  colony  would  not  be  able  to  govern 
and  defend  by  its  own  resources. 

The  subsequent  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Colonies  will  probably  be  given  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
promised  to  Parliament,  and  they  will  doubtless  show  that  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  throughout  has  been  equally 
clear  and  decided.  ^V’^e  know,  indeed,  from  an  answer  given  by 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  accept  the  cession  of  Water- 
hoer's  territory,  provided  that  the  Cape  Parliament  consent  to 
undertake  the  government  thereof ;  and  we  may  feel  assured 
that  the  projects  of  territorial  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of 
the  Free  State  Boers  will  not  be  encouraged  by  any  vacil¬ 
lation  or  timidity  in  Downing  Street.  Lord  Kimberley  will 
he  very  uidikcly  to  admit  Mr.  Brand’s  construction  of  the 
2nd  article  of  the  convention  of  1S.34,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
he  will  consent  to  refer  such  a  point  to  the  arbitration  of  any 
foreign  potentate. 

Indeed,  considering  that  the  article  in  question  occurs,  not 
in  a  treaty  between  two  independent  Powers,  but  in  a  conven¬ 
tion  voluntarily  entered  into  by  her  Majesty  with  a  portion  of 
her  own  subjects,  it  is  evident  that  the  interference  of  a  foreign 
Power  to  interpret  the  intentions  wdth  which  that  convention 
had  been  framed  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience.  jMoreover,  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  Inis  no  right  to  annex  M’^aterboer’s  territory,  the  same 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  Basuto-land ;  and  having  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  consent  to  annexation.  Lord  Kimberley’s  firm¬ 
ness  and  wisdom  maybe  relied  ujnm  to  refuse  a  proposal  which 
could  at  best  only  lead  to  delay,  during  which  the  unsettled 
.state  of  the  disj)uted  territory  would  probably  lead  to  grave 
results. 

The  arbitration  as  to  boundaries  which  has  been  agreed  to 
hv  the  President  of  the  Trans  Vaal  Republic,  appears  to  be 
also  suitable  to  the  case  of  the  Free  State;  and  when  the 
papers  are  in  our  hands  it  will  probably  appear  that  such  has 
been  the  view  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Meanwhile, 
the  despatches  already  quoted  evince  a  tone  at  once  firm  and 
conciliatory,  and  Sir  II.  Barkly  must  have  felt  his  hands 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  his  Government,  and  the  tone  of  decision  which  charac¬ 
terised  their  communications. 

Before  these  pages  can  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  mat¬ 
ters  will  probably  have  assumed  a  more  certain  and  definite 
form ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  solution  may  be 
imminent,  if  not  already  at  this  moment  obtained.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  possible  that  difficulties  may  arise  from  Avithin  the  Cape 
Colony  itself,  Avhere  the  Dutch  element  is  strong ;  and,  as 
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‘  blood  is  thicker  thnii  water,’  latent  synipatliy  for  the  Free 
State  Bool’S  may  to  some  extent  jirevent  that  unanimity  of 
action  whicli,  in  the  interests  of  the  colony,  is  so  desirable. 
Self-interest,  however,  is  a  stroiif;  injrredient  in  the  comjxisi- 
tion  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  this  will  not  be  w’antiiif;  to  the 
colonists  in  the  consideration  of  the  ([nestions  which  are  oven 
now  pendiii"  before  the  Cape  Parliament. 

The  annexation  to  the  Cape  of  such  a  valuable  territory  as 
that  which  is  now  in  dispute  between  the  Free  State  and  the 
Griquas,  cannot  but  tend  to  add  materially  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  colony.  Kor  are  there  wanting  indications 
that  she  is  at  this  moment  entering  uj)on  a  phase  of  her  history 
in  which  the  prospect  of  coming  jirosperity  kindles  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  excites  the  ]>atriotism  of  a  young  community.  The 
financial  affairs  of  the  colony  are  decidedly  in  a  position  which 
may  be  deemed  satisfactory,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  subjoined 
figures : — 

1863.  1869.  1870. 

£  £  £ 

Kevenuo  .  .'>77, .322  .’)80,02r,  fim,.3!)2 

Expinditure  .  068,086  648,732  625,874 

Show’ing  a  gradual  increase  of  revenue  and  decrease  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  resulting  in  a  surplus,  in  1870,  of  35,518/.  The 
improvement  has  occurred  mainly  in  the  customs  and  land 
revenue ;  and  although  it  may  no  doubt  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  consumption  by  the  new  and  increasing  digger  pojuilation 
of  articles  upon  which  duties  are  levied,  yet  it  also  affords  evi¬ 
dence  of  internal  progress  which  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  the  colony.  The  precious  stones  exported  from  the 
Cape  in  1870  are  said  to  have  fallen  little  short  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  value,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  any  alteration 
save  in  the  direction  of  increase,  new  diamond  fields  being 
constantly  discovered,  and  a  large  area  brought  into  w’orking. 
Many  of  the  diggers,  moreover,  being  farmers,  who,  after  a 
temporary  migration  to  tlie  diamond  fields,  will  return  to 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  employ  their  gains  in  adding  to 
their  farms,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the 
wealth  acquired  in  South  Africa  will  be  employed  in  the 
further  development  of  her  internal  resources  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  her  local  prosperity. 

Moreover,  besides  the  important  question  of  the  diamond 
fields,  other  events  of  magnitude  are  crowding  upon  us  in 
connexion  with  Cape  affairs.  The  subject  of  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  responsible  government  has  been  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  the  bill  for  the  intro- 
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duction  tliorctif  passed  tlie  House  of  Asscmhly  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  duly.  It  was,  indeed,  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  three  in  the  Lcfrislative  Council,  but  rather  upon  the 
question  of  time  than  upon  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  the  adoption 
of  which  cannot  lon<r  be  delayed. 

Simultaneously  with  this  discussion,  the  old  Federation 
question  has  been  revived,  and  a  commission  appointed  by  Sir 
H.  Barkly  to  report  upon  the  subject  so  far  as  relates  to 
British  possessions  in  South  Al'riea,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
temper  of  the  Cape  Parliament  has  been  evinced  by  the  ado])- 
tion  on  the  1 9th  of  d  uly,  of  the  following  resolution  upon  the 
subject  of  annexation,  proposed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary : — 

‘TliJit,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  it  is  desirable  and  need- 
fill,  as  well  for  the  interests  of  this  colony  as  with  a  view  to  the 
maintenatice  of  peace  and  order  on  our  borders,  that  such  a  part  of 
the  territory  commonly  designated  “  the  Diamond  Fields,”  as  belongs  to 
the  Gricpias  of  West  Griqualand,  under  the  government  of  Captain 
Nicholas  Waterlxier,  or  to  the  native  chiefs  and  people  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  said  Gi  itpias,  should,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressc'd  by  the  large  number  of  British  subjects  now  located  there,  and 
with  the  siinction  of  Her  Majesty  the  (^ueen,  and  the  consent  of  the 
said  Gri(juas  and  other  natives,  be  annexed  to  the  colony.  And  this 
Committee  is  further  of  opinion  that,  if  measures,  having  for  their 
object  the  annexation  of  the  teiritories  aforesaid  and  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  iteople  resident  therein,  are  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
House  should  give  its  most  favourable  attention  thereto,  and  should  do 
what  in  it  lies  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  government  and  defence 
of  the  said  territory,  and  lor  meeting  the  expenditure  that  may  be 
occasioned  thereby.’ 

It  may  be  that  when  the  Free  State  and  Trans  Vaal  Boers 
are  convinced  of  the  ajiproval  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  the 
Ca[)e  Colonists,  as  well  as  of  the  firmness  and  determination  of 
the  British  (jovernment,  they  may  be  induced  to  reconsider 
the  course  of  action  which  they  have  heretofore  indicated.  If 
they  call  to  mind,  moreover,  the  long  years  of  ditliculty  and 
trouble  which  have  followed  their  separation  from  British  so¬ 
vereignty,  they  may  even  yet  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
own  future,  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of 
Natal,  will  stand  out  all  the  brighter  if  separation  and  division 
can  once  for  all  be  exchanged  for  friendly  unity.  Welded  to¬ 
gether  under  one  strong  government,  a  F ederation  of  loyal  and 
well-managed  provinces  in  South  Africa  might,  indeed,  look 
forward  to  a  great,  happy,  and  prosperous  future. 

This  question  of  the  diamond  fields  is  but  one  phase  of 
colonial  history.  Its  final  solution  may,  indeed,  be  looked  for 
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with  some  anxiety,  but  the  ability  and  discretion  of  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  supported  by  the  firm  and  statesmanlike  policy  of  tlie 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  may  lx;  relied  upon 
with  confidence  by  those  who  await  that  solution.  Let  us 
trust  that  no  recurrence  by  feebler  men  to  the  vacillation  of 
1851-4  may  fetter  that  discretion  or  interfere  with  that  |X)licy. 
In  the  region  of  South  Africa  we  have  the  finest  climate  in  1 
the  world,  a  geographical  situation  important  beyond  measure 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  other  possessions  of  I 
Great  llritain,  and  a  country  possessing  enormous  capabilities 
of  development.  That  develo[)ment  is  already  in  progress: 
to  guide  and  stimulate  it  by  a  judicious  policy  is  in  the  ]M)wer 
of  Gre.at  Britain,  and  to  that  power  is  attached  no  little  re¬ 
sponsibility.  A  thrifty,  cold,  timorous,  unfriendly  policy  may 
check  the  progress  of  the  Cape  and  disgust  the  colonists. 
But  we  may  hope  for  better  things  under  our  present  regime 
at  the  Colonial  Office.  A  hearty,  generous  tone  of  encourage¬ 
ment  towards  those  who  are  about  to  help  themselves,  express-  ^ 
ing  the  interest  which  Great  Britain,  as  a  mother  country, 
takes  in  her  distant  children ;  and,  whilst  inculcating  the  I 
lessons  of  self-reliance,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  colonists  F 
of  the  constant  and  watchful  sympathy  of  the  Government  at  ! 
home,  will  be  amply  justified  by  its  beneficial  results.  I 

Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  excuse  for  a  different  line  of  t 
conduct.  Even  economical  considerations  tell  in  favour  of  I 
such  a  policy.  The  resources  of  South  Africa  have  been  I 
shown  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make  her  self-sup|)orting;  i 
her  ju’oducts,  and  the  increasing  trade  which  will  follow  her  I 
gradual  but  certain  development  under  an  united  and  stable  i 
form  of  government,  will  not  only  relieve  Great  Biatain  from  [ 
any  apj)rehension  of  future  expenditure  to  be  incurred  on  her  I 
behalf,  but  will  ere  long  more  than  repay  the  exertions  and  t 
expenses  of  the  past,  (ireat  as  these  have  been,  England  will  f 
be  amply  rewarded  if  these  efforts  should  result  in  the  final  I 
pacification  of  a  country  for  and  in  which  so  much  of  her  | 
blood  and  treasure  have  been  expended,  and  in  the  permanent  p 
establishment  of  a  system  of  government  which  will  promote  L 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  I 
and  at  the  same  time  inscribe  ujxin  the  page  of  history  one  L 
more  record  of  the  contributions  of  English  colonists  to  the  F 
cause  of  the  civilisation  and  social  progress  of  the  world. 
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2.  Reports  respertiny  the  Tenure  of  l.and  iu  Europe.  Forei*!"!) 
Office.  1869. 

3.  Eroyramme  of  the  T^and  Teuure  Reform  Association :  irith 
an  Eaplunatory  Statement.  liy  tJoilN  Stuakt  AIili.. 
1871. 
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4.  Landlordism.  By  David  Syme.  1871. 

5.  NassK  on  the  Ayricultural  Community  of  the  Middle  Ayes. 

Translated  by  Colonel  Ouvuv.  1871. 

Tt  is  often  matter  of  curious  observation  to  note  bow  long 
controversies  will  survive  the  importance,  nay,  the  very 
existence,  of  the  subject-matter  out  of  which  they  arise.  The 
two  champions  in  Orlando  Furioso  ivent  on  fighting  for  the  fair 
Angelica,  inflicting  grievous  wounds  and  performing  wonderful 
feats  of  fence,  long  after  the  lady  in  question  had  slipped 
out  of  their  presence,  aided  by  magic  sleight.  It  was  onlv  on 
pausing  to  take  breath  that  they  discovered  they  had  nothing 
left  to  contend  for.  And  so,  in  philosophical  discussions  re¬ 
specting  matters  connected  with  the  progress  of  our  race, 
it  will  every  now  and  then  happen  that  this  progress  out¬ 
strips  the  discussion  itself;  and  while  the  ])artisans  of  the 
two  sides  are  still  engaged  in  argument  respecting  accu¬ 
racy  of  facts  or  questions  of  terminology,  society  has  opened 
a  new  chapter  of  existence,  and  the  rival  reasoners  go  on 
for  a  while  with  a  contest  of  which  they  do  not  recognise  the 
futility.  Something  like  this  has  not  unfrcquently  occurred 
in  the  wranglings  of  jH)litical  economy.  The  arguments  di» 
not  finally  die  (»ut  until  some  time  after  the  practical  jiroblem 
has  been  solved  by  inevitable  action.  A  similar  state  of  things 
is  now  evincuig  itself  in  regard  to  another  very  favourite  field 
for  the  exercise  of  philosophical  ingenuity — the  ‘  small  and  great 
‘culture’  question,  or  rather  (questions.  For  it  is  of  course 
one  thing  to  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  small  farms,  within  a 
certain  limit,  can  raise  a  greater  net  produce  than  large  ones  ; 
another  thing  to  contend  for  the  moral  and  social  advantages  of 
small  as  against  large  |)roprietorshlps.  In  a  scientific  sense, 
the  two  questions  are  entirely  distinct,  and  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  arises  from  allowing  the  one  to  slide  into  the  other.  But 
in  respect  of  their  bearing  on  practical  life,  they  are  of  course 
closely  connected.  Large  farm  cultivation,  together  with  sub- 
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division  of  landed  property,  may  not  be  impracticable,  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  realised.  And,  taking  the  M'hole  subject  as 
one,  few  have  excited  of  late  years  greater  interest  or  been  de¬ 
bated  Avitli  greater  vehemence.  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school  possess, 
at  all  events,  the  merit  of  having  endeavoured  to  lead  public 
opinion  into  a  new  mould,  and  met  the  generalisations  of 
Arthur  Young  and  his  sectaries  by  generalisations  quite  as  ^ 
bold,  and  resting  on  proofs  quite  as  plausible.  That  the  contest 
still  rages  is  evinced  l)y  the  contents  of  the  essays  contained  in  | 
the  Cobden  Club  volume  before  us,*  Avhich  lias  met  with  very  I 
many  readers,  suggested  much  discussion,  and  provoked  some  * 
answers.  In  two  at  least  of  the  essays  (On  Land  Tenure  in  ^ 
France,  by  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie ;  in  Belgium,  by  M.  de  Laveleye), 
the  issue  between  peasant  properties  and  large  properties  is  the 
leading  subject,  and  is  treated  with  strong  inclination  towards 
the  former  alternative. 

But  none  of  the  champions  appears  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  debate  on  which  they  arc  engaged  is  rapidly  and 
surely  deciding  itself,  through  causes  with  which  their  ingenious  ' 
speculations  have  nothing  to  do.  As  betw'cen  small  and  large  ' 
cultivation,  every  imjirovement  in  machinery,  communication,  = 
intelligence,  every  new  railway  wdiich  is  made  or  telegraph  - 
line  which  is  constructed,  has  its  tendency  to  favour  the  latter 
and  depress  the  former.  Economy  of  labour,  economy  of 
material,  economy  of  force,  in  short,  in  every  way  in  which  it 
can  be  apjilied  or  understood,  is  in  favour  of  the  large  farmer 
and  against  the  small  one.  The  qualities  of  the  latter,  hard  . 
industry,  scrupidous  saving,  thrift,  and  even  skill  in  the  sub-  ? 
ordinate  sense,  lose  day  by  day  their  comj)arative  importance.  ► 
The  qualities  of  the  former,  intelligence  on  the  bi'oader  scale, 
combination,  speculative  audacity,  readiness  for  the  adoption 
of  novel  means  for  ancient  ends  ;  these,  in  the  progressive  = 
contest  of  life,  are  acquiring  more  and  more  the  mastery.  This 
may  be  a  hard  saying;  our  sentimental  preference  may  be  all 
for  the  virtues  of  the  peasant  cultivators,  rather  than  of  the 
capitalist  cultivators  ;  but  we  cannot  help  it.  Neither  tender 
feelings  nor  absti’act  scientific  principles  avail  aught  against 
the  march  of  events.  Like  Churchill’s  ‘  youth,’  which 

‘  Impetuous  presses  on  to  manhood’s  reign. 

Impetuous  presses  on,  yet  with  a  cast 
Of  fond  regret  looks  back  on  childhood  past,’ 

*  Why  a  club  instittitcd  in  honour  of  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade 
should  have  become  an  exponent  of  ‘  anti-landlord '  opinions  and  re¬ 
strictive  agrarianism,  we  are  unaware,  nor  does  tlie  preface  really  i 
explain.  Mr.  Cobden  himself  gave  no  countenance  to  such  views. 
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we  may  pause  in  our  career  to  regret  the  better  features  of  a 
state  of  things  which  has  passed  and  is  passing  away  ;  but  we 
cannot  recall  them.  And  we  must  remember  in  addition  a  law 
which  is  too  apt  to  escape  our  memory;  that  any  impulse 
given  to  social  progress  in  one  direction,  until  some  cause  of 
arrest  arises,  increases  in  intensity  and  rapidity.  Not  only  is 
the  world  on  Avhich  we  look  constantly  moving  on,  but  the 
rate  of  motion  is  always  (as  a  rule)  in  course  of  acceleration. 
If  capital  is  accumulated  in  fewer  hands  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  the  probable  calculation  is,  not  only  that  it  will  be 
concentrated  in  still  fewer  hands  twenty  years  hence,  but  that 
the  rate  or  percentage  of  accumulation  will  be  greater  for  the 
next  twenty  years  than  it  has  been  for  the  hist.  We  have 
sjwken  hitherto  of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  large  over  small 
fanners,  but  the  same  truth  is  eijually  manifest  (and  for  reasons 
similar,  though  not  exactly  the  same)  as  to  the  increase  and 
consolidation  of  estates  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors.  There 
are  of  course  certain  limits  to  this  rate  of  progress  in  both 
cases;  but  unless  those  limits  are  assignable — unless  we  can 
bring  evidence  of  a  commencing  tendency  to  approach  them — 
sound  [diilosophy  bids  us  rely  on  the  continuance  of  the  move¬ 
ment  now  jiroceeding. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  that  the  tendency  of  which  we 
speak,  and  which  we  venture  to  term,  in  economics,  the  ruling 
tendency  of  modern  society,  is  in  no  degree  confined  to  what 
concerns  the  appropriation  and  cultivation  of  land.  In  all  in¬ 
dustries  alike,  the  ‘  turn  ’  is  in  favour  of  large  capitals  against 
small ;  of  engrossers  against  small  retailers  ;  of  the  wealthy  few 
against  the  many  tradere  on  a  competenee.  Mr.  Norman,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  old-fashioned  scholars  of  Smith  and  liicardo 
who  survive,  though  by  no  means  ‘  sensational  ’  enough  for  the 
requirements  of  this  generation,  has  expressed  this  truth  in 
language  better  than  any  which  we  could  substitute  for  it : — 

‘  The  writer,’  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Irish  land  difficulty,  ‘  would 
even  venture  to  hint  that  j)easant  proprietors  are  an  institution  which 
can  hardly  continue  to  exist  in  any  country  where  property  is  thoroughly 
secure,  and  where  an  advanced  state  of  industry  in  all  its  branches 
creates  a  demand  for  a  numerous  class  of  highly-paid  labourers.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  small  landowner  will  infallibly  sell  his  land, 
for  which  he  will  probably  obtain  i'rom  thirty  to  forty  years’  purchase, 
and  employ  his  money  more  profitably.  Peiusant  properties,  cultivated 
by  their  owners,  differ  but  little  in  principle  from  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures;  and  as  these,  unless  in  special  cases,  have  yielded  to  the  factory 
system,  so  will  peasant  proprietors  gradually  become  either  farmers  or 
well-j)aid  labourers,  owning  perhaps  a  house  and  garden,  and  placing 
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their  savings  in  securities  yielding  a  higher  return  than  they  obtained 
from  a  few  miserable  acres  of  the  soil.’  * 

We  quote  the  passage  rather  for  the  historical  truth  (so  to 
speak)  wltich  it  expresses,  than  as  sharing  in  the  author’s  an¬ 
ticipations  as  to  tlie  probable  future  of  the  dispossessed  classes, 
which  are  a  little  too  sanguine  for  us.  Emigration,  we  fear, 
otters  a  somewhat  readier  solution  of  that  riddle. 

As  surely  as  the  industry  of  the  mill  devoured  that  of  the 
cottage  distaff,  so  surely,  on  a  larger  area,  will  accumulated 
fortune  prevail  in  the  contest  with  dispersed  fortunes.  It  is 
of  no  avail  to  indulge  in  sentimental  regrets  over  the  law  of 
|»rogress,  like  the  Kuskinesque  band  of  fanciful  moralists, 
or  in  dark  prophecy  mingled  with  indignant  denunciation,  like 
our  jdiilosophers  of  the  C’omtist  school ;  we  must  face  the  facts, 
for  we  cannot  alter  them.  A  state  may  indeed  make  laws 
])rohibitlng  the  accumulation  of  capital,  as  well  as  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  land  ;  it  is  even  conceivable  that  a  state  might  enforce 
such  laws ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  can  oidy  enforce 
them  at  the  cost  of  destroying  or  banishing  that  industiy  by 
which  alone  our  community  subsists.  To  arrest  the  course  of 
events,  at  this  expense,  may  be  possible  ;  to  regulate  it  is 
simply  impracticable,  if  failure  alike  in  d  priori  reason¬ 
ing  and  in  repeated  experiment  may  be  held  to  demonstrate 
impracticability.  It  is  the  insoluble  problem  on  which  Soci¬ 
alists  and  Communists,  Owenists,  Femrieristes,  Saint  Simo- 
nians,  Cabetians,  and  disciples  of  Louis  Blanc,  Comtists,  and 
the  more  advanced  trades’  unionists,  have  tried  their  wits  for 
a  century  in  vain. 

*  It  would  be  absurd  ’  (remarks  M.  Bastiat,  after  enumerating  several 
of  these  schools  of  destructive  jdiilosojdiy,)  ‘to  supjwse  that  only  these 
modes  of  organisation  are  possible.  Their  number  is  unlimited. 
Every  morning  may  bring  forth  another,  more  seductive  than  that  of 
yesterday  ;  and  I  leave  it  to  conjecture  what  woidd  become  of  hu¬ 
manity,  if,  when  one  of  the.se  discoveries  had  been  imposed  upon  it, 
another  and  a  more  subsUintial  one  wei  e  suddenly  to  disclo,se  itself.’ t 

How  far  some  hajtpier  age  than  ours  may  succeed  by  and 
bye  in  connecting  capital  with  labour  through  co-operative 
systems  we  cannot  now  investigate ;  it  is  a  theory,  as  we  all 
know,  in  which  many  find  the  only  j)oint  of  light  amidst  their 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future.  But  we  are  now  concerned 


*  From  an  article  in  the  ‘  Economist  ’  (February  22,  1808),  re¬ 
printed —  unluckily  not  republished — in  Mr.  Norman’s  privately- 
prinU’d  volume  of ‘Papers  on  various  Subjects.’ 

I  (Envies,  vol.  iv.  p.  281. 
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with  only  one  province  of  the  great  industry  question — that 
relating  to  land  ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  co-operative 
experiments  should  be  tried  later,  and  succeed  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  this  than  in  any  other. 

‘The  machinery  doctrine,’  says  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  ‘is,  as 
‘  applied  to  the  soil,  the  doctrine  of  starvation  to  the  labourer 
‘  and  disj)ossession  to  the  small  proprietor ;  and  instead  of  be- 
‘  longing  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  is  a  retrogression  towards 
‘  the  time  when  a  knight’s  fee  included  a  whole  wapentake  or 
‘  hundred,  and  a  count  was  territorial  lord  of  a  county.’  Why 
the  ‘  machinery  doctrine  ’  should  be  that  of  starvation  to  the 
labourer  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand.  We  fancied 
that  economical  observation,  while  leaving  many  a  problem  of 
cardinal  importance  as  yet  unsolved,  had  at  least  established 
this  truth — that  in  the  long  run,  the  progress  of  machinery, 
whether  in  agriculture  or  in  other  industries,  must  tend  to 
raise,  not  to  depress,  the  condition  of  the  laboui'er.  But  that 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  dispossession,  as  far  as  the  small  proprietor 
is  concerned,  we  fidly  agree.  We  believe  this  result,  whether 
wished  for  or  not,  to  be  unavoidable,  wherever  the  free  transfer 
of  land,  and  the  free  disposal  of  it  by  will,  are  practices  recog¬ 
nised  and  acted  on. 

What,  then,  is  the  main  cause  which  in  the  present  day  im- 
pe<les  that  which  apj)eai“s  to  be  the  natural  course  of  events — 
the  gradual  aggregation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  very  few  ? 
The  first  is  what  M.  de  Laveleye  terms  the  force  of  ‘  agricul- 
‘  tural  associations  ’ ;  in  other  words,  the  ])assion  for  land  which 
induces  the  small  proprietor,  in  countries  where  small  pro|)erties 
prevail,  to  hold  it  even  to  his  own  evident  loss,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  per]>ctual  poverty  before  him.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
undervalue  the  singular  tenacity  of  this  sentiment.  Wherever 
it  exists,  it  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  character  of  a 
people.  It  fonns  one  of  tlie  many  exceptions  to  the  general 
doctrine,  which  economists  are  forced  to  assume  as  the  basis  of 
their  science,  but  which  is  so  subject  to  limitation  tliat  it  may 
almost  be  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  arbitrary — that 
men  in  the  long  run  are  guided  in  relation  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  w'ealth  by  their  ])ecuniary  interests.  Wher¬ 
ever  this  feeling  operates,  cajutal  is  kept  aloof  from  employment 
on  land,  not  so  much  by  the  high  price  of  land,  as  by  the  ever- 
subsisting  though  passive  combination  to  bar  out  the  capitalist 
from  the  peasant  circle.  Such  is  practically  the  state  of  things 
in  three-foiu-ths  of  France;  such  it  probably  is,  though  less 
marked  with  extreme  features  of  jealousy,  in  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  But  no  such  sentiment  or  ‘  association  ’  exists  in 
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England  ;  the  extension  of  the  demesnes  of  the  few  is  opposed 
l)y  no  attachment  worth  speaking  of  to  the  mere  ownership  of 
land  as  such ;  no  obstacle  therefore  of  this  class  impedes  the 
]»rogress  of  accumulation. 

And  it  is  with  England  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 
Arguments,  therefore,  founded  on  an  alleged  desire  for  small 
proj>rietorship  which  does  not  exist,  are  really  beside  the 
question.  Nor  can  such  a  taste  be  created ;  in  default  of  it, 
the  State,  if  it  wished  to  maintain  the  subdivision  of  land,  must 
resort  to  compulsion.  If  some  ])hiloso(»her  should  succeed  in 
eflecting  such  subdivision  into  small  holdings,  these  holdings 
would  (we  repeat)  be  united  again,  and  reconverted  into  large 
estates,  if  ])eople  wex’e  only  allowed  to  do  what  they  would 
with  their  own.  To  guard  against  this  otherwise  inevitable 
result,  restrictions  must  be  placed  on  the  size  of  estates  far 
more  operative  than  those  which  woidd  follow  from  the  mere 
abolition  of  ])rimogcniture.  We  must  have  an  agi’arian  law 
in  constant  action,  or  we  must  recur  to  something  like  the 
.Jewish  system,  under  which  the  soil  reverted  to  its  former 
owners  every  ‘jubilee  year.’  In  this  way  we  might  pos¬ 
sibly  maintain  our  principle  of  democratic  macadam isat ion  of 
])roperty,  but  we  could  only  maintain  it  at  the  expense  of 
another  favourite  principle,  that  of  the  easy  transferableness  of 
land.  The  two  are  incompatible  in  countries  where  capital 
holds  sway.  You  cannot  have  an  open  market  for  land,  and 
at  the  same  time  prohibit  capitalists  from  availing  themselves 
of  that  market. 

AVe  have  said  that  this  tendency  to  the  increase  of  landed 
estates  belongs  to  countries  in  which  capital  abounds  ;  where  it 
is  easily  created  and  accumulated ;  countries  advanced  in  what 
are  comnw)nly  called  the  elements  of  material  civilisation; 
while  in  those  which  are  backward  or  stationary,  the  tendency 
to  subdivision  more  readily-  prevails.  And  it  hajxpens  that  we 
have  a  kingdom  near  at  hand,  in  which  the  transition  from  the 
latter  condition  to  the  first  appears  to  be  steadily  progressing. 
Belgium  has  been  knowii  for  centuries  as  the  mixlel  region, 
both  of  small  properties  (with  which  we  are  now  concerned) 
and  of  small  farmers.  But  in  Belgium  moveable  wealth  is  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing  under  the  influence  of  steady  well  being,  and 
the  fashion  of  investing  moveable  wealth  in  land  is  also  on 
the  increase.  It  is  also  a  country  in  which  good  and  practical 
laws  facilitate  that  increase  to  the  uttermost.  And  the  result 
appears  clearly  enough  from  AI.  Emile  de  Laveleye’s  ess.ay  on 
the  ‘  Land  System  of  Belgium  and  Holland,’  in  the  Cobdeii 
Club  collection.  Notwithstanding  some  scattered  statistical 
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indications  of  a  contrary  character,  Belgium,  according  to  the 
following  extract,  is  becoming  a  land  in  which  the  landlord- 
and  rack-rent  tenant  system  is  growing  up  ‘  by  the  side,’  as 
M.  de  Laveleye  expresses  it,  of  the  old-fashioned  peasant  jiro- 
prietorship.  And  this  deduction  is  the  more  striking,  because 
it  is  clearly  contrary  to  M.  de  Laveleye’s  own  wishes  and  con¬ 
victions.  He  writes  throughout  as  a  strong  advocate,  and  an 
able  one,  at  once  of  the  system  of  peasant  jiroprietorship  and 
of  that  of  free  commerce  in  land.  It  is  to  him  an  unwelcome 
fact,  and  one  scarcely  comprehensible,  that  the  second  is  killing 
the  first.  But  the  jiroofs  are  before  his  eyes,  and  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  love  of  truth  to  bring  them  prominently  forward  : — 

‘  The  system  of  tenure  usual  in  Iklgium  is  a  lease.’  (The  INIetaycr 
system,  he  explains,  is  out  of  date  there.)  ‘  The  leases  are  very  short ; 
nine  years  at  most  as  a  rule  ;  very  seldom  indeed  for  so  much  as 
eighteen  years.  On  the  other  hand,  yearly  tenancy  and  tenancy  at 
will  are  also  very  exceptional.  All  wlio  devote  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  even  the  agricultural  societies,  though  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  landowners,  admit  that  the  leases  are  too  short.  The  tenant  is  not 
encouraged  to  improve,  and,  if  he  does  make  imjirovements,  he  can 
liardly  be  .said  to  reaj)  the  benefit  of  them.  The  landlords  will  not 
grant  longer  leases,  becau.se  they  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  keej)  a 
hold  upon  their  tenants ;  and,  secondly,  to  raise  the  rents  when  the 
leases  exjiire.  It  may  be  sjiid  that  throughout  Belgium  such  increases 
of  rent  take  place  regularly'  and  periodically.  .  .  .  This  is  a  farther 
proof  of  the  proposition  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  while  the 
rate  of  profit  and  of  interest  has  a  downward  tendency  in  a  jirogi-essive 
community,  rent,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  a  rise  incessantly.  Thus, 
the  landowners  actually  reap  all  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  progress 
made  by  the  entire  community  in  various  directions.  Part  of  this 
progressive  increase  in  rent  may  be  traced  to  improvements  made  by 
the  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  By  raising  the  rent  the 
landlord  lays  hold  of  this  advance  in  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
increase  of  the  revenue  the  landlord  derives  from  liis  land  is  not  the 
result  of  improvements  executed  by  himself;  and  the  fact  adverted  to 
is  a  general  one,  which  may  be  met  with  every  wliere.  In  whatever 
cases  landlords  may  have  actually  made  improvements  they  have  got 
the  interest  of  the  outlay  in  the  sliape  of  an  additional  augmentation  of 
their  revenue.  For  these  reasons  I  think  that  the  increase  of  rent, 
being  due  to  the  progre.ss  of  society  at  large,  and  not  to  the  exertions  of 
the  landowners,  ouglit  not  in  ju.stico  to  benefit  the  latter  alone.  It 
would  be  but  fair  to  divide  this  benefit.  For  a  portion  of  it  the  tenant 
should  come  in  ;  and  this  he  would  get  if  he  had  a  longer  lease. 
Another  part  of  it  shoidd  fall  to  the  community  at  large  in  the  shape 
of  an  increase  of  the  land  tiix.  .  .  .  All  this  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Briti.sh  Isles ;  but  subject  to  some  important  restrictions ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  English  and  Irl.sli  landlords  do  not  put  on  the 
screw  of  a  continual  increase  of  rent  with  miything  like  the  harshne.s3 
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habitual  with  Belgian  landowners.  In  the  second  place,  the  local 
rates  in  England  are  high,  and  are  rising  progressively.  Thirdly, 
rents  have  been  raised  in  England  much  less  in  jjroportion  than  they 
are  in  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  as  regards  the  increase  of  rent,  the  land 
system  of  Belgium  is  inferior  to  that  of  England.  In  both  countries, 
jKirt  of  the  clear  profit  of  civilisation  is  sublimated,  so  to  speak,  and 
dejMjsited  in  the  state  of  increased  rent  in  the  landlord’s  exchequer, 
even  though  he  is  an  absentee  or  a  do-nothing.  But  where  tnere  area 
great  many  landowners,  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  must  come 
in  for  a  share  in  the  increased  rent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  are  few 
in  number,  they  monojsjlisHf  the  whole  of  the  social  benefit.  In  the 
former  case,  the  working  of  the  economic  law  of  increasing  rent  will  be 
harsher  than  in  the  latter  ;  yet  it  will  be  acquiesced  in  when  many 
benefit  by  it,  while  it  must  sooner  or  later  arouse  opposition  where  it 
tends  to  enrich  a  few  families  only.  The  system  of  rack-renting,  wliich 
is  so  much  censured  in  England,  is  generally  practised  in  Flanders; 
nevertheless,  the  tenant  bears  it  with  all  meekness,  notwithstiinding  the 
sufferings  it  entails  on  him.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  landlord 
would  scruple  to  shear  his  tenants  as  they  are  shorn  in  Flanders,  yet 
he  does  not  escape  reproach :  and  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  for  one  landowner  in  England,  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
Flanders.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  system  of  tenure  of  land  in  Fhmdera 
is  anything  but  worthy  of  imitiition.  There  are  too  many  tenant- 
farmers,  and  too  few  peastint  proprietors;  the  leases  are  exces.sively 
short,  and  the  rents  exces.sively  high.’  {^Cohden  Club  Kssays,  p.  253.)* 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  although  M.  de  Laveleye  shows 
no  sign.s  of  perceiving  it,  any  demonstration  more  cogent  than 
this  passage  affords  of  the  general  truth,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  arising  out  of  diffusion  of  wealth  and  out  of  im* 
provements  in  the  application  of  large  masses  of  capital  to 
land,  tends  to  make  peasant  proprietorship  impossible.  The 
phenomenon  of  its  decline  is  evidently  not  English  alone.  It 
extends  to  Belgium  also.  And  yet  Belgium  is  in  some  respects 

*  The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  Foreign  Office  Blue-Book 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  enough  to  prove  how  the  usage  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  tenants  in  Belgium  prevails  most  in  those  2>arts  of  the  kingdom 
where  civic  wealth  most  abounds  : — 


I’rovinccs. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Antwerp 

.  21,0(!3 

20,872 

Brabant 

.  54,109 

29,021 

West  Flanders 

.  19,705 

58,792 

East  Flanders 

.  45,547 

42,758 

llainault 

.  (;h,2.3() 

37,747 

Liege  . 

.  30,897 

18,4.50 

Luxemburg  . 

.  31,075 

4,509 

"Limburg 

.  24,207 

7,9(;3 

Namur  . 

.  30,153 

8,791 
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very  different  from  England.  The  spirit  of  society  is  not 
aristocratic.  The  law  discourages  the  maintenance  of  here¬ 
ditary  estates,  the  accuimdation  of  land  in  few  hands.  Custom 
does  not  favour  it.  There  is  much  of  the  same  strong  democratic 
feeling  which  exists  in  France,  although  of  a  more  sober  cast. 
There  is  much  attachment  to  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  agrarian  philosophers  is  the  same  respecting  lielgium 
as  respecting  England.  The  reasons,  we  venture  to  affirm,  are 
fundamentally  the  same,  and  they  are  general,  not  local,  in  their 
character.  They  arise  out  of  causes  Avhich  will  make  the  tour  of 
the  world.  The  first  is  a  comparative  abundance  of  money, 
which  will  steadily  seek  investment  in  land,  and  will  steadily 
maintain  the  price  of  land  at  such  a  height  as  to  render  it  a 
luxury,  and  continually  tempt  the  peasant  proprietor  to  part 
with  it.  The  other  is  a  handy  and  convenient  system  of  land 
laws,  widely  different  in  these  resj)ects  from  our  o>vn.  ‘  As 
‘  regards  the  transfer  of  land  and  the  law  of  mortgage,’  says 
the  same  M.  de  Laveleye,  ‘  Belgium  may  be  regarded  as  a 
*  model  country.’  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  character  of 
these  laws.  Tliere  is  absolute  authenticity  combined  with  full 
publicity,  being  just  the  two  things  needful:  — 

‘  As  long  as  England  does  not  introduce  security,  publicity,  facility 
of  exchange,  in  fine,  free  trade  in  everything  connected  with  property 
in  land,  there  will  be  ever  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  an  agrarian  system  in  keeping  with  the  wants  of  modern  society.’ 
{Cobden  Club  Lssai/s,  p.  209,  272.) 

M.  de  Laveleye,  in  short,  falls  into  the  same  singular  fallacy 
which  has  ensnared  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Mill’s  school  in  England. 
He  is  favourable  to  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  land.  He  is  favourable  to  small  proprietorship. 
And  he  believes  that  the  first  will  promote  the  second.  Our 
own  full  belief  is  that  (in  the  absence  of  sufficient  counter¬ 
balancing  tendencies)  facility  of  transfer  will,  on  the  contrary, 
gradually  absorb  it.  The  student  must  learn  to  balance 
the  probabilities.  But  ]\I.  de  Laveleye’s  instance  of  Belgium 
clearly  makes  against  him,  and  for  us.  In  that  country,  in 
spite  of  powerful  opposing  influences,  the  tendency,  under  a 
system  of  free  trade  in  land,  is  evidently  to  accumulation.  He 
admits  and  deplores  the  fact,  but,  jwepossessed  by  his  theory, 
he  does  not  see  the  reason.  Mr.  Cliff'e  Leslie  (the  author  of 
the  essay  on  the  land  system  of  France,  in  the  same  volume, 
and  as  strong  an  advocate  of  pc.asant  properties  as  M.  de 
Laveleye  himself)  m.ay  perhaps  help  him  to  a  conclusion.  ‘  In 
‘  the  absence,’  says  he,  ‘  of  natural  economic  tendencies  to- 
‘  wards  tlie  subdivision  of  land  by  its  purchase  in  small  lots. 
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‘  the  best  constructed  legal  system  of  transfer  would  only  lead 
‘  to  its  accumulation  in  few  hands.’ (  ClubEssaifs,  p.  .339.) 

We  have  extracted  from  the  essay  of  ^I.  de  Laveleye  at 
some  length,  because  it  illustrates  several  important  points  in 
the  controversy  on  which  we  are  engaged.  In  the  first  place, 
it  shows  (as  already  remarked)  that  in  democratic  lielgium,  as 
in  aristocratic  England,  thanks  to  ])rosperity  and  good  laws, 

‘  the  force  and  violence  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  ’  in 
land  is  steadily  inoculating  the  commonwealth  Avith  the  disease 
‘  of  landlordism.’  Secondly,  it  indicates  that  one  empirical 
remedy  for  that  disease — the  confiscation  of  so  much  of  the 
increase  of  rent  as  takes  place  without  any  contribution  thereto 
by  the  landlord — had  suggested  itself  to  M.  de  Laveleye  before 
it  was  taken  up,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by  Mr.  IMill  and  his 
Land  Tenure  Association.  Lastly,  because  it  throAvs  light  on 
another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school,  if  avc  may  rank 
M.  de  Laveleye  in  that  number — the  deep  colouring  Avhich 
their  political  speculations  often,  as  Ave  believe,  unconsciously, 
on  their  part,  lead  to  their  economical  opinions.  It  seems 
(according  to  our  authority,  Avhosc  vicAVS  Ave  only  reproduce 
Avithout  comment)  that  the  Belgian  tenants  at  Avill  suffer  much 
AA'orse  things  at  the  hands  of  their  petty  tyrants  than  British 
at  those  of  their  (comparatively)  beneficent  autocrats.  And 
yet  jNI.  de  LaAeleye  prefers  the  Belgian  system  to  the  English. 
Ai;d  Avhy  ?  Simj)ly,  for  aught  Ave  can  see,  because  INI.  de  Lave¬ 
leye  has  been  trained  into  a  true  Frenchman’s  passion  for 
C(iuality ;  because  he  dislikes  a  system  of  large  landlords  on 
political  grounds,  although,  as  regards  the  happiness  of  the 
cultivator,  he  sees  plainly  enough  that  it  is  superior  to  one  of 
small  landlords. 

And  noAV  let  us  turn  from  the  example  of  Belgium  to  one 
Avidely  different.  No  two  civilised  and  Avealthy  communities 
can  Avell  differ  more,  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  Avealth,  than  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 
And  yet  in  all  the  older  portions  of  the  United  States  Avhich 
continue  to  flourish — in  most  of  the  region,  that  is  to  say,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Atlantic  and  north  of  the  Potomac — it  Avould  appear 
that  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  ready  transferableness 
of  land,  are  already  producing  similar  effects ;  that  land  is  ac¬ 
quiring  a  fancy  value;  that  in  eligible  situations  it  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  course  of  being  monopidised ;  that  the  race  of  j 
small  farmers  (avIao  of  course  in  that  country  are  themselves 
chiefly  oAvners)  maintains  an  unprofitable  struggle  against  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  that,  with  the  characteristic  shrcAvdness  of  their 
countrymen,  they  hold  but  loosely  to  the  soil  Avhich  is  thus 
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ungrateful  to  them,  arc  the  slaves  of  no  sentimental  or  ‘  moral 
‘  associations  ’  connected  with  agriculture,  and  are  ready  to 
pack  up  and  he  gone  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  price  at  home 
and  prospects  elsewhere  sutiicient  to  tempt  them.  Of  course 
the  description  we  are  here  giving  must  not  be  taken  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  any  material  extent  to  the  States  in  general.  They  have 
for  the  most  part  a  long  future  before  them,  before  they  are 
ripe  for  territorial  institutions  resembling  those  of  our  old 
countries,  where  land  is  scarce  and  capital  abundant.  But,  as 
regards  the  locality  to  which  we  restrict  it,  we  make  no  apology 
for  inserting  the  following  extract  from  the  ‘  Nation’ news¬ 
paper,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  conducted  of  journals,  both  as 
to  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  America : — 

‘  The  truth  is,  that  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  newspaper, 
have  token  the  magic  out  of  freeholds.  The  process  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  land  in  few  hands  does  not  go  on  liere  (in  America)  because,  in 
the  first  place,  no  man  can  here  get  either  income  or  social  considera¬ 
tion  out  of  the  holding  of  larg»‘r  tracts  of  farming  land  than  he  can  him¬ 
self  cultivate,  and  in  the  second  place,  because  Europe  is  steadily 
supplying  a  class  who  are  still  in  the  j)easant  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  to  take  the  place  of  the  natives  who  are  abandoning  agriculture. 
We  conseciuently  do  not  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  matter 
from  a  politiad  point  of  view,  and  probably  shall  never  have  to  do  so ; 
but  one  does  not,>if!ed  to  be  very  perspicacious  to  see  that  the  problem, 
how  to  make  country  life  attractive,  which  occupies  social  philosophers 
fo  much  in  the  United  Stotes  already,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  land  diffi¬ 
culty  in  England,  fiir  below  the  question  of  primogeniture  or  of  testo- 
mentary  disjMjsition. 

‘  No  man  buys  an  estate  in  England  now  with  the  view  of  making 
money  out  of  it.  He  buys  it  with  the  view  of  “  founding  a  liimily  ” 
and  giving  liini.self  social  consideration,  and  amusing  himself.  The 
buyers  of  land,  therefore,  are  always  in  the  market,  offi'i’ing  prices 
which  no  holder  who  is  de|)endent  on  his  land  for  Ids  living  can  well 
afliird  to  refuse*,  and  which  in  jmictice  few  men  of  the  farming  and 
yeomanry  class,  in  these  days  of  speculation,  emigration,  and  travel, 
would  think  of  refusing.  The  process  which  is  going  on  all  over 
England  is,  in  short,  the  one  which  everybody  is  familiar  with  in  the 
neighlmurhood  of  our  great  cities  in  this  country  (America),  where 
land  has  come  into  demand  for  country  seats,  and  therefore  risen  ten 
or  twenty  times  above  its  value  for  farming  purposes.  In  other  words, 
poor  men  cannot  afford  to  own  land.’ 

‘  Poor  men  cannot  afford  to  own  land.’  In  these  words, 
whether  we  accept  the  proposition  as  one  which  but  affirms 
the  inevitable,  or  recoil  from  it  as  one  which  involves  a  long 
struggle  between  the  classes  of  society,  followed  by  disorga¬ 
nisation  and  anarchy,  lies  the  secret  of  the  riddle  which  now 
perplexes  us  all.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  you  could  get 
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rid  of  the  wliolc  existin<jj  race  of  proprietors  by  revolutionary 
violence  or  by  compulsory  coinj)osition ;  if  you  could  divide 
England  into  lots ;  if  you  could  restore  the  imaginary  times  of 
‘  village  communities’  and  Joint  ownership  of  the  soil ;  still,  if 
at  the  same  time  you  left  the  disjiosal  of  land  free,  the  same 
result  would  recur.  ‘  Landlordism  ’  would  revive  and  grow 
again.  After  a  period  of  transition,  longer  or  shorter  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  violence  and  insecurity  with  which  the 
change  was  attended,  capital  would  very  certainly  reassurnc 
its  ordinary  jiredominance,  and  the  land  would  he  engrossed 
once  more.  Xothlng  could  prevent  this  (the  continuance  of 
peace  and  security  being  assumed),  except  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  agrarian  laws.  This,  and  no  other.  Is  the 
price  which  we  must  pay  for  reducing  our  landed  jiroperty  to 
the  condition  of  comparative  level  for  which  Mr.  jMill  wishes, 
and  of  absolute  level  which  alone  will  content  his  more  ad¬ 
vanced  disciples.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  if  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  land  were  perfectly  easy  and  free,  those  persons 
would  buy  most  land,  and  give  the  best  price  for  it,  who  had 
most  money  to  buy  it  with  ? 

‘  The  selling  price  of  land,’  to  quote  again  Mr.  Norman,  ‘  is  too  high 
to  tempt  the  small  capitalist,*  unless  under  special  circumstiinces.  In 
his  view  land  does  not  pay.  He  well  knows  that  if  he  is  to  let  it  to  a 
farmer  he  cannot  expect  a  return  at  the  best  of  more  than  three  per 
cent. ;  and  that  if  he  is  to  cultivate  it  himself,  he  will  have  to  furnish 
additional  money,  with  great  chance  of  getting  no  return  at  all.  .  .  . 
Here,  then,  we  see  why  there  is  so  little  competition  for  moderate 
quantities  of  land,  .siiy  liirnis  of  100  or  200  acres,  oidy  fit  lor  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  different  when  land  possesses  an  exceptional  and 
extraneous  value,  as  lor  building  purposes,  and  is  likely  hereafter  to 
yield  a  large  return.  Tluai  the  small  capitalist  becomes  an  eager  pur¬ 
chaser.  This  slate  of  things,  too,  sufliciently  explains  why  it  is  that 


*  ‘  It  is  not  found  (says  Mr.  Norman  nevertheless),  that  land  is 
‘  exceptionally  dear  in  England,  but  the  reverse.  In  France,  Holland, 
‘  Ilelgium,  the  best  governed  and  most  wealthy  ])arts  of  the  Continent,  it 
‘  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than  thirty  years’  purchase,  which  is  reckoned 
‘  upon  as  the  normal  rate  here.  Indeed,  with  reJerence  to  the  jirice  of  the 
‘  Funds,  which  do  not  pay  more  than  3  j  per  cent.,  it  may  be  considered 
‘  that  land  in  England  is  relatively  cheap.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
‘  to  explain  why  it  is  that  land  is  relatively  dear  ujion  the  Continent, 
‘  when  compared  to  its  price  in  England.  We  may,  however,  point  at 
‘  the  fear  of  revolutions,  the  absence  of  poor  laws  in  Catholic  countries, 
‘  old  habits,  and  the  influence  of  Laws  mainly  derived  from  those  of 
‘  Rome,  as  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  phenomenon.’  We  cannot 
but  apprehend,  pace  Mr.  Norman,  that  all  such  com[)arisons  of  the 
price  of  land  are  illusory  unless  we  have  before  us  a  trustworthy  esti¬ 
mate  of  comparative  taxation  on  land,  local  and  general. 
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the  number  of  proprietors  boldiii"  small  (piantities  of  land  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  has  diminished,  and  is  likely  perhaps  still  farther  to 
diminish.’  {Essays,  f),  115.)* 

The  fact  of  the  existing  tendency  iti  wealthy  countries 
towards  accumulation  of  landed  property,  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  undeniable.  Hut  before  we  consider  the  sugges- 
1  tions  which  have  recctitly  been  made  for  the  repression  of  a 
j  movement  regarded  by  so  many  as  a  great  national  evil,  it 
!  might  be  of  value  to  form  some  estimate,  though  only  con¬ 
jectural,  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  hitherto  gone.  For,  in 
questions  of  fact  relating  to  political  economy  and  in  allied 
I  investigations,  we  are  likely  to  find  so  many  counteracting 

'  currents  of  tendency,  that  to  pronounce  a  general  result  as 

j  probable  from  known  antecedents,  and  as  having  actually 

taken  place,  is  to  lay  down  two  very  different  propositions. 
"What  is  the  actual  division  of  landed  property  in  the  United 
■  Kingdom  as  compared  with  other  countries?  What  is  the  number 
of  our  landowners  ?  What  the  number  of  seiwirate  freeholds, 
or  beneficial  interests  of  such  duration  as  to  rank,  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  sense,  as  properties  ?  AVhat  is  the  average  extent 
of  each  ?  These,  and  niany  other  cognate  questions,  ought  to 
I  be  capable  of  receiving,  at  once,  a  ready  and  tolerably  satis¬ 
factory  answer.  If  our  statistics  were  worth  anything — if  the 

I'  grandiloquent  com[)llers  of  our  census,  instead  of  expending 
stores  of  government  paper  and  ink  on  rhapsodies  of  self- 
glorification  about  the  increase  of  the  people,  their  wealth  and 
felicity,  and  in  theorising  about  the  causes  of  mortality  and 
suggesting  measures  of  prevention,  Avhich  may  or  may  not  be 
valuable,  but  belong  to  another  province  than  theirs,  would 
take  the  pains  to  supply  us  with  something  like  materials  for 
answers  to  these  questions,  we  should  be  thankful.  But  it  is 
with  humiliation  that  we  are  compelled  to  confess,  that  our 
ignorance  on  these  subjects  is  complete.  On  the  division  of 
our  land  we  are  in  all  but  total  statistical  darkness.  Yet  the 
materials  for  ascertaining  it  are  accessible,  though  not  without 
that  expenditure  of  trouble  and  attention  which  mere  com¬ 
pilers  of  figures  will  so  rarely  bestow.  They  prefer  multiplying 
sums  to  proving  them.  It  is  otherwise  in  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries;  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  for  example,  from  whence 
the  Essays  of  the  Cobden  Club,  of  which  we  have  had  so  much 
to  say,  collect  and  reproduce  a  very  considerable  amount  of 

•  The  other  day  an  estate  was  bought  in  a  parish  in  Dorset  by  a 
Land  Society  to  be  cut  up  for  sale.  A  neighbouring  attorney  bought 
the  house  upon  it  with  a  parcel  of  land.  The  other  parcels  have  not 
yet  foimd  any  purchasers. 
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detailed  knowlod<;e  on  tliesc  subjocti^,  although  tlic  distinction 
between  the  number  of  landowners  and  of  land-])arcels  is  not 
always  correctly  remembered,  and  is  doubtless  difficult  to 
ascertain.  And,  unfortunately,  our  io;norance  on  this  matter 
is  not  so  absolute  but  that  it  lias  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
jiartial  and  mistaken  information  to  leak  out,  which  has  led 
incautious  theorists  anxious  to  show  facts  in  favour  of  their 
predetermined  judgment  against  the  English  land  system, 
into  one  of  the  most  enormous  blunders  ever  perpetrated  by 
eager  controversialists.  Since  a  certain  celebrated  miscalcula¬ 
tion  about  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  (iovernment 
of  Tamboff-  a  blunder,  the  detection  of  which  really  had  its 
effect  in  helping  the  Free  Trade  school  in  their  old  struggle— 
we  have  seen  nothing  so  grotesquely  baseless  as  the  calculation 
of  the  number  of  English  landowners  partly  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Cllffe  Leslie,  but  assumed  without  any  doubt  by  the  body¬ 
guard  of  Mr.  Mill. 

‘  The  contrast,’  sjiys  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  ‘  between  the  land  systems  of 
Fr.ance  and  England,  two  neighbouring  countries  at  the  head  oi'  civili¬ 
sation,  may,  without  exaggeration,  bo  called  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  which  European  society  otfers  for  study  to  political  and  social 
jihilosophy.  The  English  census  of  1861  returned  .SO,766  landowners 
and  219,201  farmers.  The  latest  official  statistics  in  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  (following  an  enumeration  of  18.')1,  nowin  arrear  of  the 
actual  numbers,)  reckon  no  less  than  7,815,721  proprietors,  of  whom 
about  5,()0(),()()0  are  rural  proprietors.’ 

Such  is  the  startling  contrast  tvith  wdiich  Mr.  Leslie  opens 
Ins  argument.  A  marvellous  ])iece  of  statistics  indeed,  and 
which  would  justify  almost  any  inferences,  however  monstrous, 
if  it  rested  on  sub.stantlal  grounds.  Jiut  it  so  happens  that  it 
is  absedutely  untrustworthy  ;  not  an  exaggeration  or  distortion 
of  the  truth,  but  simply  a  delusion.*  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
very  great  discredit  to  our  compilers  of  official  figures  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  number  of  30,766  for  all  the  landed  pro- 
prietoi-s  of  England  and  AVales  will  actually  be  found  in  the 
summary  of  ‘  occupations  of  the  people  ’  in  the  census  of 
1861.  But  it  is  obviously  a  mere  blunder.  The  reason,  it 
has  been  suggested,  is  that  the  census-takers  simply  put  down 
as  landed  proj)rietors  those  who  so  termed  themselves  in  the 

*  This  error  is  pointed  out  and  insisted  on  in  Lord  Derby’s  recent 
address  delivered  in  Lancashire.  In  great  part  of  this  article  we  have 
gone  so  nearly  over  the  same  ground  with  his  lordship,  and  expressed 
views  so  similar,  that  we  might  almost  be  suspected  of  piracy.  But 
the  fact  is  that  these  pigcs  were  written  before  his  speech  appeared, 
and  we  can  only  rejoice  in  the  unintentional  coincidence. 
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absence  of  any  other  qualification.  IMcmhcrs  of  professions, 
trades,  and  so  forth,  Avho  happened  to  own  land,  returned 
themselves  as  such,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  land- 
owners’  roll.  AVe  cannot  tell  whether  this  reason,  or  apology, 
is  a  complete  one.  It  seems  to  ns  scarcely  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  extraordinary  scries  of  attendant  blunders,  or 
rather  absurdities,  which  this  part  of  the  census  exhibits.  The 
‘landowners’  are  reported  as  15,131  males,  15,635  females;* 
and  it  never  seems  to  have  struck  the  compilers  that  any  such 
result  (under  English  law  and  usage)  was  self-convicting  of 
error.  In  a  single  county  (Devonshire)  we  find  855  male 
landownera  against  971  females.  And,  which  is  still  more 
startling,  we  find  that  out  of  the  30,766  proprietors  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty — sixty-five  males,  eighty-five  females — are 
under  twenty  years  of  age !  The  preponderance  of  females 
is  plausibly  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  they, 
having  no  other  special  description  of  themselves  to  offer, 
are  more  likely  than  males  to  figure  as  ‘  landowners  ’  only. 
But  for  the  impossible  paucity  of  landowners  under  age,  no 
kind  of  explanation  is  suggested.  It  never  seems  to  have 
struck  the  sagacious  compilers  as  a  difficulty  at  all.f  This 
examination  of  figures,  utterly  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  suggests 
to  us  three  several  considerations.  The  first  is,  the  untrust¬ 
worthiness  of  those  official  enumerations  on  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  so  much  to  depend,  where  they  are  executed  by 
workmen  who  seem  unable  to  check  by  force  of  common  sense 
the  extravagances  into  which  figures  run  away  with  them  ; 
workmen  who  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  stopping  short 
in  a  calculation  when  it  is  leading  them  into  a  ditch,  and 
‘  trying  hack.’  The  second  is,  the  semi- barbarous  state  of 
a  community  in  which  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
division  of  the  land  is  left  thus  in  the  dark.  We  have  con¬ 
sulted  many  persons  familiar  with  the  management  and  occu¬ 
pation  of  land  in  their  respective  districts,  and  have  always 
received  the  same  answer:  that  neither  Irom  observation,  nor 
from  local  records,  rate-books  and  the  like,  are  they  able  t(» 
form  anything  like  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  movement  of 
landed  property  towards  accumulation  or  dispersion  in  their 


*  Mr.  Syme  (‘  Landlordism  ’)  goes  tete  baissee  into  the  Siime  trap  with 
Mr.  Mill  and  his  followers.  ‘  The  total  numher,’  he  says,  ‘  of  landowners 
‘at  the  date  of  the  last  census  was  30, 76(5;  but  this  includes  the 
‘  owners  of  building  sites,  town  and  suburb:in  allotments.’ 

t  It  has  occurred  to  us,  how'ever,  as  possible,  that  the  aiuse  may  be 
this— that  infant  landowners  are  omitted,  being  repre.sented  by  their 
trustees.  But  it  is  idle  guessing  one’s  way  in  a  mist. 
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own  locality.*  Anil,  lastly,  we  have  here  a  most  (lisconra^ing 
proof  how  ready  politicians  and  jihilosophcrs,  bearing  the  highest 
names  and  relied  on  by  the  unlearned  as  the  safest  guides,  are 
to  adopt,  without  inquiry,  the  (irst  statement  they  can  find  |)os- 
sessing  any  semblance  of  authority,  provided  it  favours  some 
preconceived  theory  of  their  own. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  say  that  Mr.  Leslie  is  too  cau¬ 
tious  to  swallow,  without  some  misgivings,  this  wild  official 
fiction,  tcmi)ting  as  it  certainly  is  to  one  of  his  persuasion.  For 
he  adds  in  the  next  page : 

‘  It  would  hardly  diminish  the  contrast  of  such  statistics  to  our  own, 
were  wo,  in  place  of  less  than  .31,000  landowners,  returned  in  our  own 
census,  to  adopt  the  figure  which  M.  de  Lavergne  has  introduced  into 
his  “  Rural  Economy  of  Great  Britain  ”  on  the  authority  of  a  statement 
made  to  an  unofficial  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  a  debate 
— a  figure  which  has  often  since  been  reproduced  in  England  on  the 
authority  of  M.  de  Lavergne  himself — namely,  that  there  are  2.30,000 
owners  of  land  in  the  country ;  although  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that 
there  is  reason  to  lielieve  an  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
technicjil  term  “  freeholders  ”  was  involved  in  this  calculation ;  and 
moreover  that  it  includes  a  number  of  suburban  freeholds,  and  by 
consequence  an  urban,  not  a  rural,  class  of  proprietors,  far  less  actual 
cultivators  of  land  of  their  own.’ 


AVc  must  own,  for  our  own  parts,  to  being  not  a  little  sur- 
])rised  at  Mr.  Leslie’s  disregard  for  the  obvious  importance  of 
ins  correction.  We  should  have  thought  the  ‘  contrast  ’  very 
much  dimir.isbed  indeed,  if  the  number  of  our  landowners  is  to 
be  taken  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  instead  of  30,000;  espe¬ 
cially  if  (as  the  figures  seem  to  show)  that  number  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  our  farmers.  Enough,  however,  and  more  than 
enough,  remains  to  substantiate  the  general  proposition,  which 
no  one  doubted,  that  land  among  ourselves  is  far  more  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  one  class  than  in  France;  but  far 
from  enough  to  Justify  the  strange  exaggerations  on  the  subject 
in  which  ^Ir.  iMill’s  sectaries  are  apt  to  indulge. 

One  of  the  fallacies  Avhich  have  been  pressed,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how,  into  the  service  of  the  fashionable  crusade  against  large 
lauded  properties,  is  the  notion  that  the  })olitical  economists 
proper— that  mysterious  and  unpopular  body  of  men,  whose 
axioms  and  deductions  always  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  eager 


*  Some  appear  inclined  to  believe  that  the  consolidation  of  landed 
estates  in  merely  agricultural  districts  has  been  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  of  late  years  by  subdivision  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and 
in  districts  attractive  to  the  spending  cIjis.s.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to 
speculate  on  these  subjects  in  so  melancholy  an  absence  of  materials. 
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theorists,  just  as  the  science  of  arithmetic  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  speculative  class  of  financiers  —  have  pronounced  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  the  accumulation  of  land,  by  their  tenet 
that  rent  is  a  substantial  entity,  a  separate  produce  of  the  soil 
indopendent  of  the  results  of  applied  labour  and  capital.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  to  anyone  who  has  but  a  smattering  of  the 
subject,  how  entirely  this  notion  is  alien  from  the  very  habits 
of  thought,  let  alone  the  scientific  j)rinciples,  of  the  school  in 
question.  To  them,  the  f[Ucstion  into  whose  hands  rent — the 
sum  arising  from  the  difference  betw’een  the  least  and  most 
profitable  apjdication  of  capital  to  the  soil — passes,  is  utterly 
indifferent.  Whether  the  State  gets  it  as  (by  theory)  in 
India,  or  the  landlord  as  in  England,  or  the  cultivator  as  in 
gome  countries,  or  in  whatever  shares  it  may  be  divided  (as  is 
in  real  life  the  common  case  betw'cen  landlord  and  occupier 
where  that  relation  exists),  their  philosophical  deductions 
remain  unaffected.  Yet  the  notion  has  obtained  currency 
with  others  than  mere  superficial  observers,  and  (unfortu¬ 
nately)  almost  always  because  political  predilections  have 
mixed  themselves  up  with  considerations  of  abstract  science. 
There  w'cre  few  clearer  reasoners  than  M.  Bastiat,  and  few 
more  resolute  in  pushing  true  principles  to  legitimate  conse¬ 
quences;  witness  his  admirable  efforts  in  the  cause  of  free 
trade.  And  yet  M.  Bastiat  never  would  submit  to  adoj)t  the 
Ricardo  theory  of  rent.  He  fancied*  it  favoured  socialism, 
which  it  was  his  vocation  to  combat.  He  therefore  preferred 
to  call  rent  by  some  name  wdiich  should  not  lend  currency  to 
such  evil  oj)inions  ;  to  call  it  the  reward  of  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  or  by  some  other  convenient  title  disguising  its  naked 
!  ‘incivism.’ 

I  Now,  in  citing  Sir  Henry  Blaine’s  recent  lecture  on  ‘  Vil¬ 
lage  Communities,’  we  are  mentioning  the  w'ork  of  a  powerful 
mind,  devoted  for  yeai’s  past  to  the  strangely  dissimilar,  and 
I  yet  mutually  suggestive  subjects,  of  Roman  jurisprudence  and 
Indian  ancestral  usages.  And  yet,  rvith  all  respect,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  Sir  Henry,  like  jM.  Bastiat,  has  been  seduced 
by  a  certain  philosophic  antipathy  to  ‘  landlordism,’  and  love  of 
what  he  deems  more  primitive  systems,  into  rejecting  or 
throwing  doubt  on  the  plain  doctrine  of  rent,  because  the  use 
of  its  lessons  by  other  people  has  led  to  practical  consequences 
of  which  he  disapproves.  He  is  speaking  of  a  celebrated 
judgment  delivered  in  India  in  a  case  between  Zemindar  and 
Ryot,  in  which  the  (Fmglish)  judge  professed  his  inability  to 
form  any  notion  of  ‘  rent,’  where  not  defined  by  law,  except  as 
the  sum  fixed  by  (competition,  or  rack-rent. 
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‘A  farlhor  misleading  influence  was  the  phraseology  already  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  economists.  Between  customary  rents  and  competition 
rents  they  did  not  fail  to  distinguish,  and  would  jwobably  not  have 
denied  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  customary  rents  were  more  common, 
and  as  a  matter  of  recorded  history,  were  more  ancient  than  compe¬ 
tition  rents.  But  still,  misled  by  an  error  which  has  of  late  been 
very  justly  comjMired  with  a  still  more  famous  delusion  of  the  Roman 
lawyer.s,  they  believed  competition  rents  to  be  in  some  sense  or  other 
more  natural  than  customary  rents,  and  to  competition  rents  onhj 
they  gave  the  name  of  rent,  umiualified  by  an  epithet.  This  peculhir, 
and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  improper  selection  of  a  cardinal  term  is  not 
probably  of  much  importance  in  this  country ;  but  few  sufliciently 
instructed  persons,  who  have  follow'ed  recent  Indian  controversies, 
can  have  failed  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  obscurities  of  mental 
apprehension  which  are  implied  in  the  use  of  Nature  as  a  juridical 
term,  cluster  in  India  round  the  word,  rent.’  ( Villa<je  Communities, 
p.  183.) 

‘  To  competition  rents  only  they  jrave  the  name  of  rent.’  If 
Sir  II.  Maine  had  turned  for  a  minute  to  the  pages  of  so  well- 
known  an  author  as  Mr.  Mill,  he  would  assuredly  not  have 
hazarded  this  statement.  ‘  So  far,’  says  Mr.  ^lill,*  ‘  as  rents, 

‘  profits,  wages,  are  determined  by  competition,  laws  may  be 
‘  assigned  to  them.  .  .  .  But  it  would  be  a  great  miseoncep-  i 
‘  tion  of  the  course  of  liuman  affairs  to  suppose  that  compe- 
‘  tition  exercises  in  fact  this  unlimited  sway.’  And  he  goes  on  ( 

to  show  that  all  three,  but  rent  more  than  either  of  the  other  < 

two,  arc  subject  to  the  law  of  custom  rather  than  that  of  com-  « 

j)etition.  It  is  quite  true  that  when  he  comes  to  define  ‘  rent’  i 

itself  (ch.  16),  he  does  so  in  the  technical  terms  appropriated 
by  the  Kicardo  theory,  and  without  any  reference  to  custom 
as  its  regulator  at  all.  But  it  is  really  obvious  to  anyone 
who  will  approach  the  question  without  predetermination  to 
set  himself  in  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  the  ‘  dismal  ^ 

‘  science,’  that  whatever  little  appearance  of  contradiction  may  , 

be  thus  produced  merely  results  from  inadequacy  of  language 
to  express  with  perfect  precision  what  all  parties  mean.  The  ^ 

word  ‘  rent  ’  is  ambiguous,  and,  till  another  is  invented,  must  ^ 

be  used  both  to  design.ate  wh.at  the  tenant  actually  j)ays  to  his  ^ 

superior  holder,  and  what  the  land  returns  ultra  wages  and  ^ 

profits.  It  is  really  too  much  to  expect  of  the  economical  ^ 

reasoner  that  he  shall  in  all  cases  introduce  the  word  by  a  pre-  ^ 

paratory  note  explaining  in  which  sense  he  uses  it.  IntclUyihilia,  ^ 

iton  intellectum  fert.  It  is  to  these  endlessly  revived  objections, 
resting  on  a  mere  verbal  ambiguity,  to  a  theory  of  transparent  . 
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plainness,  that  Mr.  Mill  no  doubt  refers,  when  he  calls  it  ‘  the 
‘  |H)ns  asinoruin  of  political  economy ;  for  there  are,  I  am 
‘  inclined  to  think,  few  persons  who  have  refused  their  assent 
‘  to  it,  except  from  not  having  thoroughly  understood  it.’ 

And,  while  we  are  dealing  with  Sir  H.  Maine,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  how  another  science  besides  that  of  political 
economy — the  science  of  jurisprudence,  or  rather  of  its  history 
—has  been  pressed  of  late  into  the  service  of  the  pojmlar  anti¬ 
landlord  movement.  Sir  Henry’s  labours  have  thrown  so 
much  light  on  a  very  obscure  part  of  our  domestic  history ;  there 
is  so  much  of  learning  in  his  researches,  so  much  of  originality 
and  force  of  thought  in  his  dealing  with  tliem,  that  it  is  almost 
with  regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to  signalise  what  we  cannot 
but  esteem  partisanship.  But,  in  truth,  no  study  seems  more 
calculated  to  make  partisans  than  that  of  ancient  constitutional 
law  and  the  subjects  therewith  connected.  No  man  seems  to 
take  them  up  in  earnest,  excejd  with  the  purj)ose,  either  origi¬ 
nally  conceived  or  gradually  mastering  him  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  of  establishing  some  great  predetermined  theory — some 
ruling  canon  of  interpretation,  by  which  the  leading  phenomena 
of  social  organisation  may  be  interpreted  and  pointed  in  the  way 
of  moral.  Look  at  Mably,  Montesquieu,  Hobbes,  in  days  of  old 
— Savigny,  Kemble,  Hallam,  Palgrave,  Freeman,  in  our  own 
or  recent  time — lovers  of  truth  as  they  all  are,  there  is  a  vein 
of  preconceived  assumption  running  through  each  which  the 
careful  reader  cannot  misconstrue.  Perha])S  the  exhausting 
nature  of  the  labour  of  those 

‘  Who  study  ancient  laws  and  rights. 

Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history. 

Who  toil  like  Selden,  days  and  nights, 

And  in  the  endless  labour  die  ;  ’ 

could  hardly  be  endured,  unless  under  the  stimulus  of  partisan¬ 
ship  to  give  interest  to  the  labour. 

Sir  Henry  Maine’s  cardinal  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
original  joint  proprietorship  of  land,  in  Western  Europe  or  the 
Germanic  i)ortions  of  it,  by  cultivators  under  the  system  of 
village  communities.  But  surely  he  assumes  throughout, 
unless  we  mistake  him,  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  case — 
the  identity  of  common  cultivation  with  common  proprietor¬ 
ship.  He  believes  in  the  original  distribution  in  this  country 
of  the 

‘Arable  area  always  into  exactly  equal  portions,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  free  I'amilies  in  the  township.  Nor  can  it  be  seriously 
doubted  (he  says)  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  proprietary  equality  of 
the  liuuilies  comjiosing  the  groiq)  was  at  first  still  farther  secured  by  a 
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I'crioilical  redistribution  of  the  several  assignments.  Tlie  point  is  of 
some  importance.  One  stage  in  the  transition  from  collective  to  indi¬ 
vidual  property  was  reached  when  the  part  ot  the  domain  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  allotted  among  the  Teuton  races  to  the  several  families  of  the 
township ;  another,  when  the  system  of  shifting  severalties  came  to  an 
end,  and  each  family  was  contirmed  for  a  perpetuity  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  several  lots  of  land.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  country  “  inhabited 
by  an  Aryan  race,”  in  which  traces  do  not  remain  of  the  ancient  peri¬ 
odical  distribution.’ 

And  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  history  of  tlie  arable  mark  of 
the  German  as  surviving  in  tlie  common  field  cultivation  of 
our  country,  and  to  recognise  in  the  mutual  rights  of  lords  of 
manors,  copyholders,  and  commoners,  relics  of  the  ancient  era 
of  common  ownership. 

In  Sir  Henry’s  account  of  the  ancient  German  mode  of 
cultivation  in  common,  the  ‘  arable  mark,’  the  shifting  seve¬ 
ralties,  and  the  gradual  change  which  took  place  as  these  were 
slowly  converted  into  separate  holdings,  we  have  no  objection 
to  concur ;  though  quite  aware  on  what  very  narrow  foundations 
our  German  neighbours,  on  whom  he  partly  relies,  are  apt  to 
raise  their  most  extensive  superstructures  of  historical  theory. 
Hut  that  the  same  general  view  applies  to  the  ownership  of 
land  as  well  as  to  the  industrial  occupation  of  land,  or  in  any 
satisfactory'  way  accounts  for  that  great  problem,  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  landed  property,  is  what  we  can  in  no  degi’ee  believe. 
The  first  occupants,  who  reclaimed  waste  land  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  cidtlvatcd  no  doubt  in  common,  and  might  very  probably 
own  in  common,  according  to  the  notions  of  property  ])reva- 
lent  in  their  long-forgotten  days.  Such  may  have  been  the 
case,  as  the  huge  forests  of  Germany  yielded  gradually  to  the 
axe ;  and  when  the  Slavs,  a  singularly  democratic  race,  first 
settled  in  the  central  wildernesses  of  Great  and  Little  Russia. 
Common  ownership  and  joint  cultivation  may  then  have  existed 
together.  Nay,  the  very  necessity  of  circumstances  introduces 
similar  usages  into  communities  on  which  the  most  ingenious 
s|)eculator  cannot  possibly  found  a  communistic  theory.  The 
English  Puritans  colonised  New  England  in  times  when  the 
institution  of  individual  property  was  as  universal  as  it  is  now. 
And  yet  the  courts  of  the  infant  settlements  ‘  assigned  lands 
‘  for  cultivation  and  for  j>ermanent  ])ossession,  and  apportioned 
‘  from  year  to  year  the  common  meadow'  grounds  for  mowing.’* 
They  a<lopted  the  arable  ‘  mark  ’  and  its  incidents,  not  from 
ancient  ])resciiption,  still  less  from  any  theoretical  objections 
to  the  appropriation  of  land,  but  simply  because  a  community 
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ISO  circumstanced  could  not  thrive  except  by  united  labour,  nor 
be  induced  to  labour  jointly  except  by  division  of  produce. 
And  so,  we  take  it,  did  their  ancestors  in  Western  Europe 
when  Western  Europe  presented  a  spectacle  resembling  that  of 
the  seaboard  States  of  the  Union  two  centuries  ago. 

I  But  when  the  Saxons  settled  in  England,  both  the  state  of 
j  society  and  the  notions  prevalent  among  mankind  had  ad- 
I  vanced  many  a  stage  beyond  that  assumed  by  German  anti- 
f  quaries  as  prevailing  when  common  cultivation  began.  Britain 
[  had  long  been  peopled,  pretty  thickly,  by  Celtic  i-aces,  of  whose 
I  peculiar  institutions  as  to  property  in  the  soil,  ‘  Aryans  ’  though 
they  are  reputed,  we  know  nothing ;  nor  has  anyone  but  the 
most  fanciful  reconstructor  of  the  past  as  yet  framed  systematic 
.  summaries  of  their  polity'  out  of  an  obscure  sentence  or  two 
I  in  some  old  chronicle.  But  cultivation  in  common  is  certainly 
I  not  very  accordant  with  the  Celtic  genius,  so  far  as  we  rccog- 
E  nise  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Then  came  the  Komans, 
I  who  among  all  nations  had  most  sedulously  cultivated  and 
retluced  to  the  greatest  perfection  the  law  and  i)ractice  of 
separate  property  in  land.  On  this  state  of  things  supervened 
;  the  Saxons,  who  came  as  conquerors,  under  armed  leadership, 
i  at  a  period  of  society  when  armed  leaders  were  very  unlikely 
to  dispense  with  their  rights  or  their  usurpations,  and  (in 
some  parts)  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dispossess  the  natives 
instead  of  governing  them.  That,  in  those  parts,  the  leaders 
placed  their  followers  on  the  conquered  soil,  where  the  former 
occupiers  had  been  turned  out,  and  left  them  to  cultivate 
it  after  the  common  fashion  of  their  German  ancestors,  is  pro¬ 
bable  enough ;  and  the  system  of  ‘  common  fields,’  to  which 
Sir  Henry  refers,*  is  at  hand,  we  admit,  to  prove  it.  But  it  is 
just  as  probable  (theoretically)  that  the  occupiers  exercised  this 
common  right  as  tenants  to  a  lord,  as  that  they  exercised  it  as 
joint  owners  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  far  more  probable  historically. 

■  It  may  betoken  lack  of  imagination  on  our  part,  but  we 
I  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  Hengist  and  Ilorsa  coming  over 
the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  co-operative  scheme 


♦  Sir  Henry,  adopting  the  language  of  Marshall  the  agriculturist, 
says  that  ‘  there  are  extensive  and  open  common  fields  (or  were  in 
*  Marshall’s  time)  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.’  This  seems 
going  beyond  the  evidence.  In  the  Damnonian  region,  at  all  events — 
the  Anglo-Celtic  Devonshire  and  Cornwall — we  believe  that  common- 
field  cultivation  has  ’oeen  always  unknown.  The  land  is,  and  always 
has  been,  severally  cultivated  or  waste.  It  is  obvious  that  exceptions 
such  as  this  bear  materially  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  owner- 
sliip. 
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<»f  villafjc  communities  in  tlie  Weald  of  Kent,  either  without 
a  lord  or  in  coproprietorship  with  a  lord.  But  farther  than 
mere  conjecture  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  sober  disputant 
to  go.  For  some  centuries  after  the  Komans  left  Britain,  our 
materials  for  real  knowledge  are  altogether  wanting.* 

I'o  return  from  this  little  antiquarian  excursion  to  our  own 
more  pressing  subjects  of  investigation :  one  of  the  great 
subjects  to  which  land  reformers  have  at  all  times  directed 
their  attention  in  England,  is  the  facilitation  of  the  transfer  of 
land.  That  this  is  impeded  by  the  artificial  condition  into 
which  landed  j)roprletorship  has  gradually  developed  is  matter 
which  admits  of  no  doubt.  Entails,  settlements,  incumbrances, 
legal  expenses,  the  thousand  restraints  which  impede  a  land¬ 
owner  in  disposing  of  his  property  as  he  pleavses,  are  all  of 
them  impediments  in  the  way  ol'  what  political  economy  Avould 
designate  as  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number — the 
free  transmissibility  of  land,  like  goods,  from  hand  to  hand. 
We  need  not  dwell  either  on  facts  so  notorious,  or  on  a  prin- 
eii)le  so  generally  recognised.  There  may  be  still  some 
thinkers  w’ho  to  a  certain  extent  approve  of  the  existence  of 
these  impediments,  regarding  them  as  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  old  families  and  keeping  together  extensive 
possessions ;  but  such  is  assuredly  not  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  our  day ;  nor  need  avc  trouble  ourselves  to  deal  with  it  here. 
The  Avorld  is  grown  too  utilitarian  in  its  tendencies,  too  intole¬ 
rant  of  sage  restrictions,  imj)osed  for  artificial  purposes,  to 
tolerate  devices  of  this  desciiption.  To  preserve  an  aristocracy 
by  keeping  up  solicitors’  charges  (and,  broadly  considered,  the 
existing  ])osthumous  limitations  of  property  do  not  result  in 
much  more  than  this),  is  a  plan  which  Avill  no  more  succeed  in 

*  Mr.  Syine — who  takes  the  sjune  view  with  Sir  Henry  Maine — 
goi‘S  in  much  detail  into  this  (jucstion,  and  proves  by  a  multiplicity  of 
instances  his  theory  that  land  originally  api>ertained  to  the  state.  He 
tells  us  that ‘in  ancient  Egypt  the  soil  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
‘  sovereign ;  ’  that  ‘  among  the  Slavonian  races,  property  in  land  was 
‘  not  known  until  recently  ;  ’  that  ‘  in  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  Incas,  there 
‘  are  no  traces  of  individual  property  in  the  soil ;  ’  that  ‘  land  among  the 
‘  Teutonic  nations  belonged  to  the  tribe ;  ’  that  to  the  American  Indian, 
to  the  New  Zealander,  the  South  Sea  Islander,  the  aborigines  of  Africa, 
and  Australia,  the  idea  (of ‘alienation  ’  and  consecjuently  of  private 
j)roperty  in  land)  is  (juite  incomprehensible.  The  practical  answer, 
surely,  is,  that  we  are  not  ancient  Peruvians,  nor  aborigines  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  that  the  notion  of  j)rivate  property  is,  some  how  or  other, 
so  deeply  rooted  among  us  that  (even  according  to  Mr.  Syme’s  own 
sliowing)  stringent  agrarian  laws,  violent  interference  Avith  freedom  of 
ulieualion,  are  reejuired  to  prevent  it  from  prevailing  everywhere. 
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our  times  than  schemes  for  delaying  the  apprehended  disor¬ 
ganisation  of  our  polity  by  maintaining  rotten  boroughs,  or  by 
contrivances  of  cumulative  voting.  Let  us  assume,  therefore, 
that  we  are  all  agreed  with  the  j)olitical  economists  to  press  on 
reforms  of  this  description  until  land  can  be  transferred  as 
readily  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  Be  it  so  :  but  what  conceivable 
help  will  this  relaxation  of  fetters  afford  towards  the  creation 
of  a  class  of  small  proprietors  ?  If  our  preceding  statements 
and  reasonings  are  not  altogether  unfounded — if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  views  there  set  forth,  that  land  in  this  island  is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  luxury,  and  growing  more  so,  that  it  com¬ 
mands  a  higher  price  than  other  articles,  that  money  invested 
in  it  is  invested  at  a  loss — then  no  proposition  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  accumulation  of  land  will  be  promoted, 
not  impeded,  by  the  removal  of  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
parting  with  it  or  acquiring  it.  Small  proprietors,  if  endowed 
at  once  by  some  Parliamentary  magic  with  a  Parliamentary 
title,  would  abandon  their  patrimonies  to  engrossing  neighbours 
and  depart  with  the  proceeds  to  seek  more  repaying  invest¬ 
ments  for  their  money.  Large  proj)rietors  would  sell  and  buy 
more  easily,  but  almost  wholly  to  each  other.  All  this  seems 
so  simple  a  deduction  from  a  few  plain  premises,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  it  can  have  escaped  the  notice  or  the 
assent  of  writers  Avho  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
way.  But  yet  we  have  seen  that  some,  at  least,  of  our  cham¬ 
pions  of  j)easant  pro})rietorshij)  appear  to  assume  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  restrictions  on  alienation  would  have,  at  once,  the 
effect  not  only  of  enabling,  but  of  rendering  general,  the 
purchase  of  small  properties  by  small  capitalists — the  very  last 
class  who,  in  Kngland,  would  ever  make  such  investment  for 
purposes  of  profit. 

Mr.  Caird  thus  concludes  his  description  of  English  agricul¬ 
ture  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  Leslie)  : — 

‘  There  is  one  great  barrier  to  improvement  which  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  tnust  force  on  the  attention  of  the  legislature — the 
great  extent  to  which  real  projierty  is  encumbered.  In  every  county 
where  we  ibund  an  i-state  more  than  usually  neglected,  the  reason 
assigned  was  the  inability  of  the  j)roprietor  to  make  improvements 
on  account  of  his  encumbrances.  We  have  not  data  by  which 
to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  proportion  of  land  in  each  county  in 
this  position,  but  our  information  sjitisfies  us  that  it  is  much  greater’ 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Even  where  estates  are  not  hopelessly  em¬ 
barrassed,  landlords  are  often  pinched  by  debt,  which  they  would  clear 
off  if  they  were  enabled  to  sell  a  portion,  or  if  that  portion  could  be 
sold  without  the  dilliculties  and  expense  which  must  now  be  submitted 
to.  If  it  were  pos.sible  to  render  the  transfer  of  land  nearly  as  cheap 
and  easy  as  that  of  stock  in  the  funds,  the  value  of  Englisli  property 
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would  be  greatly  increased.  Those  only  who  could  afford  to  perform 
the  duties  of  landlords  would  then  find  it  prudent  to  hold  that  position. 
Capitalists  would  be  induced  to  purchase  unimproved  properties  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  them  and  selling  them  at  a  profit.  A  measure 
which  would  not  only  permit  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  but 
facilitiite  and  simpliiy  the  transfer  of  land,  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  to  the  labourers  in  this  country, 
than  any  connected  with  agriculture  that  has  yet  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  legislature.’  {Cobden  Kssaifs,  p.  341.) 

‘  Such  a  measure  the  owners,  occupiers,  and  labourers  of  France  have 
long  had  the  benefit  of;  and  the  lact  that  in  spite  of  new  opportunities  of 
migration  and  of  steadily  rising  wages,  even  the  labourer  in  France  is  a 
great  land-buyer,  proves  the  profital)leness  of  “  la  petite  culture,”  as  well 
as  the  wealth  of  the  very  humblest  tind  poorest  class  of  the  French 
jiea.siintrj'.  Imagine  the  English  agricultural  labourers  great  buyers  of 
land  and  at  the  stime  time  lending  large  sums  to  the  State  !  ’ 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Leslie’s  somewhat 
roseate  description  of  the  condition  of  the  jtoorer  part  of  the 
rural  population  of  France,  because  our  concern  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  with  England,  not  Avith  France.  But  Avhatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  Frenchman,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to 
our  countryman  of  small  means,  call  him  labourer,  or  capitalist, 
or  farmer.  Were  land  offered  to  him  in  ever  so  convenient 
small  parcels,  but  at  its  present  ruling  price,  he  would,  as  Mr. 
Normal!  shows,  not  buy  it,  or  he  would  buy  to  sell ;  because  he 
has  not  the  long-implanted  tastes,  the  ancestral  earth-hunger, 
Avhich  makes  the  French  peasant  almost  incajuible  of  imagining 
any  other  investment  than  that  to  w'hich  his  forefathers  have 
been  so  long  accustomed ;  because  England  being  a  country 
of  much  more  varied  industry  than  France,  he  can  much  more 
readily  find  means  of  employing  his  savings  more  profitably 
in  other  employments  than  can  the  Frenchman;  and,  lastly, 
because  he  Avould  always  have  the  large  proprietor  close  at 
hand,  or  the  capitalist  Avho  longs  to  become  a  man  of  acres, 
tempting  him  with  ready  money,  whereas  in  great  part  of 
France  wealthy  purchasers  are  as  rare  as  sellers. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  revert  to  more  important  chapters  of 
this  great  subject  than  those  which  relate  to  mere  jdiilosophical 
conceptions  or  antiquarian  fancies.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  share  in  certain  jirevailing  afiprehensions  of  danger  to  the 
right  of  property  ;  believing  that  the  causes  which  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  principle  in  its  integrity  are  stronger, 
upon  the  whole,  in  the  present  stage  of  society,  than  those 
Avhich  tend  to  its  extinction  or  suspension.  But,  not  belonging 
in  any  sense  to  the  ‘  positive  ’  school,  and  having  no  fixed 
opinion  as  to  the  progressive  course  of  humanity  being  con- 
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fined  to  this  or  that  particular  groove,  wc  abstain  from  in¬ 
flicting  any  general  theories  as  to  the  future  on  our  readers. 
Enough  for  us  the  fact,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  property  is 
in  our  time  (as  it  has  often  been  before)  boldly  and  seriously 
questioned.  Some  confine  the  proposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
‘  property  in  land.’  On  this  point  we  must  take  leave  to  differ 
from  them  altogether.  We  cannot  find  any  real  standing-point 
between  admitting  the  right  of  property  as  regards  land  and  as 
regards  other  articles  of  use  or  enjoyment.  We  do  not  admit 
any  sacredness  as  attaching  either  to  the  one  kind  of  property 
or  the  other.  We  believe  both  to  stand  on  the  same  footing — 
that  of  mere  convention  or  usage.  And  we  are  sure  that  the 
owner  of  land  has  much  less  absolute  control  of  his  own — is 
more  obliged  by  usage  to  share  the  enjoyment  of  it  with 
others — than  the  owner  of  money.  But  this  is  no  place  nor 
occasion  for  entering  on  so  wide  a  disquisition,  and  we  only 
thus  far  notice  it  to  prevent  our  own  views  from  being  misap¬ 
prehended.  At  all  events,  Ave  hope,  by  acknoAvledging  our 
own  full  toleration  of  the  vieAvs  from  which  Ave  differ,  to  escape 
Mr.  Mill’s  condemnation  of  people  Avho  make  no  alloAvance 
for  their  oi)ponents.  ‘  They  haA'e  never  throAvn  themselves 
‘  into  the  mental  jmsition  of  those  who  think  differently  from 
*  them,  and  considered  Avhat  such  persons  may  have  to  say ; 
‘and  consequently  they  do  not,  in  any  jmoper  sense  of  the 
‘  AA’ord,  knoAV  the  doctrine  AA'hich  they  themselves  profess.’* 

BetAveen  the  determined  opponent  of  the  right  of  property, 
and  the  upholder  of  things  as  they  are,  Mr.  Mill  noAv  assumes 
the  position  of  arbitrator.  And  he  thus  introduces  the  scheme 
of  mediation  Avhich  he  propounds  in  his  recent  Preface  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Land  Tenure  Keform  Association  : — 

‘An  active  and  influential  portion  of  the  Avorking-classes,’  sjiys  Mr, 
Mill,  ‘  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  private  projHjrty  in  land  is  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  and  that  the  land  ought  to  be  resumed,  and  managed  on  account 
of  the  State,  compensiition  being  made  to  proprietors.  Some  of  these 
reformers  look  with  jejilousy  on  any  relaxation  of  the  land  monopoly, 
thinking  that  an  increase  of  the  number  of  landed  j)roprietors  Avould 
strengthen  the  obstacles  to  a  general  resumption  of  the  land.  But  even 
from  their  point  of  vieAV,  there  is  anotlier  side  to  the  question  ;  since,  in 
a  country  like  this,  Avhere  there  is  not,  as  in  Ireland  and  France,  an 
intense  competition  among  the  labouring  classes  lor  land  (raising  it  far 
above  its  reasonable  value),  Avhatever  brings  more  land  into  the  market 
tends  to  loAver  its  price,  and  diminishes  the  amount  of  compensation 
which,  if  the  views  of  these  reformers  Avere  to  prevail,  the  nation  Avould 
have  to  pay  to  the  landowners. f  ^leanwhile,  so  long  as  land  is  private 

*  Essiiy  on  Liberty. 

t  Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  under  which  this  proposition  is 
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property,  wliatever  facilitates  its  passing  into  new  hands  tends  to 
increase  its  productiveness,  and  thereby  its  usefulness  to  the  nation  at 
large,  since  those  among  the  owners  who  are  least  provided  with  skill, 
enterprise,  and  capital,  are  those  who  are  under  the  strongest  induce¬ 
ment  to  sell  their  land.  The  Society,  therefore,  venture  to  hope  that 
even  the  most  extreme  section  of  land  reformers  will  not  reject  this  first 
part  of  their  programme,  while  they  are  assured  of  the  support  to  this 
extent,  of  many  whose  ideas  of  land-tenure  reform  go  farther.’  = 

Such  is  the  pregnant  passage  in  which  Mr.  iSIill  opens  to  us 
the  leaves  of  his  Sibylline  l)(K)k.  Reject  this,  and  a  w'orse  [ 

thing  will  come  to  you.  This  is  the  simple  meaning  of  his  i 

offer  of  terms,  made  with  the  calm  dignity  of  one  who  has,  or  I 
believes  he  has,  the  means  of  enforcing  what  he  threatens  or  P 
advises.  Mr.  Mill  occupies  two  distinct  positions  in  our  eyes.  - 

As  a  philosophical  exj)oundcr  of  political  truths,  especially  in  I 

the  economical  bi’anch,  it  is  not  easy  to  grapj)le  with  him,  both  I 

on  account  of  his  power  of  reasoning  and  of  his  high  authority  f 

with  those  who  cannot  perhaps  fully  apprehend  his  reasoning. 

Ills  ‘  ipse  dixit  ’  is  quite  as  imperious  with  many  minds  as  that  I 
of  Aristotle  in  days  gone  by.  But  in  his  other  capacity  he  is 
much  greater  still.  lie  is  the  ‘  master  of  legions,’  with  whom 
it  is  unprofitable  to  argue.  ‘  We  ’  w'ill  have  it  so.  We  might  I 
ask  more,  but  we  offer  a  compromise.  Take  or  refuse  at  your  T 
peril.  If  you  accept,  I  will  at  all  events  do  my  best  to  hold  1 
iny  associates  to  the  bargain.  If  you  refuse,  I  wash  my  hands  , 
of  your  affairs.  I  depart,  and  my  place  will  be  taken  by  seven 
sinrits  worse  than  myself.  I  surrender  you  to  the  Commune, 
the  ‘  International,’  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  have  only  one  course  to  follow  our¬ 
selves,  one  advice  to  tender  to  the  doubtful — which  is,  to  keep 
entirely  distinct  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  side  of  this  ! 
question.  Let  us  argue  on  the  views  of  Mr.  Mill,  his  allies, 
and  his  opponents,  as  calmly  and  as  abstractedly  as  if  the 
whole  subject  •were  one  of  scientific  truth  alone.  Let  us 
arrive  at  that  truth  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Let  us  not  be  [ 
diverted  for  one  moment  from  the  search  by  suggestions  from  ' 
others,  or  such  as  grow  in  our  own  minds,  as  to  the  inconvenient 
consequences  on  public  opinion  of  this  or  that  conclusion,  as  to 

advanced,  we  cannot  accept  it  without  hesitation.  It  is  true  that  the 
fact  of  nmcli  land  being  brought  into  the  market  (from  whatever  cause)  i 
must  have  a  tendency  to  lower  its  price.  But  then  it  is  true,  on  the  | 

other  hand,  that  the  removal  of  ‘  remains  of  feudality  ’  that  is,  the  I 

rendering  land  more  easily  sjilcable,  would  tend  to  enhance  its  price.  ^ 
Which  tendency  would  prevail  in  the  present  instance  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  anticipate. 
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the  clangers  to  society  which  may  result  from  maintaining  it. 
These  are  matters  for  secondary  consideration — to  be  sifted  in 
the  second  sieve  through  which  thought  on  this  subject  must 
pass,  if  it  is  to  be  bolted  thoroughly.  Let  us  establish  true 
princiides  first :  study  concession  or  modification  afterwards. 

And  there  is  one  point  of  view  under  which  the  work  of 
opposing  mere  levelling  tendencies  has  been  rendered  a  little 
easier  in  this  generation  than  in  the  last.  Time  was,  when, 
in  the  prevailing  radical  school  of  that  day,  the  appeal  to 
numbers  was  held  irresistible.  The  ascertained  sense  of  the 
majority  was  held  decisive  ;  not,  of  course,  of  what  was  to  be 
believed,  but  of  what  was  to  be  done.  ‘  The  greatest  good  of 
‘  the  greatest  number  ’  was  held  to  be,  for  legislative  purposes, 
what  the  greatest  number  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  good. 
It  is  singular  to  note  how  completely  the  present  race  of 
extreme  political  thinkers  have  deviated  from  this  time-honoured 
canon  of  belief.  To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  head  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  recent  English  vindications  of  the  Parisian 
Commune — we  do  not  mean  of  its  violence  and  excesses,  but 
of  the  principle  of  its  usur|iation.  Its  leaders  boldly  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  which  minorities  in  their  eountry  had  hitherto 
tacitly  assumed.  We  are  not  France,  they  honestly  avow’ed, 
but  we  are  something  better  and  greater  than  France.  We 
know  that  the  majority  would  disavow  us,  and  that  if  they 
could  they  would  expel  or  shoot  us :  we  hold  our  own  against 
the  majority.  We  claim  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  superior  in- 
telligenee,  superior  honesty.  We  claim  it  because  it  is  the 
vocation  of  France  to  be  under  laws  which  shall  subject  capital 
to  labour,  whether  France  recognises  its  vocation  or  no; 
because  we  alone  can  frame  such  laws,  and  w’e  alone  can 
enforce  them.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  what  are  popularly 
termed  the  ‘  positivist  ’  organs  of  opinions  in  this  country  to 
show  that  we  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated  in 
our  description  of  these  sentiments.  We  must  again  abstain 
from  discussing  their  philosophical  value ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  for  our  own  parts  we  should  deem  it  harder  work  to 
encounter  a  Benthamite  than  a  Positivist  in  the  arena  of  con¬ 
troversy  :  though  we  should  prefer  the  former  antagonist  if  it 
came  to  a  question  of  votes  de  Juit. 

The  remedial  measures  which  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  suggest 
have  been  long  before  the  j)ublic,  and  have  excited  much 
recent  controversy.  The  first  is  ‘  to  claim,  for  the  benefit  of 
‘  the  State,  the  interception  by  taxation  of  the  future  un- 
‘  earned  increase  of  the  rent  of  land,  which  is  continually  taking 
‘  place,  without  any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely 
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*  through  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth.’  This  was 
already  proposed  by  him,  long  ago,  in  his  ‘  Principles  of  Poli- 
‘  tical  Economy.’ 

‘  Suppose,’  ho  says  in  that  work,  ‘  tlierc  is  a  kind  of  income  tliat 
constantly  tends  to  incroiise,  witliout  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  on  the 
])art  of  the  owners  ;  these  owners  constituting  a  class  in  the  community, 
whom  the  natural  course  of  things  progressively  enriches,  consistently 
with  complete  |)fissivem‘ss  on  their  parts;  in  such  a  case  it  would  he 
no  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  private  property  is  grounded,  if 
the  StJite  slundd  appropriate  this  increase  of  wealth,  or  part  of  it,  as  it 
arises.  .  .  .  Now  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  rent.  The  ordinary 
progress  of  society  whioli  increases  in  wealth,  is  at  all  times  tending  to 
increase  the  incomes  of  landlords  ;  to  give  them  a  greater  amount  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  independently 
of  any  trouble  or  outlay  incurred  by  themselves.  They  grow  richer, 
as  it  were,  in  their  sleep ;  without  working,  risking,  or  economising. 
What  claim  have  they,  on  the  general  principles  of  social  justice,  to 
this  accession  of  riches  ?  ’ 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  matter  so  controvertible  as 
‘  the  general  principles  of  social  justice,’  and  confining  ourselves 
to  the  safer  ground  of  social  expediency — regarding  pro{)erty 
in  any  form  as  guaranteed  to  its  owners  only  for  the  public 
benefit — we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  INIill’s  reasoning  admits  in 
the  abstract  of  answer,  or  even  of  discussion.  But  then,  if 
propounded  as  a  philosophical  theory,  his  scheme  should  surely, 
on  ‘  general  ])rinciples  of  social  justice,’  apply  to  all  property 
alike.  On  what  real  ground  does  the  distinction  betw'een  one 
class  of  it  and  another,  for  the  present  purpose,  rest  ?  Mr.  iSIill 
and  his  followers  assume  such  a  distinction  throughout,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  to  prove  it.  Does  not  railway  property 
‘  tend  to  increase  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  owners  ?  ’  and  mining  property  ?  and  many  other  kinds  of 
property,  which  improve,  in  a  flourishing  condition  of  things, 
merely  by  partaking  in  the  general  impulse  upwards  ?  Why 
should  such  increase,  in  the  case  of  land,  ho  confiscated,  and 
left,  in  other  cases,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  equally  undeserving 
ow'ners  ?  And,  again,  why,  in  propounding  this  doctrine,  does 
Mr.  Mill  s{)eak  only  of  the  ‘  land  ow’ners  ’  as  a  w'ealthy  class 
apart,  such  as  we  see  them  in  England  ?  Does  he,  or  does  he 
not,  mean  his  proposition  to  be  as  general  in  practice  as  it 
appears  to  be  in  theory?  Does  he  mean  that  the  peasant 
proprietor  in  France — the  small  house  and  suburban  proprietor 
all  the  world  over — ought  in  justice  and  expediency  to  submit 
to  a  periodical  overhauling  of  his  accounts,  and  the  deduction 
from  his  gains  of  all  which  may  result  from  improvements 
owing  to  no  sacrifice  of  his  own  ?  And,  if  he  does  not  mean 
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all  this,  will  he  find  it  easy  to  ])ersuade  mankind  that  his  plan 
— with  all  its  outward  appearance  of  equity — is  not,  in  reality, 
a  crusading  movement  against  one  distinct  and  unpopular  class, 
the  large  proprietors  of  this  country  ? 

The  second  remedy  suggested  is  one  which — with  all  respect 
for  the  authorities  which  propound  it — really  does  not  deserve 
more  than  the  slightest  passing  notice.  Mr.  Mill  is  very 
indignant  at  the  abuses  hitherto  committed  under  cover  of 
Inclosure  Acts.  Common  lands  have  been  allotted  to  the  lords 
of  manors  without  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  commoners. 
‘  The  Society  regard  this  disposal  of  common  lands  as  an 
‘  iniquity,  and  demand  that  it  should  entirely  cease.’  That  is, 
we  suppose,  they  demand  that  Parliament  should  cease  hence¬ 
forth  to  legislate  in  this  way,  under  pain  of  nullification  of  its 
edicts  by  the  Society’s  ideal  Commune,  superior  to  all  Parlia¬ 
ments.  But,  since  the  Society,  or  at  least  Mr.  Mill  who 
represents  it,  is  ‘  willing  to  respect  existing  possessions,’  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  object  it  proposes  worth  all  this  expendi¬ 
ture  of  high  principle  and  indignation.  The  available  common 
lands  in  this  country  are  now  so  trifling  in  point  of  extent, 
that  the  surrender  of  them  all  to  the  public,  for  distribution 
among  peasant  proprietors  or  otherwise,  would  be  a  measure 
productive  only  of  the  most  partial  and  temporary  effects. 
Our  still  extensive  unoccupied  tracts  of  unavailable  mountain 
and  moor  form  a  fund  of  a  vci-y  different  description,  but 
worthless  for  such  purposes  as  these,  so  long  as  a  new  and 
accessible  world  o])ens  its  millions  of  square  miles  to  the 
emigrant.  It  would  hardly  better  the  condition  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
clients — the  landless  ‘  prolctaires  ’  as  French  fancy  terms  them 
— to  trans])lant  some  thousands  of  them  to  Skiddaw  Forest 
and  the  Yorkshire  moors,  let  alone  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
highlands.  Mr.  Syme,  indeed,  believes  in  thirty-two  million 
acres  in  the  United  Kingdom  lying  waste,  ‘  though  fully  one- 
‘  half  is  capable  of  cultivation.’  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  iSIlll 
—who  knows  the  economical  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  capable  ’ — 
would  indorse  this  hopeful  statement. 

But  it  is  of  little  use  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  scheme  like 
Mr.  Mill’s,  unless  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  is  propounded 
in  earnest.  If  it  merely  represents  an  ingenious  suggestion 
which  has  passed  though  a  mind  overfloAving  with  speculation 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  it  were  best  to  decline  so  barren 
an  investigation.  Where  Mr.  Mill  finds  his  ‘  active  and  in- 
‘  fluential  portion  of  the  Avorking  classes  ’  who  have  adopted 
the  opinion  that  private  property  in  land  is  ‘  a  mistake,’  we 
really  cannot  tell.  We  all  know  very  Avell  that  there  is  a 
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]>ortion  of  the  working  classes — how  influential  it  were  hard 
to  say,  how  active  the  smoking  ruins  of  Paris  can  testify — 
who  have  adopted  the  doctrine  that  all  private  property  is  a 
mistake.  And  we  all  know  that  there  is  a  certain  school  of 
higher-bred  philosophers — crotchet-inongei’s,  some  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  call  them — who  apply  this  socialistic  doctrine  to  realty, 
while,  for  some  reason  beyond  i)ur  logic,  they  abstain  from  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  ])crsonalty'.  But  these,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  of  a 
very  ditferent  class  from  the  advanced  ])ollticians  among  our 
■working  men.  A\diere  these  last  are  communistic  at  all,  their 
communism  rests  on  far  broader,  we  might  almost  say,  far 
more  rational,  bases.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  fairer  than 
the  mode  in  Avhich  iNIr.  Odger,  for  instance,  proposes  to  deal 
with  Mr.  Mill’s  little  jdan : — 

‘  While  I  hold  it,’  he  says,  ‘  to  be  a  more  liberal  scheme  than  any  I 
have  yet  met  with  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  fail,  were  it  set  forth  ns  final,  to  sjitisfy  the  people.  He  suggests 
the  propriety  of  estimating  the  present  value  of  the  land,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  owners  in  future  from  exacting  a  largei-  amount  of  rentJil.  If  Par¬ 
liament  possess  the  power  to  do  this  (and  it  does),  it  has  the  power  of 
cjirrying  out  also  a  still  greater  reform,  at  some  future  date,  a  reform 
such  as  I  propose;  that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  people  by  ])urch!ise.  I  support  Mr.  Mill’s  j)ropos{d  because  it 
will  not  only  limit  the  drain  upon  the  people  by  landlords,  but  would,  | 
if  adopted,  prevent  the  amount  reejuisite  lor  making  the  land  national  I 
])roperty  from  being  increased  by  delay.’  {Cotemporary  Itevieiv,  F 
August  1871.)  E 

Such  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  incline  on  wliich  theorists  J 
who  begin  with  the  principle  that  jtrojterty  (in  land  or  aught  ! 
else)  is  ‘  robbery  ’  soon  find  themselves  descending.  They  ^ 
advance  their  principle,  atid  then  suggest  a  compromise  ;  they  ' 
are  met  by  the  scornful  answer  that  compromise  with  robbery  is 
out  of  the  question,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  national  compounding 
of  felony,  that  individual  appro])riators  of  the  foodof  tlm  public 
may  be  dealt  with  more  or  less  mildly,  according  as  they  show 
themselves  penitent  for  the  sins  of  their  class ;  but  that  the 
system  must  come  down  altogether,  or  not  at  all ;  and  so  we 
are  launched  into  full  ‘  agrarianism.’ 

We  can  pursue  a  discussion  so  evidently  unprofitable — an  I 
attempt  to  make  parallel  lines  meet,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  succeed — no  farther.  For  our  j)urpose  we  must  look  I 
at  society  as  it  exists.  We  must  recognise  that  the  tendency  | 
of  our  industrial  age  is  towards  the  accumulation  of  land ;  that  r 
legislation  may  indeed  counteract  this  despotically,  but  can¬ 
not,  consistently  with  freedom  of  action,  seriously  Impede  it. 
The  prospect  may  be  a  doubtful  one ;  it  is  certainly  to  many 
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minds,  not  an  invitinj;  one.  None  of  us  who  are  addicted 
to  political  speculation  on  coining  events,  none  who  really 
desire  the  maintenance  of  English  comfort  and  English  great¬ 
ness,  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  tokens  which  mul¬ 
tiply  in  some  parts  of  our  country  of  the  concentration  of 
the  right  to  the  soil  in  few  hands ;  and  although  this  is 
not  really  more  the  case  in  respect  of  landed  than  of  other 
property,  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  change  are  more 
marked  and  more  menacing.  Most  of  us  who  arc  (dd 
enough,  and  who  arc  familiar  with  the  local  history  of  any 
particular  rural  district,  have  traced,  and  lamented,  the  dis¬ 
appearance,  once  gradual,  now  rapid,  of  small  estates ;  the 
rooting  up,  here  and  there,  of  a  nest  of  yeomen  and  small 
freeholders  or  long  leaseholders;  the  absorption,  more  com¬ 
monly,  of  the  old-fashioned  esquire,  with  his  few*  fertile  fields, 
his  share  of  pasturage,  his  cherished  little  tract  of  w'oodland, 
and  his  old  manor-house  rich  in  traditions,  by  his  great  absentee 
neighbour.  More  than  this,  many  of  us  have  Avatched  Avith 
their  OAvn  eyes  the  outAvard  evidences  of  that  change  Avhich 
our  decennial  census  seems  to  confirm — the  actual  depopulation 
of  not  inconsiderable  tracts  of  country,  the  shrinking  of  the 
village,  the  disappearance  of  the  knot  of  cottages,  the  effacing 
of  local  colour,  the  consolidation  of  some  little  district  of  varied 
rural  features  into  a  dull  tract  composed  of  a  few  large  fields 
and  dotted  at  great  distances  Avith  spacious  farmhouses.  The 
decayed  church-village,  isolated  in  a  Avide  tract  of  arable,  with 
the  site  of  former  streets  only  indicated  by  the  inequalities  of 
surface  which  mark  the  ground  plan,  is  no  imaginary  picture 
now,  nor  confined  to  Ireland. 

Of  course  Ave  knoAv  that  there  is  plenty  of  compensation  to 
be  found,  in  an  economical  sense,  for  the  repulsive  features  of 
a  change  like  this,  lint  an  instinct,  stronger  than  economical 
reasoning,  assures  us  that  it  is  Avrong  notAvithstamling.  A  state 
of  satraps  and  dependents  is  not  a  state  Avhich  can  really'  thrive 
The  reader  may  term  our  language  exaggerated  if  he  please 
Let  him  make  any  reasonable  correction  from  his  OAvn  expe¬ 
rience  or  rciisoning.  lJut  much  of  truth,  unhappily,  Avill  remain 
behind.  And  the  impression  left  on  impartial  minds  will,  Ave 
fear,  be  this — that  though  it  is  dlHicult  to  suggest  any'  but 
artificial  remedies  for  a  condition  of  things  produced  by  sub¬ 
sisting  natural  causes  ;  though  community  of  property  be 
a  dream,  community  of  land,  or  ‘  agrarianism,’  a  mere  fallacy — 
yet,  Avhen  we  have  to  our  own  minds  satisfactorily  confuted 
all  the  theories  of  revolutionists,  and  established  the  existing 
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system  on  a  logical  basis,  the  ominous  question  will  recur:  Can 
it  last,  and  what  will  be  its  end? 

It  is  a  question  which  the  young  aspirant  in  political  research 
and  the  veteran  fauatic  are  alike  ready  to  answer  off-hand; 
the  first  confident  in  that  recurring  youth  of  society  over  which 
he  exults,  the  other  with  a  faith  in  theories  which  the  failure 
of  one  experiment  after  another  has  done  nothing  to  abate. 
Tamer  thinkers  than  these  turn  away  from  the  problem  wdth  a 
cheerless  sense  of  inadequacy  to  deal  w'ith  it,  and  a  faint  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  general  principle  that  problems  left  to  themselves, 
without  injudicious  interference  or  restriction,  will  settle  in  the 
right  way  at  last.  We  can  but  patiently  enrol  ourselves  in 
the  latter  class ;  and  point  out,  in  the  meantime,  one  inqwrtant 
matter  in  which  the  ominous  tendencies  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  may  to  a  certain  extent  w'ork  out  their  own  cure,  and 
may  possibly  be  helped  to  work  it  out  more  effectually  by 
extraneous  help,  without  undue  interference  with  liberty. 

The  English  landlord-and-tenant  system,  to  which  land- 
holding  in  all  other  countries  w’here  there  is  abundance  of 
floating  capital,  as  we  have  seen,  more  or  less  inclines  to  ap¬ 
proximate,  rests,  as  society  advances,  more  and  more  on  simple 
contracts  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  by  the  tenant  and  the 
jiaymcnt  of  rent  to  the  owner.  And  it  is  obvious  how  greatly 
this  inelination  of  things  is  increased  by  the  enlargement  of 
estates.  There  are,  in  truth,  whole  districts  in  the  hands  of 
absentee  and  non-resident  projirietors,  or  of  trustees  for  such 
proprietors,  in  which,  were  it  not  that  custom  has  established  a 
ditterent  nomenclature,  the  tenant  might  practically  be  termed 
the  owner,  and  the  owner  an  annuitant ;  the  agent,  who  really 
transacts  the  business  of  the  estate,  gradually  assuming  the 
position  of  an  arbitrator  between  the  two.  Custom  and  mutual 
forbearance  have  by  degrees  fenced  the  nuked  contract  in  which 
the  relation  began  with  a  growth  of  recognised  usages,  until 
something  resembling  a  joint  proprietorship  has  been  established 
between  the  two  principal  parties. 

‘The  trust,’  says  Mr.  Wren  Iloskynsfon  the  English  system)  ‘which 
tlie  ownersliip  of’  land  brings,  as  well  as  its  occupation,  if  these  are 
divided,  is  enforced  by  penalties  as  incxonible  as  those  of  natund  law. 
The  pressure  of  the  re.sponsibility  increa.ses  with  every  step  in  agricul¬ 
tural  advancement,  till  the  rights  of  one  ago  b(?come  the  wrongs  of 
another.  Modes  of  settlement,  carving  out  tlie  proprietary  interest 
into  a  series  of  limited  estates  for  life,  and  “  in  remainder,”  each  in 
succession  barren  of  power  and  motive  to  meet  the  wants,  the  im¬ 
provements,  the  discoveries  of  the  times,  present  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  same  thing  before  the  rivalry  of  the  farm  was  a  world  struggle. 
The  increased  energy  and  activity  of  the  tenant  demand  the  outlay  of 
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capital  by  tlic  landlord  before  Ids  own  can  be  safely  thrown  into  the 
partnership ;  for  such  the  relation  practically  is  in  England,  and  such  it 
must  become  wherever  the  English  system  prevails.  The  “  expenses  of 
land  ”  are  the  familiar  theme  of  every  man  of  busine.ss.  Nothing  is 
more  common  tlian  to  hear  the  wealthy  and  unfettered  fee-simple 
owner  complain  of  the  voracious  demands  of  his  landed  property  lor 
buildings,  draining,  cottages,  and  other  necessjiry  improvements  ex¬ 
acted  by  the  time ;  and  those  who  give  most  attention  to  the  debtor 
and  creditor  history  of  their  estates  are  best  alive  to  the  fact  that 
landed  property  has  becfune  more  like  a  business  than  a  mere  income. 
It  is  so,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  ought  to  be  .so.  The  soil  was  mtt 
meant  for  idle  enjoyment,  even  by  its  unoccupying  owner.’  {Cobdeu 
Club  Essays,  p.  115.) 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  as  surely  as  the  present  state  of 
industry,  aiul  of  freedom  to  employ  it,  tends  towards  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  fee-simple  of  land  in  few  hands,  so  surely  does 
it  tend  to  render  the  jmssession  of  that  fee-simple  either  barren 
—a  mere  right  to  draw  an  annuity — or  a  right  to  be  enjoyed 
only  in  partnership  with  the  actual  occupier.  An  incipient  co¬ 
operative  system  is  created,  of  which,  should  revolution  keep 
at  a  distance,  another  generation  is  sure  to  see  a  fiir  more 
extensive  development.  Call  England  a  community  of  30,000 
landowners  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  farmers,  and  Mr.  Cliffc 
Leslie’s  indignant  view  of  the  situation  seems  at  first  sight 
justified.  Call  it  a  community  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  occuj)ier3 
and  a  considerable  number  of  annuitants  maintained  by  those 
occupiers,  and  a  very  different  picture  is  presented  to  the 
mind’s  eye.  And  yet  is  the  difference  between  the  two  sup¬ 
positions  really  so  very  great,  and  is  it  not  one  which  tends  to 
continual  diminution  ?  And  may  not  imagination,  since  we 
are  thus  far  embarked  under  her  seductive  guidance,  picture 
to  us,  at  a  distance  relatively  small,  the  third  element  entering 
into  this  general  co-operative  scheme — the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
elevated  in  position  by  the  Increasing  demand  for  the  services 
of  a  more  limited  number  of  hands  (a  paradox,  but  true)  and 
by  the  pressure  of  emigration,  becoming  by  degrees  himself 
comparatively  inde|)endent ;  protected  not  merely  by  contract, 
but  by  usage  supplementing  contract,  and  developing  into  a 
new  partner  in  the  concern  ? 

Is  it  practicable  or  desirable  to  accelerate  this  process, 
whereby  the  occupying  tenant  is  assuming  more  and  more  the 
character  of  an  associate  with  his  landlord,  by  enactments  con¬ 
ferring  on  him  more  or  less  of  fixity  of  tenure  ?  practicable, 
that  is,  without  mischievously  restraining  freedom  of  alienation, 
and  without  approaching  towards  the  evils  of  agrarian  legisla¬ 
tion?  These  are  questions  of  extreme  delicacy  as  well  as 
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importance,  and  cannot  be  taken  up  in  a  mere  cursory  way. 
Our  Irish  land  law  is  generally  defended  merely  for  Irish 
reasons — as  one  called  for  by  the  s])ecial  necessities  of  an 
artificially  produced  state  of  society.  It  remains  for  farther 
inquirers  to  examine  whether  it  may  not  be  justified  on  wider 
and  more  cosmoj)olitan  j^rounds;  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
sam})le  of  codification,  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
of  things  which  we  have  described  as  characteristic  of  modern 
society  in  wealthy  countries. 

The  next  great  palliative  of  the  evils,  hitherto  indeed  more 
apprehended  than  real,  which  threaten  the  country  from  the 
monopoly  of  so  much  of  her  soil  in  the  hands  of  few  owners, 
might  be  found  in  restriction  on  the  present  right  of  tying  up 
jwoperty  (landed  or  personal)  after  death.  We  do  not  speak  of 
this  as  a  measure  likely  to  prove  of  much  consequence  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  if  it  were  enacted  and  enforced  (which 
would  be  a  more  difficult  matter).  The  restrictions  on  the  free 
transfer  of  land  which  the  present  law  practically  imposes  are, 
we  arc  convinced,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  impngners  of 
the  existing  system.  When  ^Ir.  Wren  Iloskyns  tells  us  that 
‘  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  land  of  England  than  is  genc- 
‘  rally  believed  is  in  the  possession  of  tenants  for  life  so  heavily 
‘  burdened  Avith  settlement  incumbrances  th.at  they  have  not 
‘  the  means  of  improving  the  land  which  they  are  obliged  to 
‘  hold,’  it  is  almost  enough  to  point  to  the  general  aspect  of 
this  highly  cnltivaled  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  in  order  to 
convict  him  of  over-statement.  Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  relaxation  of  the  system  of  settlement,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  aids  the  great  cause  of  free  transfer  of  land,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  agricultural  improvement.  But  it  is  far  less  on 
economical  than  on  [K)litical  grounds  that  Ave  think  this  question 
one  of  the  most  pressing  of  those  Avhich  are  certain  to  hold  a 
large  share  in  the  sj)cculations  of  our  immediate  successors.  If 
property  in  land  is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  society  is  to  assume  more  and  more  the  democratic  form 
Into  Avhieh  it  is  noAV  growing,  avc  cannot,  for  our  OAvn  part, 
conceive  the  possibility  of  our  proprietors  being  much  longer 
alloAved  to  preserve  the  strange  j)rivilcge  Avhich  they  noAv  enjoy 
— unique,  Ave  believe,  in  Europe,  except  as  regards  some  noble 
fiefs  in  regions  Avhere  that  mcdiaival  distinction  is  still  kept  up 
— of  carving  out  future  estates  on  their  soil  for  hypothetical 
possessors,  and  ‘  solemnly  appealing,’  as  it  has  been  expressed, 

‘  from  one  generation  to  the  next.’  We  shall  be  told,  no  doubt, 
that  this  jwivilege  of  founding  and  providing  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  future  landed  families  is  one  peculiarly  consonant  to 
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English  feelings  and  traditions,  and  valued  as  highly  by  the 
yeoman-freeholder  where  he  exists,  and  by  the  creator  of 
a  new  suburban  demesne,  as  by  the  peer  or  the  millionnaire. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  but  only  to  some  extent ;  the 
creation  of  particular  estates  by  way  of  settlement,  in  small 
properties,  is  an  eccentricity  at  best;  while  it  is  the  recog¬ 
nised  system  of  our  aristocracy,  in  so  far  as  that  aristocracy  is 
least  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  and  of 
that  which  is  fast  approaching.  We  should  doubtless  be  deemed 
very  nearly  as  revolutionary  as  INIr.  Mill  himself,  were  we  to 
suggest  that  society  would  still  survive  and  flourish,  wealth 
would  accumulate,  and  the  demesnes  of  the  rich  would  continue 
to  adorn  the  land  as  they  do  now,  if  no  disposal  whatever  of 
property  after  death  by  deed  or  will  were  permitted  unless 
absolute,  saving  only  such  obvious  exceptions  as  justice  and 
public  policy  (lemand,  such  as  life  j)rovisiou  for  widows  and 
industrial  leases.  Nor  will  we  back  our  ju’oposal  by  humiliat¬ 
ing  threats,  or  suggestions  that  to  the  choice  between  this  pro¬ 
hibition  and  an  agrarian  law  we  may  come  at  last.  We  should 
wish  it  to  be  judged  on  its  merits  only,  and  leave  to  time  and  to 
the  thoughts  of  temi)erate  men,  the  care  to  remove  the  prejudices, 
as  for  our  own  j)art  we  believe  them  to  be,  which  at  [)resent 
militate  against  the  diminution  of  that  anomalous  and  irrational 
control  over  the  contingent  future  which  llritish  law  supposes 
and  encourages. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Leyal  Education.  1846. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  hy  Her  Majesty  to 
Inquire  into  the  Arranyements  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  of 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  the  Laio 
and  Jurisprudence.  1855. 

3.  Report  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  on  the  Gth 
July,  1870,  with  the  Address  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  on  the 
Formation  of  the  I^egal  Education  Association. 

4.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Legal  Education,  IHh 
and  2(Sth  July,  1871. 


E  propose  to  sketch  the  History  of  Legal  Education  in 
’  ’  England,  hoping  possibly  to  aid  the  determination  of 
two  questions  much  agitated — namely,  whether  barristers  are 
now  adecjuately  j)repared  for  the  performance  of  their  func¬ 
tions  ;  and  whether  solicitors  or  attornics  are,  or  are  not,  now 
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excluded  from  advantages  which  they  ought  to  possess  and  L 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed  ? 

However  startling  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  all  the  higher  judicial  offices 
in  this  country  were  filled  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  deans.  The  advocates  who  practised  in  the  secular 
as  well  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  were  exclusively 
clerical.  There  were  attornies  in  those  days,  but  no  barris¬ 
ters.  The  clergy  did  their  legal  work  ably,  though  not  always 
without  censure ;  but  in  1217  they  were  prohibited  by  canon 
from  acting  in  the  temporal  courts.*  The  change  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  mischievous  to  the  coinnmnity ;  important  duties  which 
had  previously  been  performed  by  men  of  skill  being  now  from 
necessity  committed  to  ])ractitioners  at  once  ignorant  and,  as 
it  soon  appcai'ed,  unscrupulous.  The  chronicles  of  Henry  HI. 
and  of  his  successor  present  a  frightful  and  marvellous  picture 
of  professional  corruption  and  extortion,  no  less  than  ten  out  r 
of  the  twelve  common  law  judges  having  been  convicted  of 
falsifying  records  and  taking  bribes  for  their  decisions.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  1290,  moved  by  the  complaints  and 
remonstrances  of  his  subjects,  Kdw'ard  I.  issued  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  addressed  to  his  chief  minister,  Henry  de  Lacy—  ■, 
the  famous  Earl  of  Lincoln — and  Lord  Chancellor  Burnell —  , 
the  greatest  law  reformer  of  his  age,  rescued  by  Lord  Camp-  I 
bell  from  oblivion.  The  Report  to  Parliament,  in  the  fid-  | 
lowing  year,  gave  a  startling  rejiresentation  of  the  venality  I 
and  ])r()ffigacy  which  prevailed  in  the  profession  generally,  and  I 
in  all  the  legal  offices,  high  and  low.  A  remedy  w'as  called  for 
to  correct  the  existing  evil.  Provision  was  also  required  for 
the  future;  the  country  dem.anding  a  new  race  of  candidates  for  L 
the  forum  and  the  bench,  from  which  the  clergy  had  for  nearly  I 
a  century'  been  excluded.  I 

To  accom|)lish  both  purposes,  the  great  monarch  then  on  the 
throne  issued,  in  the  year  1292,  with  the  sanction  of  I’arliament, 
a  second  commission,  Avhich  was  addressed  to  ilohn  dc  Met- 
tingham.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (one  of 
the  two  untainted  judges),  ‘  with  certain  associates,’  who  are 

*  Ccrtiiin  of  tlie  clergy  ap]K>ar  to  liave  disregiirded  the  prohibition. 

It  is  recorded  of  William  de  linssy,  a  learned  serjeant,  who  tlourished 
about  boo  years  ago,  that  having  been  called  to  account  for  profes¬ 
sional  nialpnictices,  lie  claimed  the  protection  of  his  holy  orders;  and, 
to  pnwe  his  privilege,  disclosed  the  clerical  tonsure.  Therefore  Sir 
Henry  Spelnian  sugge.sts  that  the  original  object  of  the  serjeant’s  coif 
was  to  conceal  the  tonsure  of  .such  renegade  ecclesiastics  as  practised  in 
the  secular  courts,  although  interdicted  by'  canon. 
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not  named.  These  Commissioners  were  directed  to  search 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  respectable  and  competent  at- 
tornies,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Superior  Courts,  then  fixed  at 
Westminster  by  Magna  Charta ;  the  Commission  declaring  that 
the  individuals  to  be  selected  should  alone,  and  none  else, 
practise  before  those  common  law  tribunals.  The  Commission 
further  directed — and  here  was  its  most  important  provision 
—that  students,  ‘  apt  and  eager,’  should  be  brought  up  from 
the  provinces  and  placed  in  proximity  to  the  Courts.  They 
were  to  be  chosen  with  discrimination  ;*  their  disposal  after¬ 
wards  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  in  whom 
a  large  authority  was  vested  by  the  w’ords  ‘  de  aliis  remancn- 
‘  tihuSyfiat  per  discretionem  a  discretion  exercised,  doubtless, 
with  the  concurrence,  if  not  by  the  direction,  of  Lord  Lincoln 
and  the  Chancellor,  both  evidently  the  moving  si)irits  in  the 
whole  affair.  The  fortunate  attornies,  chosen  to  displace  and 
supersede  their  unlucky  brethren,  had,  Ave  may  suppose,  on 
coming  to  the  Metropolis,  little  difficulty  in  finding  accommoda¬ 
tion.  But  with  the  young  students — the  upprenticii,  as  they 
were  called—  the  case  Avas  difterent.  Invited  by  the  State  for 
a  State  purpose,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  State  the 
advantages  and  protection  of  collegiate  education,  knoAvn  even 
at  that  early  j)eriod ;  implying  chambers  for  residence  and 
teachei’S  for  instruction,  in  social  combination.  Hence  the 
apprenticii  Avere  at  once  placed  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery — public 
offices,  Avhich,  retaining  their  ancient  designation,  are  noAV  to 
be  regarded,  in  the  words  of  Fortescue,  as  ‘  the  earliest  settled 
‘  places  for  students  of  the  laAv the  germ,  in  fact,  of  what  Sir 
EdAvard  Coke  calls  our  English  Juridical  University. 

The  design  Avas  not  merely  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard 
of  the  legal  profession,  but  to  open  to  all  classes  the  principles 
of  that  municipal  code  under  Avhich  they  lived,  as  distinguished 
from  the  civil  and  the  canon  jurisprudence,  then  t(X)  much 
affected  by  the  clergy,  and  sought  to  be  established  by  them. 
The  objects  contemplated  by  EdAvard  I.  and  his  ministers 
are  not,  indeed,  so  plainly  unfolded  by  the  Avords  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  by  the  steps  taken  almost  immediately  in  pursuance 
of  it,  by  sundry  regal  and  judicial  declarations,  and  by  nu¬ 
merous  formal  documents  and  contemporaneous  descriptions, 
all  supported  by  traditions  at  once  uniform,  authentic,  and 
venerable. 

ToAvards  the  close  of  EdAvard’s  reign,  folloAving  out  the 
scheme  of  the  Government,  Lord  Lincoln,  the  first  of  the 
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Commissioners — a  man  celebrated  for  munificence — surren¬ 
dered  his  town  mansion,  with  its  accompanying  advantages,  in  o 

Chancery  Lane,  to  a  body,  avc  are  told,  of  legal  professors  and  d 

their  piijnls.  This  fraternity  have  ever  since  been  distinguished  o 

as  ‘  the  ilonourable  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,’  the  first  and  the  I 

oldest  Inn  of  Court.*  Here  the  earl  died  in  1310,  the  Society  t< 

taking  its  name  from  his  title.  e 

The  second  Inn  of  Court,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  third, 
the  Middle  Temple,  although  of  great  military  or  knightly  v 

antiquity,  did  not  become  legally  scholastic  till  the  reign  of  1 

Edward  III.  I 

The  origin  of  Gray’s  Inn,  the  fourth  Inn  of  Co\irt,  is  that  1 

about  the  same  i)eri()d,  not  precisely  ascertained,  Lord  Gray  I  ' 
de  ^Vilton  granted  to  certain  legal  professors  and  apprcnticii  a  I  ’ 
lease  of  his  hostelry  in  Ilolborn.  I  ' 

All  these  bodies,  the  several  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery,  I  | 

proceeded  on  the  ])rinciple  of  a  collegiate  scheme,  under  the  I  , 
constant  superintendence  and  protection  of  the  Crown.  During  | 
the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  they  prospoi’cd.  In  Kichard  II.’s  | 
time,  l.'lHl,  they  were  iiivaded  by  Wat  Tyler  and  his  followers,  | 
who  destroyed  the  Temple  Records.  In  1450,  one  of  Jack  Cade’s 
declared  intentions  was  ‘  to  kill  all  the  lawyers,  and  pull  down  I 
‘  the  Inns  of  Court,’  which,  however,  with  the  Inns  of  Chancery  i 
annexed  to  them,  in  spite  of  some  popidar  reproaches,  were  | 
resorted  to  by  the  most  ]>romising  youths  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  | 
Inns  of  Court  having  the  senior,  the  Inns  of  Chancery  the 
junior,  apprcnticii.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  inmates  of  these  ' 
establishments,  more  especially  those  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  . 
were  not  only  numerous,  but  at  intervals  disorderly.  They 
became  in  fact  formidable  by  their  turbulence  to  their  more 
peaceful  neighbours,  the  citizens  of  London.  In  1454  a  pitched 
battle  Avas  fought  between  the  two  communities  in  Fleet  Street. 

AVho  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  on  this 
occasion  docs  not  appear;  neither  can  we  discover  on  Avhich  side 
victory  Avas  declared.  But  that  the  Inns  of  Chancery  cut  a  " 
jwominent  figure  in  the  combat  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that 
the  ])rincipals  of  Clijfonts,  of  FurnivaCs,  and  of  Barnards — 
])robably  ringleaders — Avere  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  Harford  (’astlc.  These  Incidents,  though  now 
ludicrous,  arc  evidence  of  groAvth  and  importance  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence. 


*  Tliinuc,  a  learned  ajiticpiarian  (praised  by  Camden),  writing  temp. 
Kliz.,  e.alLs  Lincoln’s  Inn  ‘the  ancientest  House  of  Court,  before  llte 
‘  Temple.' 
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Under  the  sway  of  the  Plantagenets  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
of  Chancery  had  acquired  a  settled  constitution  and  an  aca¬ 
demic  discipline ;  and  it  clearly  appears  that  the  men  turned 
out  by  them  proved  generally  the  most  eminent  of  the  nation. 
Describing  these  establishments  in  1464,  Chief  Justice  For- 
tescue  (who  had  veiy  early  become  a  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn) 
expresses  himself  thus : — 

‘  There  belong  to  the  law  ten  lesser  Inns,  and  sometimes  more, 
which  are  called  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  in  each  of  which  there  are  one 
hundred  students  at  the  least ;  and  in  some  of  them  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber,  though  not  constantly  residing.  The  students  are  for  the  most 
part  young  men.  After  they  have  made  some  progress  here,  and  arc 
more  advanced  in  years,  they  are  admitted  into  the  Inns  of  Court.  Of 
the.se  there  are  four;  in  the  least  frequented  of  which  there  are  about 
two  hundred  students.  In  these  greater  Inns  a  student  cannot  well  be 
maintained  under  28/.  a  year.  And  if  he  have  a  servant  to  wait  on 
him  (as  for  the  most  part  they  have),  the  expense  i.s  proportionably 
more.  The  students  are  sons  to  persons  of  (juality — those  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  rank  not  being  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and 
educating  their  children  in  this  way.  Knights,  barons,  and  the 
greatest  nobility  of  the  kingdom  often  jdace  their  children  in  those 
Inns  of  Court,  not  to  live  by  the  profession,  having  large  patrimonies  of 
their  own.  The  discipline  is  excellent,  and  the  mode  of  study  well 
adapted  for  proficiency.  Neither  at  Orleans,  nor  at  Angiers,  nor  at 
any  other  university  in  France  (Paris  excepted),  are  there  so  many 
students.’ 

In  Fortoscue’s  description  one  thing  is  observable  ;  he  says 
not  a  word  of  the  attornies,  who  by  degrees  became,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  sole  and  exclusive  occupants  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery.  How  this  came  about  is  a  mystery.  Having 
regard,  however,  to  the  comparative  ])aucity  of  the  English 
population  when  Fortcscue  wrote,  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
students  enumerated  by  him  (coming  up  to  2,000),  could  have 
been  all  of  the  j)atrician  or  even  of  the  equestrian  order.  On 
the  contrary,  the  majority  were  probably  poor  and  humble 
adventurers,  some  succeeding  and  some  failing  in  after  life. 
That  merit  and  ability,  however  obscure  the  candidate,  were 
not  excluded  from  the  ‘  thiridical  University  ’  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Hilling,  who  began  his  professional  studies 
as  an  attorney’s  clerk,  became  ultimately,  in  1470,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  nobility  and  of 
leading  county  families,  not  intending  to  practise  or  even  to 
become  members  of  tlie  legal  profession,  enjoyed  a  preference, 
which  gave  them  direct  access  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  without 
any  previous  resort  to  the  Inns  of  Chancery.  As  to  ordinary 
students  desiring  instruction  for  professional  avocations,  th 
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rule  was  that  their  legal  education  should  begin  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  indeed  belonged  to  them,  the  judges  being 
the  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

The  students  in  these  Inns  of  Chancery  were  of  all  grades,  ! 
some  contemplating  the  forum  and  some  attorneyship,  while 
others  had  an  ultimate  view  to  public  life  in  cither  House  of 
Parliament.  Not  a  few  were  satisfied  with  the  Inns  of  Chan¬ 
cery.  The  young  attornies  went  no  higher ;  while  those 
students  who  looked  to  become  county  magistrates,  with  merely 
law  enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  quarter  sessions,  rarely  [ 
ascended  to  an  Inn  of  Court.  ]Mr.  Justice  Shallow  ‘  of  Glos- 
‘  tershire,’  and  his  friend  ‘  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,’ 
were  both  of  ‘  Clement’s,’  and  were  both  content.  Justice 
Shallow  afterw'ards,  on  his  estate  in  the  country,  flattered  him-  ' 
self  that  he  was  still  ‘  talked  of  at  Clement’s  Inn.’  And 
Falstaff  says,  ‘I  do  remember  Shallow  at  Clement’s  Inn;’  j 
showing,  we  think,  that  Falstaff  himself  had  been  in  his  day 
of  that  ancient  society ;  but  most  probably  with  no  forensic 
aspirations.  ! 

Whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  derivation,  all  who  looked 
to  the  higher  departments  of  the  profession,  all  indeed  who 
intended  to  work  as  advocates  in  Court,  must  have  begun  their 
legal  studies  in  an  Inn  of  Chancery.  After  going  through  this  I 
indispensable  juvenile  novitiate,  they  moved  up  to,  and  were 
entered  of,  an  Inn  of  Court.  They  still  retained  the  ancient 
title  of  ayyrenticii.  Of  whom  there  were  three  classes ;  1.  | 

The  junior  apprenticii,  all  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery ;  2.  The 
senior  apprenticii,  who  instructed  the  juniors ;  and  .3.  The  1 
Apprenticii  ad  legem,  who  after  a  curriculum  of  eight  years,*  | 
and  after  strict  and  repeated  examinations,  w'ere  allowed  to  I 
practise  as  advocates  in  the  Courts.  Men  of  mark  and  dis¬ 
tinction  were  appointed  Readers,  who  lectured  and  conducted 
mootings  both  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 
The  curriculum  treated  by  Fortescue  as  venerable  had  probably 
existed  for  two  centuries  before  his  publication ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  had  himself  complied  with  the  discipline  which 
he  describes  with  a  laudation  seemingly  grateful.  Ilis  picture 
is  perhaps  too  highly  coloured,  es{)ecially  where  he  describes 
the  ‘  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ’  as  models  of  educational 
obedience.  But  the  account  has  never  been  impeached,  and 
has  been  constantly  quoted  and  relied  upon. 

In  the  Tudor  reigns,  when  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the 


*  Lord  Campbell's  duel' J  usticcs,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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English  language  came  exclusively  into  use,  the  term  appren- 
ticius  disappeared,  and  that  of  barrister  was  substituted.  The 
word  ban-ister  Avas  not  dei'ived  from  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice,  but  from  the  bar  at  which  exercises  were  performed  in 
the  halls  of  the  societies.  The  degree  of  barrister  was  not 
granted  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  acting  together  as  one  body, 
but  by  each  Inn  separately,  and  only  to  its  own  respective 
members. 

By  this  time  the  attoniies  had  inexplicably  acquired  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  and  gradually  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  their  business,  chambers  which  had  been  previously 
devoted  to  students.  They  resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inns 
of  Court ;  and  ultimately,  without  a  particle  of  discoverable 
authority,  asserted  a  dominion  of  their  own.  Very  considerable 
accommodation,  however,  Avas  still  reserved  by  them  for  pupils. 
Their  halls,  too,  Avere  kept  open  for  readings,  mootings,  and  ex¬ 
ercises.  Accordingly,  Ave  find  that  the  original  course  of  study 
Avas  adhered  to  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  Avho,  hav  ing  distinguished 
himself  at  Oxford,  began  his  legal  preparation  in  1498  at  NeAv 
Inn  (an  Inn  of  Chancery),  ‘  and  he  afterwards,’  Lord  Campbell 
tells  us,  ‘  belonged  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  Avere  taught,’  his 
lordshi[)  says,  ‘  the  more  profound  and  abstruse  branches  of 
‘  legal  science ;  ’  doubtless  meaning  the  subtleties  of  special 
pleading  and  the  refinements  of  conveyancing — the  Luav  of 
England  being  the  only  subject  taught.  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  early  ap[)ointed  Reader  to  Furnival’s  Inn,  where  he 
lectured  and  conducted  mootings  Avith  great  apjdause  for 
three  years.  Lord  Campbell  affii-ms  that  at  this  period 
‘  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  presented  the  discipline 
‘  of  a  Avell-constituted  university.  Law  Avas  systematically 
‘  taught,  and  sufficient  tests  of  proficiency  Avere  applied  before 
‘  the  degree  of  barrister  Avas  conferred,  entitling  the  aspirant 
‘  to  practise  as  an  advocate.’  High  descent  gave  no  release 
from  the  curriculum  Avhen  the  forum  was  contemplated.  Thus 
Chief  .Justice  Montagu,  Avhose  ancestor  accompanied  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  Avho  himself  founded  the  ducal  house  of  Manchester, 
was  sent  Avhen  still  very  young  to  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  and 
in  due  time,  having  been  entered  of  the  iMiddle  Temple,  Avas 
somueh  esteemed  for  learning  that  the  benchers  apiminted  him, 
in  1524,  ‘  Autumn  Reader,’  and  shortly  afterwards  ‘  Double 
‘  Reader,’  offices  Avhose  importance  Ave  can  hardly  now  estimate. 

Next  comes  a  laAvyer  toAvhom,  Lord  Campbell  says,  Ave  still 
look  up  Avith  reverence — Chief  Justice  Dyer.  After  a  success¬ 
ful  career  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  young  Dyer  Avas 
transferred  to  New  Inn,  an  Inn  of  Chancery ;  and  thence  after¬ 
wards,  in  1537,  to  the  Middle  Temple,  an  Inn  of  Court. 
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By  this  time,  however,  the  attornies  were  gradually  closing  j 
the  doors  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  against  students  for  the 
Bar,  Avhile  we  find  that  they  themselves  betrayed  a  singular 
eagerness  to  become  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But  in 
1557  an  imperative  order  was  pronounced  by  the  judges, 

‘  That  none  attorney  should  be  admitted  into  the  Inns  of 
‘  Court ;  and  in  all  admissions  that  this  condition  shall  be  irn- 
‘  plied,  that  if  he  that  shall  be  admitted  practise  any  attorney- 
‘  ship,  then  ipso  facto  he  shall  be  dismissed  ;  but  Avith  liberty 
‘  to  repair  to  the  Inn  of  Chancery  from  whence  he  came.’  The 
tone  of  this  order  evinces  the  dissatislaction  felt  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  against  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it ;  but  it  shows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  attornies  Avere  then  regarded  as 
proper  members  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  trust  of  their  j)osition.  Hence,  although  the  order,  and 
another  issued  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  1574,  ‘by  the 
‘  (Queen’s  Commandment,  Avith  the  advice  of  Her  Privy 
‘  Council  ’  and  the  judges,  gave,  avc  must  su])i»ose,  great 
offence  to  the  attornies,  they  did  not  venture  abst)lutely  to 
exclude  bai'-students  from  their  inns,  nor  did  they  attempt  to 
impede  the  Readers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Ave  find  that  Sir  KdAvard  Coke,  on  leaving  Cambridge  | 
in  1571,  began  his  legal  studies  at  Cliiford’s  Inn  (an  Inn  f 
of  Chancery'),  and  proceeded  thence,  in  1572,  to  the  Inner  ■ 
Temple.  In  1580  he  Avas  ajipointed  Reader  of  Lyon’s  Inn  (an  I 
Inn  of  Chancery),  Avhere  for  three  years  he  lectured,  Lord  j 
Campbell  tells  us,  ‘  to  students  of  hvAv  and  attornies  Avith  much  I 
‘  applause  ;  and  so  spread  forth  his  fame  that  crowds  of  clients  f 
‘  sued  to  him  for  his  counsel.’  *  In  Coke’s  time  there  Avere  I 
747  students  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery.f  But  in  course  of  the  1 
succeeding  half  century',  the  attornies,  having  acquired  a  mas-  j 
tery  over  the  Inns  of  Chancery — the  seminary  of  legal  educa¬ 
tion — though  they  did  not,  as  Ave  have  before  observed,  actually 
exclude  students  for  the  Bar,  yet  received  them  ungraciously 
(disregarding  the  benchers’  remonstrances),  so  that  on  the  8th 
of  November  1629,  Sir  MattheAV  Hale  having  quitted  ^lagda- 
len  College,  Oxford,  instead  of  resorting  to  an  Inn  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  solicited  admission  and  Avas  received  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
per  saltiini ;  thereby,  in  etiect,  terminating  one  element  of  the 
ancient  discipline  so  much  a]>proved  of  by  Fortcscue  and  Coke 
in  former  times,  and  lauded  so  Avarmly  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
our  OAvn.  Adverting  to  the  case  of  Sir  ]MattheAV  Hale,  his 


•  Chief  Justices,  p.  244. 
t  Lord  Burghley  :  Coll.  Pearce,  79. 
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lordsliip  observes,  ‘  that  the  custom  for  law  students  to  be  first 
‘  entered  of  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  before  being  admitted  of  an 
‘  Inn  of  Court,  seems  now  to  liave  become  obsolete;’  adding 
that  ‘  the  Inns  of  Chancery  were  by  this  time  entirely  aban- 
‘  (loned  to  the  attornies.’ 

The  attention  of  the  Government  having  been  at  last  directed 
to  tliis  encroachment  on  a  public  right,  it  appears  that  on  the 
16th  Aiwil,  16.30  (the  year  immediately  following  Sir  Matthew 
Hale’s  admission  at  Lincoln’s  Inn),  an  order  was  issued  by 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry  and  the  twelve  jmlges,  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council,  commanding  that  the  Inns  of  Chan¬ 
cery  ‘  should  hold  their  government  subordinately  to  the 
‘  benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  which  they  belonged ;  such 
‘  benchers  being  required  to  survey  the  Inns  of  Chancery 
‘  annually,  in  order  that  there  might  be  in  them  a  competent 
‘  number  of  chambers  for  students ;  declaring  also  that  any 
‘  attorney,  or  clerk,  or  other  officer  disobeying,  should  be 
‘  severely  punished.’ 

We  do  not  find  that  the  benchers  did  anything  to  carry  this 
order  into  execution.  The  Inns  of  Chancery  were  still  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  students,  ])robably  of  both  kinds.  Sir  Bulstrode 
Whitelock,  the  great  Commonwealth  lawyer,  says  that  in  his 
(lay  there  were  ‘  eight  Inns  of  Chancery,  but  in  none  of  them 
‘  so  many  students  as  in  Fortescuc’s  time;’  showing  that  these 
lower  hospitia  existed  then  as  educational  establishments, 
though  reduced  in  number  and  mutilated  by  mismanagement. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery  was,  after  the 
Restoration,  ag.ain  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  18th  .lune,  1665,  an  order  was  issued  whereby 
the  order  of  1 6.30  Avas  renewed  by  ‘  the  command  of  the  King’s 
‘Majesty;’  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  twelve  judges  (in¬ 
cluding  Sir  Matthew  Hale),  with  increased  solemnity,  enjoin¬ 
ing  not  only  that  ‘  the  Inns  of  Chancery  should  hold  their 
‘  government  subordinately  to  the  benchers  of  every  of  the 
‘  Inns  of  Court  to  which  they  belonged  ;  but,  moreover,  that 
‘  the  benchei*s  should  make  laws  for  governing  the  Inns  of 
‘  Chancery,  as  to  keeping  commons,  and  attending  and  per- 
‘  forming  exercises  according  to  former  usage.’  The  order  of 
1665  commanded,  secondly,  ‘  that  the  benchers  of  every  Inn 
‘  of  Court  should  cause  the  Inns  of  Chancery  to  be  examined, 
‘  that  there  might  be  a  competent  number  of  chambers  for 
*  students  ;  and  that  every  year  there  should  be  an  exact  sur- 
‘  vey  taken  that  the  chambers  allotted  for  that  purpose  were 
‘  accordingly  so  employed.’  These  orders  were  i)ublished,  in 
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1666,  by  Sir  AV.  Diigtlale,  with  the  sanction  of  tlic  Chief 
Justices  Bridgcman  and  Hale. 

This  order  of  1665  was,  we  believe,  disregarded  by  the 
benchers  in  like  manner  as  that  of  1 630.  They  made  no  ‘  laws 
‘  for  governing  the  Inns  of  Chancery,’  nor  do  we  find  that  they 
ever  instituted  tlie  annual  inspections  so  urgently  commanded. 
This,  however,  is  said  subject  to  correction  by  evidence  not  yet 
disclosed.  The  benchers  w  ere  perhaps  of  opinion  that  the  Inns 
of  Court — their  chief  care — were  not  likely  to  gain  much  by 
a  contest  Avith  the  managers  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  which, 
after  the  case  of  Lord  Hale,  had  ceased  to  be  of  necessity 
resorted  to  by  students  for  the  bar.  But  this  was  no  adequate 
excuse;  for  the  benchers,  backed  as  they  Avere  by  the  (lo- 
vernment,  and  suj)iMArted  by  the  judges,  might  easily  have 
recovered  the  Inns  of  Chancery  (a  task  still  open),  Avhich 
formed  not  only  component  parts,  but  Avere  in  fact  the  primary 
element,  of  the  Legal  University.  The  orders  of  1630  and 
1665  have  never  been  rcA'oked.  They  AA'ere  no  secret.  They 
Avere  formally  and  repeatedly  published  by  direction  of  the 
judges,  and  they  raise  a  question  of  interest  at  the  present 
crisis  Avhen  subscriptions  arc  asked  for  ‘  The  Ncav  School 
‘  of  LaAV.’  Describing  the  present  state  of  the  property  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  attornies,  and  misappropriated  for  tAvo  centuries, 
Mr.  Clode,  a  very  eminent  London  solicitor  (Avhose  remarks 
are  published  by  the  Royal  Commissionei*s),*  informs  us  ‘  that 
‘  every  Inn  of  Chancery  has  a  noble  hall,  in  fine  condition, 

‘  and  is  as  avcII  able  noAv  as  in  Fortescue’s  time  to  hold  a 
‘  hundred  students  each.’  Mr.  Clode  says  that  ‘  to  preserve 
‘  the  Inns  of  Chancery  as  public  property,  it  is  essential  that 
‘they  should  be  secured  by  Act  of  Barliament;’  and  as  it 
appears  that  there  are  noAv  but  seven  remaining,!  four,  if  not 
more,  having  mysteriously  disappeared,  he  thinks  it  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  fear  that  the  surviving  seven,  if  not  looked  after, 

‘  AV'ill  also,  in  the  course  of  years,  be  lost  to  the  [)rofession.’ 
He  is  clear  that  in  their  ‘  original  foundation  they  Avere  educa- 
‘  tlonal  establishments  for  laAv  students.  They  are  still  capable 
‘  of  being  restored  to  these  [)urposcs ;  and  few  persons  Avill  be 
‘  found  to  justify  the  present  use  made  of  their  funds  and 
‘  advantages ;’  a  remark  not  perhaps  intended  as  a  censure 

*  Report  1855,  p.  295. 

f  The  seven  Inns  of  Chancery  still  remaining  are — one  belonging 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  namely  Furnival’s;  three  belonging  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  namely  ClifTord’s,  Clement’s,  and  Lyon’s  ;  one  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  namely  New  Inn ;  and  two  belonging  to  Gray’s  Inn, 
namely  Staple  and  Barnard’s. 
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on  the  present  occupants,  who  merely  retain  avhat  they  possibly 
may  think  has  come  to  them  lej'itimately ;  although  no  one 
dealing  with  such  ‘  iirivileged  and  exempted  ’  property,  can 
gravely  affect  ignorance  of  the  notorious  public  trust  to  which 
it  is  subject,  and  by  which  it  is  bound.* 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  Inns  of  Chancery, 
whose  history  shows  how  the  attoriiies  contrived  to  bring  about 
the  educational  segregation  which  they  now  somewhat  clam¬ 
orously  deplore,  let  us  examine  the  career  of  the  superior 
bodies,  the  Inns  of  Court,  without  further  noticing  their 
disobedient  subordinates.  And  here  we  must  look  back  a 
little  to  ascertain  the  course  pursued  in  ‘  those  four  colleges, 
‘the  most  famous  of  all  Europe,  dedicated,  by  the  free  bounty 
‘  of  our  ancient  kings,  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  to 
‘  discharge  public  ancl  arduous  functions,  as  well  of  the  State 
‘as  of  Justice.’ t 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  each  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  was  governed  by  the  Chief  Reader  and  the  benchers. 
The  other  inmates  consisting  of  sub-readers,  utter  barristers, 
inner  barristers,  and  students.  There  were  no  permanent  or 
hired  officials — no  professors — no  tutors.  The  work  was  done 
by  members  selected  and  advanced  for  their  proficiency.  The 
young  student  who  had  quitted  his  Inn  of  Chancery,  was, 
after  three  years’  study  and  discipline,  called  by  the  Chief 
Reader  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  other  words  he 
became  an  Inner  Barrister  or  Barrister  of  the  Inn,  a  degree 
which  satisfied  him  if  he  had  no  view  to  practice.  If  he  meant 
to  follow  the  profession,  he  was  next  appointed  an  Utter  or 
Outer  Barrister ;  but  it  was  ordered  ‘  that  none  should  be 
‘called  to  the  Utter  Bar  except  by  the  General  Ordi- 
‘  nation  Council  in  term  time ;’  and  none  ivere  ‘  admitted  to 
‘  plead  in  any  of  the  Courts  in  Westminster,  or  to  subscribe 
‘  any  Action  or  Bill,  unless  he  were  for  five  years  an  Utter 
‘  Barrister,  continuing  that  time  in  the  exercise  of  learning.’  J 
Utter  Barristers  were  chosen  to  be  Sub-Readers,  and  next 
aspired  to  the  Chief  Readership,  which  gave  dominion  in  the 
Inn  while  the  office  lasted.  At  its  close  the  Chief  Reader 
became,  unless  otherwise  promoted,  a  Bencher. 

As  to  the  exercises,  we  take  the  following  account  from  a 
lecture  delivered  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  barrister,  now 
a  Bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.§  The  description  refers  to  the 

*  See  Attorney-General  v.  Morgan,  before  Sir  John  Leach  and  Lord 
Eldon,  2  Russ.,  306. 

t  Royal  Charter  of  13th  August,  1609. 

t  Order  of  1574.  §  Mr.  Mac(iueen,  Q.C. 
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Middle  Temple ;  but  the  course  pursued  in  the  other  Inns  of 
Court  was,  we  believe,  substantially  the  same : — 

‘  For  educational  purposes,  the  year  was  divided  into  moieties.  The 
Benchers  appointed  a  Chief  Header  and  four  cupboard-men  (so  named 
from  the  cupboard,  a  sort  of  rostrum  in  tlio  middle  of  the  hall),  to  do 
duty  for  the  first  half-year,  from  the  beginning  of  Hilary  Term  to  the 
end  of  Easter.  They  appointed  another  Chief  Reader  and  four  cupboard- 
men  to  perform  the  like  duty  from  the  beginning  of  Trinity  to  the 
end  of  Michaelmas.  In  Tenn  time  the  members  were  supposed  to  be 
engaged  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster. 
F^xercise.s,  therefore,  were  deferred  till  after  dinner  and  after  supper. 
On  the  Monilay.s,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  mootings  Avero  maintained, 
under  the  sujierintendence  of  the  great  functionary,  the  Chief  Reader, 
and  three  of  the  Bencher.s.  These  mootings  consi.sted  of  feigned  case.s 
thrown  into  tlie  form  of  pleadings,  Avhich  were  opened  by  a  student, 
and  followed  up  by  an  Utter  Barrister.  The  debate  was  then  taken  in 
hand  by  the  cupboard-men,  with  whom,  likewise,  the  Benchers  con¬ 
tested.  And  finally,  the  Chief  Re.'uler  himself,  high  over  all,  closed  the 
di.scussion  by  delivering  his  opinion.  The  avowed  object  of  these 
cxercitations  was  to  promote  the  faculty  of  ready  speaking.  At  the 
close  of  Hilary  Term  the  Chief  Reader  was  to  prepare  for  the  delivery 
of  his  Lent  Lectures,  technically  called  his  Vacation  Readings.  lie 
was  also  to  provide  the  means  for  the  ceremonies  and  festive  entertain¬ 
ments.  And  this  last  was  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business ;  for  he 
was  obliged,  or  expected,  to  maintain  great  shite  in  the  Inn.  While 
delivering  his  lectures  he  kept  open  house  in  the  Hall,  and  out  of  his 
private  pur.so  defrayed  all  the  charges.  Dugdale  tells  us  that  in  ten 
days  one  Chief  Reader  spent  GOO/,  in  feasting  his  vi.sitors — an  cnornioiis 
sum,  if  Ave  consider  the  then  value  of  money.  He  feasted  noble.’, 
prelates,  ministers  of  State,  judges,  royal  favourites,  court  parasites,  and 
civic  functionaries;  in  short,  all  Avho  by  their  good  Avord  might  advance 
his  interest  or  exalt  his  reputation.  But,  it  Avill  be  a.sked,  Avhat  in¬ 
duced  the  Chief  Reader  to  sustiiin  this  formidable  outlay?  The 
ansAver  is,  the  ofiice,  in  the  first  place,  Avas  the  only  channel  to  the 
Society’s  Bench.  This,  however,  Avas  but  a  small  part  of  the  ad- 
vantiiges  exiKjcted  from  it.  The  Chief  Reader  had  not  only  the  first 
rank  in  the  Inn,  but  had  precedence  in  Court  the  moment  his  appoint¬ 
ment  Avas  notified  to  the  judges.  He  had  the  privilege  of  calling 
students  to  the  bar  of  the  Inn  ;  iind  from  his  class  Averc  chosen  the 
.Judges,  the  King’s  Attorney-denoral  and  Solicitor-General,  as  Avell  as 
the  King’s  .Serjeant ;  to  siiy  nothing  of  the  inferior,  though  lucrative, 
ollices  of  Attorney-General  to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and 
Attorney-(ieneral  to  the  Duchy.  So  says  Dugdale.  The  Vacation 
Readings  lldloAving  Trinity  Term  generally  lasted  about  a  month. 
The  Chief  Reader,  before  commencing  operations,  AvithdrcAv  from  the 
public  eye  for  some  time,  in  order  to  enhance  the  effect  of  his  re- 
appciirance.  On  a  given  Sunday  he  disclosed  himself  in  the  Temple 
Cdiurch,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  friends  and  admirers ;  a  sub-reader 
bearing  his  train,  an  utter  barrister  c.'irrying  his  bag,  and  sixteen 
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8t‘rviii\t.s  in  livery  swelling  the  jtroccs.-^ion.  On  tlie  Ibllowing  Montlay 
in  tilt!  morning,  ho  rejiaired  to  tlio  Hall,  where  the  Society  were 
assembled ;  and  they  all  had  breakfast  together,  the  Chief  IJeader 
presiding.  The  proper  business  of  the  day  began  by  an  announcement 
of  the  subject  selected  for  commentary.  This  done,  the  Chief  Keader 
delivered  his  pra.>lection.  But  here  again  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
not  only  to  lecture  and  expound,  but  to  conduct  disputations  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  he  finished  his  reading  than  the  cupboard-men  fell  to  work, 
impeaching  his  conclusions,  right  and  left,  the  judges  and  serjeants 
joining  in  the  fray  ;  until  at  last  the  Chief  Keader  himself  vindicated 
his  own  opinions,  and,  for  the  time,  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  At 
this  stage,  dinner  was  served.  That  meal  over,  the  debate  was  revived 
by  one  of  the  indomitable  cupboard-men,  who  forthwith  challenged  the 
Chief  Keader  to  discuss  with  him  his  ca.sos.  Other  combatants  followed  ; 
and  again,  as  before,  the  Chief  Keader  interposed  to  finish  the  debate, 
which  he  invariably  did  by  giving  judgment  in  his  own  favour,  and 
demolishing  his  antagonists.  The  repast  of  supper  was  then  announced, 
“and  so,”  says  Dugdale,  “that  day’s  exercise  was  terminated.”  In  the 
ensuing  Easter  Term  the  .same  Chief  Keader  again  predominated  at 
mootings,  in  like  manner  as  he  had  previou.sly  done  in  Hilary;  and  as 
the  reward  of  his  services  (supposing  nothing  more  advantageous  to 
have  been  offered  to  nim)  he  became  a  Bencher  of  the  Inn,  not  by 
election,  but  of  right.  In  Trinity  Term  the  second  Chief  Keader  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  jairsued  a  career  precisely  corresjiondiiig  with  that  of  his 
predcces.sor.  So  that  it  must  fre([uently  have  happened  that  two  Chief 
Kinders  were  each  year  advanced  to  the  government  of  the  Society.’ 

The  j\Iootiti"s  had  much  to  reconmicnd  them.  They  imi¬ 
tated  the  real  business  of  the  Courts,  gave  practical  instruction, 
and  instilled  self-possession ;  affording  also  the  most  legitimate 
of  all  opportunities  for  showing  the  capacity  of  those  who,  as 
matter  of  discipline,  were  obliged  to  come  forward.  These 
exercises  (freed  from  their  ancient  ostentatious  formalities) 
might  again  be  made  useful.  In  this  o[)inion  we  are  fortified 
by  Mr.  Lowe,*  who  thinks  that  ‘  the  old  system  of  putting 
‘  cases  might  be  revived  with  great  benefit.’  As  to  the  read¬ 
ings  or  lectures,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  ;  though  the 
discussions  which  followed  them  must  have  been  enlivening 
and  attractive,  and  for  that  very  reason  beneficial.  But 
pompous  revels,  originating  in  monkish  observances,  brought 
ridicule  and  odium  on  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  Puritans,  espe¬ 
cially  ‘  the  bigots  of  the  iron  time,’  were  offended.  The 
benchers  themselves,  though  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  jiolicy 
of  maintaining  these  ancient  recreations,  at  last  put  au  end  to 
them.  But  this  was  not  all.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  other  and  much  greater  changes, 


*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Keport  of  185.’),  p.  131. 
VOL.  CXXXIV.  NO.  CCl.XXIV.  K  K 
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some  extremely  mischievous,  took  place  (luring  the  ‘  Troubles,’ 
and  under  the  Commonwealth.  Cromwell  cared  little  for  the 
law,  and  less  for  the  Legal  University,  an  institution  essentlallv 
monai’chical.  The  regal  patronage  ceasing,  chief-readerships 
were  no  longer  sought,  and  were  discontinued.  Suh-reader- 
ships  shared  the  same  fate.  Lectures,  mootings,  and  exercises 
became  farcical  formalities.  Utter  barristers,  whose  long 
curriculum  of  eight  years  was  felt  to  be  (»pprcssive,  vanished 
from  the  scene,  and  left  their  work  to  the  inner  or  junior  bar- 
risters,  the  barristers  of  the  inn,  who  thereupon  became  bar- 
risters-at-Iaw,  their  present  designation.  The  students  were 
left  to  themselves.  The  old  course  of  tuition,  which  had 
matured  so  many  men  eminent  in  the  law  and  in  political 
life,  fell  into  disuse,  the  benchers  providing  no  substitute 
for  that  wdiich  they  suffered  to  exjure,  if  they  did  not  actually 
extinguish  it.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  did  their  best  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline,  but  they 
failed. 

The  benchers  no  longer  came  in  by  right  as  chief  readers, 
but  were  chosen  by  the  Couneil.  Men  of  mark  and  standing 
in  the  profession  were  selected — jwactical  men,  who  joined  for 
social  purposes — men  who  thought  little  of  legal  education, 
and  had  done  nothing  to  promote  it.  In  1670,  Mr.  North 
(afterwards  Ijord  Chancellor  Guilford),  having  been  appointed 
‘  one  of  the  King’s  council,  learned  in  the  law,’  when  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  claimed  to  be  made  a  bencher  of  his  inn— 
the  Middle  Temple.  His  application  was  refused,  the  benchers 
responding  that  ‘  if  young  men  by  favour  preferred  eame  up 
‘  straight  to  the  bench,  and  by  their  precedence  were  allowed 
‘  to  top  their  more  ancient  brethren,  the  constitution  of  the 
*  Society  would  be  destroyed.’  These  objections  the  judges 
(of  whom  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  one)  overruled — telling  the 
benchers  as  they  came  before  them  that  ‘  until  they  had  done 
‘  their  duty  by  calling  Mr.  North  to  their  bench  they  must  not 
‘  expect  to  be  heard  in  Ilis  Majesty’s  Courts.’  The  benchers 
gave  way,  and  we  think  wisely ;  for  when  they  talked  of  their 
‘  constitution  ’  they  forgot  that  they  had  themselves  shaken  it 
severely;  otherwise  their  answer  to  Mr.  Norton  would  have 
been  triumphant.  They  might  have  told  him  ‘  that  he  had  not 
‘  performed  the  duty  of  chief  reader,  and  therefore  was  not 
‘  entitled  to  the  honour  which  he  claimed.’ 

Looking  at  the  composition  of  the  bench,  we  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  at  this  period  a  doctrine  was  invented,  which  has 
still  some  supporters,  who  affirm  that  barristers  ignorant  of  law 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  public,  since  no  one  will  employ  them. 
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This  ])lausiMc  tlieorj-  goes  ilccj)  into  the  history  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  explains  the  benchers’ 
conduct.  They  held  that  a  barrister’s  education  Avas  entirely 
his  own  affair.  They  furnished  him  with  dinners,  but  they 
supplied  no  instruction,  nor  did  they  inculcate  any  study  or 
discipline.  One  of  their  first  duties  was  to  look  after  their 
libraries — scantily  furnished  as  we  knoAv  they  were  with  books. 
When  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  ‘  for  the  encouragement  of 
‘  learning,’  was  passed,  the  benchers  had  an  opportunity, 
never  likely  to  occur  again,  for  doing  good  service  and  secur¬ 
ing  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  By  that  statute 
eight  bodies,  including  the  Edinburgh  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
were  empowered  to  exact  for  their  respective  libraries,  copies, 

‘  upon  the  best  paper,’  of  all  works  published  after  March 
1710.  Of  the  favoured  libraries  three  were  English  and  five 
Scotch.  The  benchers  were  on  the  spot; — they  did  nothing, 
they  asked  nothing,  and  they  got  nothing.  Yet  each  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  had  its  ancient  separate  library.  That  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  dates  so  far  back  as  1552.  In  1857,  it  had  only 
28,000  volumes;  whereas  the  vigilant  advocates  of  Scotland 
had  by  that  time  secured  under  the  statute  no  less  than  172,000 
volumes,  embracing  every  branch  of  science,  philosophy,  juris¬ 
prudence,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

The  inattention  or  lethargy  of  the  benchers  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  springing  partly  from  the  doctrine  of  ‘  harm- 
‘  less  ignorance  ’  *  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  partly  from 
an  erroneous  fancy  entertained  by  some  of  them  that  they 
were  voluntary  bodies,  having  no  duty  to  perform, — gradually 
gave  rise  to  an  impression,  not  yet  displaced,  that  four  divided 
bodies,  without  a  head  and  without  superintendence,  were 
scarcely  fitted,  however  pure  and  untainted,  to  conduct  ade¬ 
quately  the  functions,  or  to  secure  adequately  the  objects,  of  a 
Law  School — to  say  nothing  of  a  Legal  University. 

In  1727,  all  that  the  benchers  required  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  a  student  at  Lineoln’s  Inn,  was  that  he  should  dine  in 
their  hall  five  days  each  term  for  three  years.  A  sort  of 
exercise  was  still  kept  up,  consisting  of  but  six  words ; — ‘  I  am 
‘  for  the  widow’s  dower  ’ — uttered  by  the  young  candidate 
standing  at  the  bar  table,  and  always  rewarded  by  a  good- 
humoured  recognition  and  a  condescending  smile  from  the 


•  It  ap|K‘ars  that  tlu^  late  Mr.  O'Comiell  went  so  far  as  to  sjiy  that 
‘even  if  (lisroputjiblo  persons  were  cjilled  to  the  Bar,  the  public  would 
‘  suffer  nothing ;  the  public  not  being  coin[K‘lled  to  employ  them.’ 
(8  Low  Motj.,  p.  13.5.) 
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seniors.  Discipline  had  utterly  disappeared,  although  two  or 
three  suh-readei's  wove  still  noiuinally  continued,  the  jierform* 
ance  of  their  duties  being  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  a  fine. 
IMr.  .Justice  IJlackstone,  who  in  1740  became  a  student  at  the 
^Iiddlc  Temple,  tells  us  that  ‘  all  sorts  of  regimen  and  acade- 
‘  inical  superintendence,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  studies, 
‘  w'cre  found  impracticable  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  were 
‘  therefore  entirely  neglected.’  That  they  were  found  ‘  ini- 
‘  practicable  ’  we  disbelieve ;  but  that  they  w^erc  ‘  entirely 
‘  neglected  ’  seems  redundantly  established  by  evidence. 

It  was  at  this  j)eriod  that  lUaekstone,  having  formed  the 
design  of  reducing  into  system  the  Common  Law’  of  England, 
prepared  lectures,  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  his  great 
work.  In  1 75.3  he  delivered  his  first  course  at  Oxford,  and  was 
elected  Vineriaii  Professor.  His  lectures  soon  became  so  cele¬ 
brated  that  he  was  reciucsted  to  read  them  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  (ieorge  HI.),  but  being  then  engaged  with 
a  numerous  class  of  pupils  he  declined  the  honour.  Blackstone 
was  greatly  patronised  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  w'rote  for  him 
the  etjuitahle  portion  of  the  Commentaries — a  fact  which  shows 
that  his  lordship  favoured  this  method  of  instruction,  w’hich 
the  l)enchcrs  would  seem  to  have  repudiated. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  only  mode  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Bar  w’as  by  voluntary  ])rlvate  study,  and  by 
vigilant  attendance  in  the  Courts ;  young  men,  before  their 
call,  taking  generally  a  year’s  practical  instruction  in  an  at¬ 
torney’s  office.  Lord  Thurlow  followed  this  course,  and  also 
the  Poet  Cow’per,  in  1753.  But  soon  afterwards  the  system  of 
j)u/ullishiy  with  bari’isters  came  into  vogue,  and  has  ever  since 
been  followed.  Thus  Lord  Erskine  commenced  his  legal  career, 
first  as  a  pupil  with  ^Ir.  Buller,  and  aftcrw'ards  with  Mr.  Wood, 
both  eminent  sf)ccial  pleaders,  wljo  in  time  became  judges. 
Pupillising,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  though  entirely 
without  aid  from  the  benchers,  is  now  almost  constantly  ob¬ 
served,  scarcely  anyone  coming  to  the  Bar  with  a  view  to 
practice  who  has  not  been  for  tw’o  or  three  years  in  the 
chambers,  successively,  of  a  special  j)leader,  a  conveyancer, 
and  an  efiuity  draughtsman,  the  instruetion  being  derived  less 
from  tuition  than  from  work  and  observation.  But  here  we 
must  remark  that,  although  ‘  j)uj)illising  ’  has  been  described 
by  Lord  Cairns*  as  a  most  useful  introduction  to  the  actual 
‘  routine  of  business,’  the  Commissioners  of  1855  report  their 
opinion  that  ‘  the  system  of  practical  study  in  a  barrister’s 
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‘  chambers  affords  no  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  scientific 
‘  branches  of  legal  knowledge,  including  under  that  term  con- 
‘  stitutional  law,  legal  history,  civil  law,  and  jurisprudence,’ 
properly  derivable  from  lectures  and  examinations.  This  con¬ 
sideration  the  benchers  inexplicably  overlooked,  although  the 
consequences  were  i)olnted  out  by  Blackstone,  who  says  that 
‘  as  young  men  of  rank  and  figure  ’  could  not  get  what  they 
required  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  they  ‘  retired  to  their  estates, 
‘  or  visited  foreign  kingdoms,  or  entered  upon  public  life, 
‘  without  any  instruction  in  the  laws  of  the  land.’  Although 
‘  pupillising  ’  proved  successful,  it  furnished  no  adequate  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  benchers,  whose  apathy  was  censured  severely  in 
a  work  published  in  1780,  by  Mr.  Cunninghame,  a  member  of 
the  Bar  and  a  well-known  legal  writer,  at  the  request,  he 
tells  us,  of  ‘  certain  members  of  Parliament,  who  desired  to 
‘  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  and  of  the  nine 
‘  Inns  of  Chancery.’  The  principal  grievance  alleged  was  that 
the  barristers  were  called  without  examination,  and  occasionally 
by  collusion.  Even  the  judges  did  not  escape  impeachment ; 
for  they  were  charged  with  admitting  attornies  ‘  to  increase 
‘  the  business  at  their  chambers,’  the  remuneration  of  judicial 
services  not  then  wholly  dei)ending  as  now  upon  salary. 

During  the  Chancellorships  of  Lords  Thurlow,  Lough¬ 
borough,  Erskinc,  Eldon,  and  Lyndhurst,  little  or  no  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  improvement  of  legal  education  was  held 
out.  The  inertness  of  the  benchers  continued.  They  i)ro- 
vided  no  instruction  for  their  students ;  but  called  them  punc¬ 
tually  to  the  Bar  upon  proof  of  the  stipulated  dinners.  The 
cessation  of  discipline  had  now  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
yet  no  one  found  fault  with  the  benehers,  although  jokes  at 
their  expense  were  occasionally  uttered  with  reference  to  the 
dinners  and  the  ‘  exceedings.’  That  some  barristers  were 
unskilled  in  the  law  and  ignorant  of  j)ractice  is  undeniable ; 
but  that  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  able  barristers  is  no 
less  certain.  They  were  all  unapproachable  except  by  inter¬ 
vention.  The  attornies,  now  called  solicitors,  must  first  have 
been  resorted  to,  and  they  advised  as  to  the  selection  of  counsel. 
Their  own  duties  too  were  imj)ortant;  for  the  solicitor  had 
often  to  act  in  critical  matters  without  advice,  and  subject  to  a 
resj)onsibility  from  which  barristers  are  free.  And  the  truth  is 
that  the  qualifications  of  solicitors,  from  the  necessity  of  em  • 
ploying  them,  are  in  ordinary  transactions  more  serviceable  to 
the  community,  and  their  defects  more  ])ernicious,  than  those  ot 
the  barristers.  For  the  public  good,  therefore,  as  well  as  for 
their  own  advantage,  the  solicitors  in  18:53,  much  to  their 
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credit,  established  three  lectureships  in  London  upon  law. 
They  soon  afterwards  commenced  ‘  examinations,’  and  founded 
their  ‘  Incorporated  Law  Society.’  They  have  now  a  most 
useful  librai’y  and  a  hall  for  readings.  This  Institution,  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  has  j)roved  of  unspeakable 
l)enefit  to  the  solicitors  themselves;  but  more  especially  to 
their  articled  clerks,  who  come  up  annually  from  the  provinces 
to  conndcte  their  professional  education. 

In  the  wake  of  the  solicitors,  but  falling  greatly  short  of 
their  performance,  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the 
same  year  made  an  attemj)t  to  establish  voluntary  lec¬ 

tures,  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Austin,  on  ,rurisj)rudence,  and 
by  jMr.  Starkie  on  Common  Law.  The  experiment  failed, 
although  the  lecturers  appointed  were  both  of  the  first  emi¬ 
nence  ;  and  the  reason  of  the  failure.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
observes,  ‘  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Tliere  was  no  organised 
‘  system  of  which  the  lectures  were  a  part ;  no  stimulus  aj)- 
‘  plied  to  compel  the  students  to  go  to  them ;  and  no  system  of 
‘  examination  dependent  on  them.’  There  was,  moreover,  the 
want  of  combination,  or  rather  the  dissent,  of  the  other  three 
Inns  of  Court. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1845  that  the  benchers  of  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  seeing  the  progress  of  the  solicitors,  were  at  last 
roused  from  their  long  lethargy  by  Lord  Westbury,  then  leader 
of  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  by  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
legal  jwofession,  who  combined  to  establish,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  a  rational  system  of  legal 
education.  Four  lectureships  were  accordingly  set  on  foot- 
one  on  Equity  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  one  on  Common  Law  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  one  on  Civil  Law  at  the  IMiddle  Temple,  and 
one  on  Conveyancing  at  Gray’s  Inn.  In  the  meantime  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  an  elaborate  investi¬ 
gation,*  reported  that  ‘  the  four  Inns  of  Court  should  form  a 
‘  species  of  Law  University,  the  institution  to  be  sought  in  the 
‘  application  of  establishments  having  ancient  privileges,  large 
‘  accommodations,  ample  funds,  and  venerable  associations.’ 
Encouraged  or  impelled  by  these  stimulants,  the  benchers, 
again  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Westbury,  collectively  assem¬ 
bled  in  1851,  ‘  to  provide  for  the  better  instruction  of  students; 
and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  ‘  Council  of  Legal  Edu- 
‘  cation,’  under  whose  auspices  six  readers  were  appointed,  and 
are  still  continued,  namely,  one  reader  on  Jurisprudence  and 
Civil  and  International  Law,  one  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property, 
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one  on  the  Common  Law,  one  on  Equity,  one  on  Constitutional 
Law  and  Legal  History,  and  one  on  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
Law.* 

Complying  with  an  Address  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  in  1854,  ‘  to  inquire  into  the 
‘  arrangements  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  also  into  those  of  the 
‘  Inns  of  Chancery  for  promoting  the  Study  of  the  Law  and 
‘Jurisprudence;  the  revenues  properly  applicable  to  that 
‘  puri)ose  ;  and  the  means  most  likely  to  secure  a  systematic 
‘  and  sound  education  for  Students  of  Law,  and  to  provide 
‘  satisfactory  tests  of  fitness  for  admission  to  the  Bar.’ 

The  Commissioners  were  Lord  Westbury  (then  Chancellor), 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England,!  Mr.  .lustice  Keating,  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  Sir  .loseph 
Napier,  Sir  T.  Erskine  Perry,  and  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre;  who 
reported  that  ‘  as  regarded  the  intellectual  qualifications  and 
‘  professional  knowledge  of  a  barrister,  there  was  not  such 
‘  security  as  the  community  was  entitled  to  require.’  Several 
witnesses  were  examined  before  them,  among  others,  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  ‘the  Inns  of  Court,  as  a  University,  were 
‘  in  a  state  of  decay ;  ’  but  that  they  might  recover  as  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Lowe  urged  the  necessity  of  examinations  for 
practising  barristers,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  every 
English  gentleman  ‘  who  is  independent,  and  Avhose  time  is  at 
‘  his  own  disposal,  should  be  educated  in  law.’ 

Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  commenting  on  the  Report  of  1855, 
makes  the  following  observation  as  to  the  evidence : — 

‘With  regard  to  what  had  been  done  in  1851,  iNIr.  Maine,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  readers,  said  it  had  been  successful  so  far  as  its  inherent 
defects  liad  allowed  it  to  succeed ;  those  defects  being,  first,  its  want  of 
^stematic  character  ;  and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  compulsory  exami¬ 
nation.  He  (Sir  Koundell  Palmer)  very  much  agreed  with  this  view. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Maine  was,  he  believed,  shared  by  every  one  of  his 
colleagues  excei)t  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  the  eminent  man  he  had  before 
referred  to.J  The  Siime  opinion  w'as  expressed  by  Mr.  Broom,  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Phillimore ;  and  Lord 
Ciiirns,  although  not  one  of  the  lecturers,  and  although  giving  evidence 


*  Indian  students  flock  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  Sir  Edw'ard  Ryan 
kindly  watches  and  protects  their  interests, 
t  Sir  Alcxiinder  Cockburn. 

j  Mr.  Lewis  lectured  and  conducted  mootings  on  conveyancing  for 
several  years  Avith  great  success  at  Gray’s  Inn  till  1852.  He  Avas 
against  compulsory  examinations. 
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rather  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  way  of  acquiring  knowledge 
by  reading  in  the  chambers  of  a  barrister  or  conveyancer,  still  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concurrence  very  decidedly  in  the  opinion  that  to  make 
tlie  system  what  it  ought  to  be,  compulsory  examination  was  absolutely 
necessary.’ 

In  order  to  present  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  extract 
the  following  iinj)ortant  remarks  from  the  Evidence  of  Lord 
Cairns,  who  tvas  then,  in  1854,  a  young  but  eminent  member 
of  the  Chancery  Bar : — 

‘  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a  system  of 
legal  education  connected  with  the  Universities  of  the  country — Oxford, 
Cambridsre,  and  Dublin.  I  do  not  think  that  London  is  the  best  field 
for  anything  that  assumes  the  form  of  a  collegiate  education.  When 
young  men  come  to  I.,ondon  their  great  desire  is  to  get  on  as  litst  as 
possible  in  order  to  lie  calhal  to  the  liar.  When  the  gi-neral  education 
of  a  young  man  is  finished,  and  he  devotes  himself  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  the  course  of  study  should  be  exclusively  special.  During  the 
time  he  is  in  the  chambers  of  a  barrister,  his  attention  should  not  be 
distracted.  It  is  as  absurd  to  think  of  anyone  practising  Jis  a  barrister 
without  special  training  in  chambers,  as  it  is  to  think  of  anyone  prac¬ 
tising  surgery  without  walking  the  hospitals.  I  woidd  allow  a  legal 
degree  at  the  University  to  stand  in  the  stead  of  a  compulsory  exami¬ 
nation.  The  i)erson  who  obUiined  the  highest  rewai’d.  and  those  who 
came  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  merit,  shoidd  be  exemj>ted  from  a 
compulsory  examination  when  called  to  the  liar.  I  would  trust  that 
the  energy  and  ability  wdiich  enabled  any  ])erson  to  obtain  a  legal 
degree  with  a  certain  standard  of  merit  at  college,  would  be  a  suflicient 
guarantee  to  the  Inns  of  Court  that  he  W'ould  also  have  technical 
knowledge  when  called  to  the  liar.  I  would  have  compulsory  exami¬ 
nations  for  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  University  who  have 
not  come  uj)  to  the  rcnpiired  standard.’ 


The  Commissioners  gave  it  as  tlicir  opinion  that  ‘  the  four 
‘  Inns  of  Court  should  be  united  in  one  University.’  They 
made  important  suggestions  as  to  examinations  compulsory 
and  voluntary  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  recommended 
or  prescribed  any  specific  course  of  educational  training. 
Lord  Cranworth,  then  Chancellor,  did  not  agree  with  the 
Commissioners  as  to  compulsory  examinations  for  the  Bar 
He  refused  to  carry'  out  their  scheme,  which  he  apprehended 
would  diminish  the  resort  of  students  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
altering  their  ancient  character  and  rendering  them  purely 
professional  establishments.  Lord  Cairns,  in  186.‘1,  moved  a 
resolution  at  the  Bench  of  Linc(dn’s  Inn,  that  it  Avould  be 
expedient  ‘  to  create  a  Legal  University',  to  which  the  various 
‘  Inns  of  Court  might  be  affiliated,  and  through  which  legal 
‘  degrees  might  be  conferred  and  discipline  exercised.’  The 
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resolution  was  carried  and  communicated  to  the  other  Inns  of 
Court,  but  no  result  has  followed. 

By  the  Consolidated  Regulations  of  1869,  whoever  desires 
!  to  become  a  barrister  must  be  admitted  into  an  Inn  of  Court, 
and  must  show  a  certain  amount  of  literature  before  he  can  be 
received.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  passed  a  public  examination 
at  any  of  the  Universities.  But  if  he  have  not  done  so,  an 
examination  will  take  place  to  ascertain  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  English  and  Latin  languages,  and  with  English 
history.  He  must  declare,  and  it  must  be  certified,  that  he  is 
not  an  attorney,  solicitor,  writer  to  the  Signet,  writer  of  the 
Scotch  Courts,  notary  public,  parliamentary  agent,  or  clerk  to 
any  legal  functionary.  No  other  interdiction  appears  ;  but 
two  barristci's  must  certify  that  the  candidate  is  ‘  a  gentleman 
‘  of  respectability,  and  a  proper  [jerson  to  be  admitted  into  the 
‘  Society.’  If  he  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish  Universities,  he  may  keep  terms  by  dining  in  Hall 
three  times  in  each  term.  But  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  such 

university,  he  must  dine  six  times  in  each  tenn ;  and  it  is  im¬ 

perative  that  he  ‘  be  present  at  the  grace  before  dinner,  during 
‘  the  whole  of  dinner,  and  at  the  grace  after  dinner.’  There 
being  four  terms  in  eacli  year  (Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and 
Michaelmas),  he  must  keep  twelve  terms  before  his  call  to  the 
I  Bar.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  for  three  years  on  the  books 

J  of  the  Society.  He  must,  moreover,  ‘  during  one  whole  year  ’ 

i'  attend  lectures,  or  be  a  i)upil  in  the  chambers  of  a  barrister,  or 

'  satisfactorily  pass  a  general  examination.  Any  one  of  these 

^  three  distinct  and  independent  essentials  being  satisfied,  he  is, 

Son  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ‘  eligible  to  be  called  to 
‘the  Bar.’ 

The  most  important  of  all  the  regulations  is  one  which 
I  appoints  ‘  general  examinations  ’  to  take  place  twice  a  year,  to 

V  be  conducted  by  two  members  of  the  Legal  Council,  with  the 

I  readers,  who  are  authorised  to  confer  studentships  of  fifty 

[  guineas,  and  exhibitions  of  twenty-five  guineas  each,  per  annum, 

■  for  three  years,  on  those  who  projMisc  themselves  for  such 

[  examination,  and  make  the  best  appearance  on  the  occasion. 

I  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  ‘  Legal  University.’  The  lectures 

need  not  be  listened  to.  The  pupilisation  may  be  a  mere  form  ; 
and  the  examinations  may  be  without  any  curriculum  of  study. 
The  dinners  alone  are  compulsory  and  fortified  by  tests.  This 
system  presents,  it  must  be  owned,  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
that  established  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  Avhere  the 
law  student  has  to  go  through  a  University  course  of  four 
I  years  with  j)criodical  examinations  before  his  call ;  and  a 
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further  stage  of  two  years  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Courts 
before  entering  into  practice  as  an  advocate. 

The  past  history,  now  closed,  of  the  Inns  of  Court  demon¬ 
strates,  as  we  have  said,  tliat  they  are  public  institutions. 
Their  present  attitude  establishes  the  same  conclusion.  Bodies 
which  confer  public  status  and  grant  public  degrees  must 
themselves  be  public,  and  act  by  State  authority.  The  Inns 
of  Court  have  enjoyed  and  exercised  these  high  powers  for 
more  than  five  centuries,  without  challenge  and  without  ob¬ 
jection.  To  a  great  national  and  learned  profession  there  is 
no  access  but  through  them.  They  alone  can  constitute  the 
barrister,  who  instantly  on  his  call,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  ]*rcvious  rank,  becomes  an  esquire,  and  has  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  pleading  for  others  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster, 
without  any  responsibility  to  clients.*  From  his  class,  more¬ 
over,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  the  judges  of  the 
land  are  chosen.  Having  the  power  of  creation,  the  generators 
of  this  favoured  functionary  have  also  the  power  of  extinction. 
They  can  disbar  and  degrade  the  barrister  for  misconduct. 
To  say,  therefore,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
are  so  many  accidental  clubs  or  voluntary  associations  formed 
by  private  compact,  and  liable  to  disunion  at  the  volition  of 
the  parties,  seems  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  rights  which 
these  bodies  enjoy,  but  also  with  the  rights  which  they  confer. 
The  Commissioners  of  1834  remark  that  ‘the  immunities  of  a 
‘  voluntary  society  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  any  body  of 
‘  persons  claiming  to  be  the  medium  of  admission  into  one  of 
‘  the  learned  professions  ’ — evidently  showing  that  they  re¬ 
garded  the  Inns  of  Court  as  ])ublic  institutions,  without  actually 
describing  their  character.  But  when  we  I’emembcr  the  opinions 
of  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  (the  one 
writing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  other  in  the  seventeenth), 
both  pronouncing  them  ‘Universities’ — when,  moreover,  we 
read  the  Charter  of  James,  which  speaks  of  ‘  those  four  colleges, 
‘  the  most  famous  of  all  Europe,’ — it  seems  unnecessary  to 
rej)ose  on  that  unity  of  time  and  place  which  concurred  in  their 
establishment,  or  on  that  similarity,  or  rather  that  substantial 
identity,  of  constitution  and  government,  which  has  so  long 
distinguished  them ;  demonsti’ating,  we  conceive,  irresistibly, 
that  they  were  originally  no  private  work,  or  jobbing  specula¬ 
tion,  but  a  great,  a  wise,  and  a  national  contrivance,  required 
at  the  time,  and  worthy  of  their  founder  —  our  English 
J  ustinian. 


•  Comm.  liep.  1855,  p.  13. 
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Their  profjcny,  the  barrister,  Is  not  merely  a  forensic  advo¬ 
cate,  possessing  exclusive  ])rivileges  and  immunities,  but  a 
sworn  public  officer,  and,  as  Lord  Langdale  affirmed,  a  minister 
of  justice  bound  to  assist  the  Courts,  when  he  can,  with  advice 
and  information.  He  has  been  described  somewhat  fancifully 
as  ‘  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  justice,’  having,  indeed,  stej)ped 
into  the  shoes  and  inherited  the  garb — let  us  say  also  the 
virtues — of  the  ancient  clergy,  his  predecessors.  The  judges 
have  a  right  to  his  aid,  and  are  wrong  when  they  dispense  with 
it,  especially  in  the  higher  tribunals.  Very  recently  Lord 
Hatherley,  speaking  from  his  experience  in  the  Shedden  and 
other  cases,  where  the  parties  themselves  addressed  the  House, 
observed  that  ‘  their  lordships  had  a  right  to  be  assisted  by 
‘counsel,  so  as  to  have  cases  argued  in  the  best  possible 
‘manner.’  Ujjwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  Lord  Langdale,  then 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  expressed  the  ‘  sense  he  entertained  of 
‘  the  truly  honourable  and  important  services  which  counsel 
‘  constantly  performed,  as  ministers  of  justice,  acting  in  aid  of 
‘  the  judges  before  whom  they  practised.’  *  His  lordship  on 
the  same  occasion  laid  it  down  that  ‘  no  counsel  supposes  him- 
‘  self  to  be  the  mere  advocate  or  agent  of  his  client,  to  gain  a 
‘victory  on  a  particular  occasion.  His  zeal  and  arguments  are 
‘qualified,  not  only  by  considerations  affecting  his  own  cha- 
‘  racter  as  a  man  of  honour,  ex[)erience,  and  learning,  but  also 
‘  by  considerations  affecting  the  general  interests  of  justice.’ 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevref  tells  us  that  in  France  an  advocate  is  not  at 
liberty  to  ‘  appear  in  a  case  which  he  knows  to  be  bad.’  This 
reminds  us  of  the  question  put  by  Boswell  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
the  wise  answ'er,  which  seems  to  have  governed  the  etiquette  or 
practice  of  the  English  Bar:  ‘  You  cannot  know  whether  a  case 
‘  is  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines  it.’  Lord  Brougham, 
defending  Queen  Caroline  before  the  House  of  Lords,  affirmed 
that  ‘  an  advocate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  know's  but  one 
‘  person — his  client ;  to  save  whom  he  must  not  regard  the 
‘  alarm,  the  suffering,  the  torment,  or  the  destruction  which  he 
‘  may  bring  upon  others.  Reckless  of  the  consequences,  he 
‘  must  go  on,  even  though  he  should  involve  his  country  in 
‘  confusion  for  his  client’s  protection.’  It  would  appear  that 
reflection  and  the  lapse  of  time  produced  no  change  in  his 
lordship’s  views  on  this  subject ;  for  in  November  1864,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  English  Bar  assembled  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall 
at  the  Berryer  entertainment.  Lord  Brougham  re-announced 
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l)is  ojiinion,  often  commimicatccl  to  his  friends  in  private,  that 
‘  the  first  great  duty  of  an  advocate  is  to  reckon  every  thing 
‘  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  his  client.’  But  this  sentiment 
was  instantaneously  and  emphatically,  though  most  courteously, 
contradicted — we  must  say  corrected — hy  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  who  declared  ‘  that  the  arms  which  an 

*  advocate  wields  he  ought  to  use  as  a  warrior,  not  as  an 

*  assassin.  lie  ought  to  u])hold  the  interests  of  his  clients  per 

*  fas,  but  not  ]ier  nefas.  lie  ought  to  know  how  to  reconcile 

*  the  interests  of  his  client  with  the  eternal  interests  of  truth 
‘  and  justice.’ 

But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  solicitor  is  an 
object  of  much  interest  to  the  j)ublic,  who  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  his  services.  He  can  distinguish  himself  only  by 
useful,  quiet,  and  unambitious  respectability.  He  is,  however, 
much  older  than  the  barrister.  He  figured  before  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  dreamt  of ;  and  while  society  lasts  he  must  continue. 
The  business  of  life  cannot  go  on  without  him.  It  is  surely,  ^ 
therefore,  indispensable  that  this  gentleman,  in  whom  every¬ 
one  confides,  should  stand  well  and  even  high  in  the  social  I 
scale.  Why  should  he  not  he  on  a  par  with  the  writers  to  f 
the  Signet  and  solicitors  of  Scotland,  ‘  who  have,’  Mr.  For-  | 
syth  tells  us,*  ‘  a  degree  of  honourable  respectability  not  |i 
‘surpassed  and  not  equalled  in  other  countries’?  In  the  | 
‘Heart  of  Midlothian,’  Sir  Walter  Scott,  himself  the  son  of  a  I 
AV.  S.,  and  an  apjn'entice  to  his  father,  describes  ‘  two  dashing  ! 
‘  blades,’  the  one  an  adv«)cate,  the  other  a  ‘  writer  ’  or  ‘  law 
‘  agent  ’  (according  to  the  Scotch  nomenclature),  both  travelling  y 
together  on  the  circuit ;  ‘  lively  young  men  in  the  hey-<lay  of 
‘  youth  and  good  s])irits,  playing  the  part  which  is  common 
‘  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  Law  in  Edinburgh.’  Now 
does  any  harm  arise  from  this  absence  of  demarcation  in  Scot¬ 
land?  Does  the  Scotch  Bar  suffer?  AVe  believe  that  such 
an  idea  was  never  entertained  in  that  country.  Some  of  Sir  f 
AA’^alter  Scott’s  most  intimate  friends  through  life  were  writers  L 
to  the  Signet,  although  he  himself,  without  finishing  his  ap-  I 
prenticeship,  resolved  to  become  an  advocate.  The  Scotch  I 
Bar,  as  Lord  Brougham  said,  ‘  is  a  Bar  justly  celebrated,  f 
‘  perhaps  beyond  the  Bar  of  any  other  country,  not  only  for  I 
‘  legal  accomplishments,  but  for  science  and  literature.’  Act  I 
no  one  who  knows  the  ‘  Parliament  House  ’  will  fail  to  ac-  I 
knowledge  that  the  intercourse  there  observal)le  between  E 
counsel  and  agent  is  easy — and  even  intimate — but  perfectly 
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consistent  with  tlic  rehitivc  jiosition  of  the  parties.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  we  are  jdeased  to  see  that  tlie  solicitors  are  moving  up¬ 
wards;  s(nne  beginning  their  career  at  (Oxford  or  Cambridge — 
then  serving  their  clerkships — and  finally  going  ‘  into  the 
‘  chambers  of  a  conveyancing  barrister,  or  special  pleader  for 
‘  six  or  twelve  months ;  so  that  the  necessary  cost  of  an 
‘  attorney’s  education  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  a 
‘  barrister.’  *  This  being  so,  we  ask,  is  it  reasonable,  that 
solicitors  and  their  articled  clerks,  I'aying  their  fees  like  other 
students,  shoidd  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  lectures  of 
the  Inns  of  Court?  The  diidgcs  have  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  fitness  of  all  persons  applying  to  become  attornies 
and  solicitors ;  who,  accordingly,  have  to  pass  two  strict  ex¬ 
aminations  ;  and  yet  they  complain  that  their  means  for 
obtaining  professional  education  ‘  are  extremely  scanty  and 
‘  im[)crfect.’  The  benchers  can  easily  remedy  this  evil ;  and 
by  so  doing,  they  w'ill  not  injure  but  benefit  the  Inns  of  Cotirt, 
which  exist,  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  observes,  ‘  only  for  the 
‘  public  good.’  At  the  Edinburgh  University  law  students 
of  every  kind  are  instructed  in  combination  ;  as  was  the  case 
in  England  when  Fortcscuc  and  Gascoigne  studied  with 
Billing,  the  attorney’s  clerk  (afterwards  Chief  Justice),  in  #he 
Inns  of  Chancery — initiatory  education  being  the  same  for 
both  branches  of  the  ])rofession ;  thus  giving  youths  the  best 
opportunities  for  deciding  Avisely,  from  observation  and  com¬ 
parison,  whether  they  shall  become  ultimately  barristers  or 
attornies.  Why,  in  legal  studies,  should  there  be  a  segrega¬ 
tion  unknown  in  any  other  jwofession,  and  Avhy  in  England 
should  there  be  a  segregation  unknown  in  any  other  country? 

Several  eminent  ju’ovincial  solicitors  issued  an  address  in 
1868,  proposing  the  establishment  of  ‘  a  Legal  University  in 
‘  London,  and  suggesting  that  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  in  the 
‘  incorporated  law  societies  there  were  elements  sufficient  to  form 
‘  the  basis  of  the  desired  institution.’  The  project  was  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  several  leading  members  of  the  profession, 
and  a  great  meeting  took  place  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  on  the 
6th  ,Iuiy  1870,  for  the  formation  of  ‘  A  Legal  Education 
‘  Association.’  Sir  lloundcll  Palmer  was  in  the  chair,  there 
being  also  present  the  Attorney-General,  the  Solicitor-General, 
Sir  Edward  Ilyan,  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens,  and  a  great 
number  of  Queen’s  counsel,  barristers  and  solicitors.  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  delivered  an  instructive  speech  (from  Avhich 
we  have  already  made  extracts),  upsetting  the  doctrine  of 
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‘  harmless  ignorance  ’  by  a  declaration  that  ‘  he  had  knoAvn,  in 
‘  course  of  his  life,  some  few  men  of  no  inconsiderable  practice 
‘  and  no  small  emolument,  as  to  whom  he  could  not  positively 
‘  say  that  he  believed  they  knew  any  law  whatever.’ 

The  meeting  was  most  successful,  nothing  but  unanimity 
jwevailing.  The  Society  was  formed,  and  Sir  Koundell  Palmer, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Amphlett,  Q.  C.,  was  elected  permanent 
president.  An  address  was  subsequently  published,  statinfj 
that  the  proposed  institution  would  embrace  all  classes  of 
students,  whether  intending,  or  not  intending,  to  follov/  the 
legal  profession.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  on  the 
11th  of  July  last.  Sir  Koundell  Palmer  brought  the  subject 
of  legal  education  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  moving  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  General  School  of  Law  in  London.  He  observed 
that 

‘  Ages  ago  men  spoke  of  the  Inns  of  Court  as  a  Legal  University,  but 
it  was  no  untrue  description  of  English  l.nw  studies  now  to  sjiy  that 
they  were  unsystematic,  unscientific,  desultory,  and  einpyrical.  Tliis 
was  shown  V>y  our  crude  and  undigested  h'gislation,  which,  as  yet, 
evinced  no  tendency  towards  amendment.  The  many  public  ollices  open 
to  barristers  rendered  it  imperative  that  they  should  atfciin  to  a  certain 
standard  of  legal  (pialification.  Whether  paid  or  unpaid,  they  should 
possess  legal  knowledge.  And  as  from  this  country  law  radiated  to  other 
regions,  particularly  to  our  Colonies  and  the  East  Indies,  we  .shoidd  do 
our  best  to  send  out  competent  judges,  magistrates,  and  counsel.  He 
liad  a  letter  from  an  eminent  Indian  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Markby,  asking 
whether  the  natives  of  India,  who  came  here  to  study  the  law,  found 
what  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  It  was  of  imporUmco  to  all  that  there 
shoidd  be  established  in  this  country  a  school  of  law  where  every  man 
could  obtain  sound  and  scientific  instruction ;  but  lor  b.arri.sters  the 
want  of  compulsory  c.xamination  had  jiroved  fatal  to  the  present  system. 
In  this  state  of  thing.s,  a  body  of  gentlemen  last  year  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  and  put  forward  proposals  for  a  general  course  of 
study  and  examination,  under  the  management  of  a  Legal  University,  to 
be  incorporated  in  London.  It  was  their  wish  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  different  law  societies  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  to  co-operate;  and  the  University  of  London  had  e.xpres.sed 
a  general  approval  of  the  .scheme,  though  objecting  to  so  much  of  it  as 
was  meant  to  constitute  the  intended  liody,  strictly  and  technically,  into 
a  university  with  power  to  give  degrees.  In  consequence  of  that  objec¬ 
tion  he  omitted  the  word  “  University  ”  from  his  motion.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  which 
liivoured  the  jiroposcxl  institution.  The  Lord  (Miancellor  and  eleven  of 
the  judges,  Sir  W'^illiam  Erie,  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Sir 
Jo.seph  Napier,  also  concurred.  The  attornies  and  solicitors  of  the 
Incorporated  L:iw  So<;ietv.  and  the  law  societies  in  other  juirts  of  the 
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kingdom,  were  of  the  same  mind.  Tlie  Inna  of  Court,  too,  had 
appointed  committees  to  confer  on  the  subject,  and  by  tlieir  resolutions 
had  advanced  in  tlie  wime  direction.  All  declared  their  acquiescence 
in  the  princij)le  that  there  should  be  a  general  School  of  Law,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  efiicient  examination  before  anyone  was  admitted 
to  practise  at  the  liar.  But  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  the  Inner  Temple 
wished  to  keep  the  education  for  the  Bar  entirely  separate — and  desired 
to  retain  the  whole  power  which  they  now  possessed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Inns  of  Court.  Now  he  could  not  agree  to  this.  The  Inns  of 
Court  had  no  pretence  whatever  to  claim  an  exclusive  control.  They 
did  not  represent  the  Bar.  They  had  no  representative  character. 
The  Committee  of  1840  .saw  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  in  the  early  stage  of  legal  education.  The  intercourse  of 
students  belonging  to  different  branches  of  the  profes.sion,  so  far  from 
being  an  evil,  would,  in  his  opinion,  in  many  respects  tend  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  advantage  of  both.’ 

Sir  Roundell  then  moved  his  Resolution,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  school  was  expedient,  and  that  an  humble 
address  should  be  presented  to  Her  ^lajesty  praying  a  Royal 
Charter  of  incorporation,  the  House  being  jtrepared  to  concur 
in  the  necessary  legislation.  IMr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C., 
a  Bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Jessel, 
Q.C.,  also  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  op[)osed  it;  remarking 
that 

‘  After  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the  House,  and  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  English  Bar,  had  introduced  the  motion,  he  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  for  his  oppo.sition  much  attention.  An  important 
question  was.  Whence  were  the  funds  to  be  derived  ?  He  was  afraid 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchetpier  would  sjiy :  “  If  these  gentlemen  want 
“a  school  of  law,  let  them  pay  for  it  otit  of  their  own  pockets.”  The 
Committee  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  had  rejected  the  scheme  by  a  majority  of 
18  out  of  20  ;  atid  their  example  had  been  followed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  The  C’ommittee  of  1840  had  reported 
their  opinion  that  the  desired  institution  should  be  sought  rather  in  tlie 
application  of  old  establishments  than  by  the  creatioti  of  new  ones. 
All  had  been  cari  ied  out  that  was  recommended  excepting  what  he 
admitted  to  be  a  vital  point — the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  exami¬ 
nation.  The  Inns  of  Court  liad  been  r.ither  late  in  their  conversion  to 
it.  But  they  all  now  agreed  in  its  necessity.  Then  why  should  the 
action  of  the  Inns  of  Court  be  superseded  by  an  unknown  and  untried 
body?  He  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Benchers  did 
represent  the  Bar ;  but  they  did  not  wish  to  exclude  country  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  learn  the  Law.  If  the  Inns  of  Court  did  not  within  a 
rca-sonable  time  establish  an  eirieient  Board  of  Examiners,  he  .should  be 
ready  to  vote  an  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject.  But  the  step,  he 
thought,  was  now  premature.’ 

Before  we  respond  to  the  appeal  addressed  to  ns  by  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  on  behalf  of  a  School  of  Law  to  be  supported 
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by  voluntary  coiitribulioiis  under  Koyal  or  Parliamentary 
patronage,  and  before  we  answer  tlie  f|nestion  put  by  Mr.  .Fessel 
as  to  the  funds  necessary  for  this  undertaking,  we  should  wish 
to  be  informed  why  the  Inns  of  ('ourt  and  of  Chancery  cannot 
be  res(;ued  l)y  the  authority  of  Parliament  from  their  jwesent 
condition,  and  restored  to  their  ancient  and  pro])er  uses  ?  It  is 
adniittc<l  that  they  arc  public  corporations.  They  are  kiamn 
to  be  rich,  though  no  one  clearly  knows  to  what  purposes  their 
funds  arc  a[)plied.  They  exercise  considerable  powers.  Ibit 
till  recently  they  had  allowed  their  duties  as  the  educators  of 
the  legal  profession  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  these  duties  are 
still  most  imperfectly  discharged.  AVc  wish  to  see  the  Inns  of  j 
Court  and  of  Chancery  restored  to  their  proper  objects  and 
their  pristine  activity  ;  and  before  we  can  give  an  un([ualificd 
assent  to  Sir  lloundcll  Palmer’s  ])roposal  to  found  a  new  School 
of  Law  in  London,  we  desire  that  the  old  Schools  of  Law, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  w’ith  the  law  itself,  shoidd  be  ] 
restored  to  complete  efiicicncy.  The  (k)mmissioncrs  of  Inquiry 
have  already  shown  in  what  manner  this  could  be  done,  and  i 
]M)inted  the  way ;  but  hitherto  energy  and  authority  have 
been  Avanting  to  surmount  the  op[)osition  Avhieh  corporate  inte¬ 
rests  ever  present  to  the  progress  of  Keform.  In  our  opijiion, 
the  same  [)()liey  should  be  applied  by  Parliament  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  whicii  has  brought  about  such  important  changes  in  ' 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  should  have  a  . 
short  term  of  grace  allowed  them  to  adojit  for  themselves  a  | 
complete  and  etheient  system  of  Legal  Education,  subject  to  | 
the  approval  of  competent  Commissiimers  and  t)f  the  Crown ;  I 
because  it  is  always  preferable  that  reforms  of  this  nature  I 
should  be  eflccted  Avithiu  the  body  they  concern.  Hut  in  the  I 
event  of  their  failing  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  their 
j)owers  and  their  ])ropcrty  should  be  vested  in  a  Commission  . 
Avhose  duty  it  Avould  be  to  restore  them  to  the  important  na¬ 
tional  objects  for  Avhich  alone  they  were  originally  designed. 

If  this  Avere  done,  Ave  sec  no  reason  to  su])pose  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  intrust  the  future  education  of  our  laAvyers  to 
any  modern  voluntary  association,  or  to  raise  funds  for  that 
purpose  by  subscri{>tions  or  shares.  The  Inns  of  Court  and 
of  Chancery  are  the  proper  schools  of  LaAv  of  this  country,  and  i 
they  should  be  com])ellcd,  if  necessary,  to  restore  and  uphold  ; 
the  scientific  and  philosophic^al,  as  avcII  as  practical,  knowledge 
of  a  noble  profession,  in  Avhich  this  country  is  so  strangely  and 
lamentably  deficient. 
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Art.  VTII. —  1.  Ilistoire  (Ic  la  Commune  de  Paris  en  1871. 

Par  Semimioxiits.  Paris:  1871. 

%  Paris  TAvre.  Par  GirSTAVE  Flourexs.  Paris:  1871. 

,3.  Paris  sous  la  Commune.  Par  Kdouaud  MouiAC.  Paris: 
1871. 

4.  The  Civil  IVar  in  France.  Address  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  International  IVorhiny  MeiCs  As.sociution.  London  : 
i871. 

5.  L' Internationale.  Par  OsCAU  Testu.  Troisieme  edition. 
Paris:  1871. 

all  the  revolutions  of  Avhlch  Paris  has  been  the  theatre  and 
the  victim,  none  assuredly  ever  took  her  so  much  by  sur[)rise 
as  that  of  the  18th  (tf  Alarch.  The  public  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  a  new  Government  installed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
composed  of  men  whose  names,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Lullier  and  of  Assi,  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Parisians.  The  general  feeling  at  first  was  one  of  absolute 
stupefaction  and  bewilderment.  An  obscure  faction,  which 
had  long  been  organising  itself  in  secret  with  revolutionary 
aims  but  with  no  settled  plan  of  revolution,  found  itself  all 
at  once  in  the  unopposed  possession  of  the  most  magnificent 
capital  in  Europe,  with  such  an  army,  such  fortifications, 
such  fortresses,  such  an  abundance  of  cannon  and  all  Avar 
material,  as  no  insurrection  had  ever  held  at  its  disposal 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Avorld.  They  AA'erc  almost  as  much 
surprised  themselves  as  the  Government  Avhich  they  put  to 
flight.  For  more  than  tAvo  months  this  insurrection  carried 
on  a  rcA'olt  against  the  Government  of  France  of  a  magnitude 
unparalleled  in  history.  For  more  than  tAA’o  months  they 
governed  a  jmpulation  of  tAV'o  millions  Avith  a  dcsj)otism  more 
crushing  than  any  Paris  has  ever  known,  until  having  by  acts 
of  violence  and  implacable  fanaticism  driven  into  exile  or  ren¬ 
dered  hostile  myriads  of  citizens  Avho  had  yielded  them  at 
first  a  hesitating  recognition,  they  Avere  reduced  to  a  band  of 
desperadoes  and  fanatics,  the  blackest  sediment  of  the  ever- 
boiling  revolutionary  cauldron,  who  recruited  their  thinned 
ranks  from  the  innumerable  dens  of  vice  and  savagery  Avhlch 
are  the  curses  of  large  cities,  placed  arms  and  incendiary 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  malefactors  and  convicts,  did  such 
deeds  of  colossal  atrocity  as  convidsed  the  Avorld  Avith  horror, 
and  shoAved  that  they  Avanted  not  the  will  but  only  the  poAver 
to  involve  the  Avhole  civilised  Avorld  in  their  OAvn  ruin. 
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The  elements  of  this  insurrection  arc,  no  doubt,  to  be  found 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  1793,  1830,  1848,  in  the  coup 
d'etat  of  18.02,  in  the  coiTui»tion  of  the  Second  Empire,  and, 
finally,  in  the  lievolutioii  of  the  4th  of  Sej)tcud)er.  The 
balcfid  lu'odijiy,  however,  of  whose  disastrous  vitality  the  world 
has  lately  had  such  astoundin"  evidence,  began  its  growth 
with  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians, 
and  showed  its  first  signs  of  activity  in  the  insurrections 
of  the  31st  of  October  and  the  22nd  of  January.  During 
the  four  long  months  of  siege  Paris  was,  to  use  the  coarse 
expression  of  Bismarck,  ‘  frying  in  its  own  gravy.’  The  ma¬ 
lignant  venom  of  civil  disorder  was,  indeed,  seething  in  the 
vitals  of  the  city  during  the  whole  of  these  terrible  winter 
months,  when  the  people  of  Paris  astonished  the  world  by  the 
resignation  and  caj)acity  for  sacrifice  and  endurance  which  they 
evinced  amid  the  terrible  ])rivations  of  the  siege ;  and  that 
this  insurrectionary  evil  did  not  break  out  before  was  owing 
to  the  unexpected  patriotism  and  devotion  to  order  shown  by 
the  immense  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  kept  down  the 
small  and  turbulent  faction  of  the  Reds. 

The  city,  at  the  end  of  October  of  last  year,  had  been  already 
girdled  in  by  Prussian  batteries,  and  cut  otf  from  the  whole  cid- 
lised  world  for  about  six  weeks  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  removed 
to  another  planet.  About  two  millions  of  people  had  placed  their 
safety  and  their  honour  in  the  hands  of  General  Trochu.  They 
believed  implicitly  in  his  word  that  he  would  never  capitulate. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  little  jesting  about  his  plan,  which  he  told 
the  people  he  had  deposited  with  his  notary  ;  but  in  the  main 
it  was  believed  that  this  plan  was  to  save  France,  though  the 
event  proved  the  plan  was  merely  a  declaration  that  the  siege 
was  useless,  and  a  final  capitulation  inevitable.  Bazaine,  ‘/f 
‘  (jlorienx  Pazaine^  as  he  was  then  called,  was  known  to  be 
still  at  Metz ;  and  day  by  day  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
break  through  the  iron  circle  and  march  to  the  relief  of  Paris. 

Expectation  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
on  the  28th  of  October,  there  appeared  in  the  Combat,  the 
journal  of  Felix  I’yat,  these  words  in  large  letters,  ‘  Tra- 
‘  hisoa  dll  JSIareehal  liazahief  with  an  announcement  bordered 
with  black  lines,  informing  the  public  that  Metz  had  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  jmblic  were  struck  aghast  and  dumb  with  the 
intelligence.  There  was  a  general  rush  to  the  Ministers.  Th 
Ministers  declared  tlieif  had  no  news  of  llazaine.  Bazaine  had, 
however,  already  surrendered ;  and  the  secret  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  Rochefort  to  Flourcns,  who  made  it  known  to  Felix 
Pyat. 
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Tlirce  (lays  later,  dh  the  31st  of  Octuher,  two  placards 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  Paris;  the  one  coolly  announcing;  the 
surrender  Metz,  and  the  other  that  IM.  Thiers  was  then  en- 
j;af;o<l  at  Versailles  in  attenij»ting  to  conclude  an  armistice. 
The  whole  city  went  wild  with  rage  and  excitement ;  the 
Oovernment  were  again  beset  to  know  if  the  intelligence  was 
true.  This  time,  in  fact,  there  was  no  use  in  denying  the  sur¬ 
render,  since  the  city  gates  were  o])en  in  order  to  be  able  to 
conummicate  with  iSI.  Thiers,  and  all  the  inhabitants  must  have 
known  of  it  in  a  day  or  two.  .lules  Ferry,  the  moire  of  Paris, 
in  the  place  of  Jules  Favre,  emleavoured  to  appease  the  people, 
who  were  furious  at  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  and  now 
cried  for  the  Commune. 

The  cry  for  the  Commune  was  even  then  not  quite  new  to 
Paris;  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  the  4th  of  .September,  a 
small  band  of  liinatics  had  declared  tluit  the  establishment  of 
the  Commune  w’as  the  only  means  of  saving  France.  The 
chief  strength  of  the  Communal  party  lay  among  the  ‘  white 
‘  blouses  ’  of  Relleville,  who,  under  their  leaders  Rlanqui, 
Flourens,  and  Pyat,  had  been  the  terror  of  Paris  under  the 
Empire.  Flourcns  had  immense  influence  over  these  men, 
and  he  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  insurrection  of  the  31st 
of  October.  Flourens  was  no  vulgar  agitator,  and  no  ordi¬ 
nary  character ;  he  was  a  young  man  of  thirty-two  years  of 
age;  the  son  of  the  celebrated  physiologist,  formerly  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Aeodemie  des  Sciences,  jtopularly  known  as  the 
author  of  the  treatise  Snr  In  Lioojeoite  hnmaine,  and  he 
has  written  his  own  account  of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the 
transactions  in  which  he  Avas  engaged  in  a  book  entitled  Paris 
Hire,  In  private  intercourse  he  was  of  engaging  gentle 
mmmers ;  he  was  fair  in  features,  and  had  a  seiluctive  smile 
—  but  with  this  quiet  demeanour  he  had  a  passionate  faith 
in  revolution  for  revolution's  sake.  His  coinage  was  indis¬ 
putable — but  it  was  of  the  most  reckless  kind ;  and  he  was 
prepared  at  any  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  carts,  paving-stones, 
and  bits  of  furniture,  to  raise  a  barricade,  and  to  defend  it  with 
half  a  dozen  followers  against  a  whole  army.  Ills  faith  was, 
that  a  revolution,  somehow^  or  other,  was  to  turn  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  for  Avhose  amelioration  he  had  a  vague 
but  genuine  enthusiasm.  Ills  great  andiition  was  to  be,  in 
revolutionary  phrase,  a  man  of  action.  Ills  principle  was  that 
Jierpetual  action  of  some  kind,  whether  supported  or  not,  was 
sure  in  the  end  of  revolutionary  success — a  proposition  which 
would  be  probably  true  if  all  the  world  was  composed  of  men 
as  reckless  and  as  chimerical  as  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
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eMerablc  scientific  ami  other  acquirements  ;  after  having  gone 
thiough  a  brilliant  university  career,  and  taken  his  degree  in 
science,  he  filled  for  a  short  time  the  jirofessorial  chair  of  his 
father,  and  lectured  at  the  College  de  France,  under  the 
Fnqtire,  but  was  obliged  by  the  Government  to  resign  on 
account  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  which  he  contrived  to 
introduce  into  the  lessons  of  seience.  llurning  with  fiery 
indignation  at  what  he  termed  the  shameful  oppression  of  the 
Kmpire,  he  leagued  himself  with  all  the  revolutionary  spirits 
he  could  fall  in  with,  became  the  friend  of  Kochefort,  and 
later  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Marseillais.  Obliged 
to  fly  from  France,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
Cretan  insurrection,  and  for  a  year  fought  with  the  Cretans 
in  countless  skirmishes  in  the  mountains,  living  upon  wild  roots 
and  boiled  herbs,  and  his  courage  and  example  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  Greeks  that  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
deputies  to  the  Athenian  Chamber.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  Cretan  insurrection  he  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  to 
return  to  France;  he  played  a  part  in  the  demonstration  at  the 
funeral  of  Victor  Noir,  and,ct)ntrary  to  the  advice  of  Kochefort 
and  Delescluze,  was  for  marching  unarmed  upon  Paris.  His 
faith  led  him  to  believe  that  the  army,  being  sons  of  the 
pe«)ple,  woidd  join  the  revolution  if  the  revolution  would  but 
disj)lay  sufficient  courage. 

After  a  series  of  revolutionary  plots  and  adventures  in 
London,  and  anew  in  Greece,  he  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  8th 
of  September,  rushed  at  once  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  find 
Kochefort,  and  explain  to  him  his  plan  for  saving  France  and 
the  w'hole  world  besides.  lie  embraced,  to  use  a  French 
phrase,  the  whole  situation ;  some  of  his  proposals  were  ra¬ 
tional  enough,  though  the  whole  formed  an  extravagant 
scheme.  We  confine  ourselves  to  his  notions  of  the  foreign 
policy  which  the  Government  of  the  4th  of  September  should 
adopt : — 

‘  Abroad — to  a[)pcal  immediately  to  the  revolution ;  barricades  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna;  Spain,  torn  from  the  tyranny  of  Prim  and  launched 
boldly  in  republican  paths ;  Garil)iildi,  aided  with  20, 000  men,  guns, 
and  money,  should  proclaim  at  Komc  the  Italian  Kepublic ;  agents 
should  be  despatched  to  London  to  announce  to  an  enslaved  nation  of 
workmen  the  netc  principles — the  solidarity  of  peoples,  and  equality  be¬ 
tween  all — and  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  worm-eaten  edifice  of  Norman 
feudalism.  Since  the  Holy  Alliance  marched  upon  Paris  to  crush 
there  the  home  of  universal  revolution,  Paris  must,  by  dint  of  daring, 
make  the  Holy  Alliance  recoil,  and  oblige  it  by  a  powerful  diversion  to 
return  back  and  guard  it.s  own  institutions.’ 
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Rochefort,  however,  put  aside  this  programme  of  Flourens ; 
he  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  but  he  still  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  Trochu,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  best  of  the 
French  generals.  Trochu,  says  Flourens,  had  practised  ui)on 
Rochefort  his  Jesuitical  tactics,  and  reduced  him  by  flattery 
to  a  complete  nullity.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  general’s 
letter,  read  on  Rochefort’s  trial,  that  these  two  persons  had 
scarcely  ever  met. 

Flourens,  however,  with  Delescluze,  Felix  Pyat,  and  others, 
refused  from  the  first  to  believe  in  Trochu  and  his  plan. 
Trochu  knew  that  Flourens  was  a  dangerous  enemy ;  never¬ 
theless,  since  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  that  strange  fascina¬ 
tion  which  he  always  possessed  over  the  people,  had  been 
elected  Commandant  of  the  6.‘ird  Ijattalion  of  IJelleville — in 
which  10, ()()()  citizens  came  and  enrolled  themselves  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  Flourens  was  in  command,  and  so  gave  his 
battalion  the  strength  of  a  division — it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  him  and  his  followers  m  some  way ;  the  Governor  of 
Paris  then,  unwilling  to  make  him  a  colonel,  created  for  him 
the  title  of  ‘  Major  of  the  Ramparts,’  and  recognised  his 
election  as  chief  of  his  battalion. 

On  the  5th  of  October  Flourens  gave  signs  of  action  by 
leading  his  ten  thousand  men  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  ask  for 
chassepots,  which  they  averred  were  lying  idle  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stores ;  and  on  their  being  refused,  Flourens  gave  in  his 
resignation.  He  says  that  at  that  time  he  and  his  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  held  the  Government  at  their  mercy,  but  that  he  felt 
that  the  dismissal  of  Trochu  and  his  Council  would  be  of  no 
use.  Paris  was  still  infatuated  about  the  General.  Never¬ 
theless,  Flourens  from  this  time  only  waited  for  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  upset  the  Government. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Metz,  and  of  the  negotiations  of 
M.  Thiers  for  the  armistice  seemed  to  Floui’ens  the  ri})e 
moment  for  advancing  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  raising  the 
cry  of  the  Commune,  which  had  been  agreed  u{)on  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  Government. 

Flourens,  however,  mono])olises  too  much  of  the  initiative  of 
this  seditious  movement.  Delescluze,  Felix  Pyat,  Rlanqui, 
Ledrii  RoHIn,  and  their  colleagues  belonged  to  an  earliei 
revolutionary  generation,  that  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
formed  a  distinct  set  from  the  younger  revolutionists,  such 
as  Flourens,  Rochefort,  Milliere,  Lullier,  Vermorel,  Arthur 
Arnold,  and  others.  The  latter,  indeed,  regarded  with  some 
disdain  mixed  with  jealousy  their  predecessors  in  the  ways  t)f 
disorder,  as  having  too  old-fashioned  revolutionary  views  and 
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not  beini;  up  to  the  time ;  while  they  accused  them  of  i^iving 
themselves  too  great  airs  on  the  ground  of  their  jn-evioiis  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  twenty  years  of  exile.  Between  Felix  Pyat  and 
Vermorel  esi)ecially  there  was  a  good  deal  of  animosity;  a 
sharp  journalistic  war  was  carried  on  hetween  them,  even  at 
the  time  that  they  Avere  both  members  of  the  CJovcrnment  of 
the  Commune.  Both  however,  the  older  and  younger  revolu¬ 
tionary  party,  Avere  divided  into  ‘c//y«c.v;’  and  the  party  of 
the  International,  Avhich  Avas  of  the  yoimg  generation,  kept 
itnclf  distinct  from  either,  though  it  Avas  intriguing  in  the  dark, 
and,  as  avc  shall  see,  ended  by  getting  the  mastery  over  both. 

Delescluze  Avas  lK)rn  at  Dreux,  in  1811.  He  Avas  a  student 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  llevohition 
of  IH.'JO.  He  began  his  revolutionary  career  by  becoming  a 
member  of  political  societies  formed  for  the  juirpose  of  up¬ 
setting  the  government  of  Lonis-Philippe.  He  Avas  arrested  in 
18.‘}4  for  complicity  Avith  the  insurrection  of  18.‘54,  knoAvn  as  the 
Jounn'es  iPAvril,  and  from  that  time  his  life  is  a  series  of  con¬ 
victions,  fines,  im])risomncnts,  and  transportations  for  political 
offences.  He  bad  had  experience  of  pretty  nearly  all  the 
j)risons  of  France  and  its  colonies.  At  length  an  amnesty 
Avas  published,  in  Avhich  he  Avas  included,  and  he  returned 
to  Paris  from  Cayenne,  and  in  18(58  started  a  new  [)aj)er, 
the  Riweil.  His  revolutionary  articles  soon  got  him  again  into 
trouble ;  in  one  year  be  suffered  tlirce  convictions.  The  am¬ 
nesty  of  the  15th  of  August,  1809,  set  him  once  more  free 
to  become  in  the  ])rescnt  ye.ar  the  most  implacable  spirit  of 
the  Commune.  Tlie  licvolutlon  Avith  Delescluze  also  Avas  a 
kind  of  religion.  Apart  from  this,  Ave  believe  his  private  cha¬ 
racter  Avas  estimable ;  even  his  adversaries  spoke  of  him  Avith 
a  kind  of  respect,  for  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  talent  and 
undeniable  strength  of  Avill.  He  Avas  a  grim,  austere,  ascetic 
man,  Avho  sacrificed  everything  in  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
]K)litical  ideal  Avhich  he  had  framed  out  of  revolutionary  tradi¬ 
tions.  Proudhon,  Avho  saAv  through  their  hollowness,  told  him 
in  early  life  coarsely  that  he  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  bin- 
ffurnrs,  and  though  the  accusation  is  not  j)crhaps  true,  he  did 
more  harm  th.an  if  it  Avere.  It  is  some  ])roof  of  the  respect 
])aid  to  his  character,  that  iM.  Thiers  (avIio  thought  he  could 
buy  everybody)  despatched  a  special  ambassador  into  Paris 
to  detach  him  from  the  Commune ;  but  the  fanatic  remained 
obstinately  firm  to  his  revolutionary  mission  ;  and  Avhen  he 
could  see  no  further  glimpse  of  hoj)e,  and  could  delude  him¬ 
self  no  more  Avith  expectation  of  a  rising  in  the  provinces — 
Avhen  the  trooj>s  of  V^ersaillcs  Averc  already  in  [K)ssession  of 
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Paris,  he  went  with  his  stick  in  his  hand  and  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  on  his  head,  and  took  liis  stand  on  a  barricade,  wliere  he  was 
shot,  dying  before  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Commune  were 
perpetrated,  though  he  prepared  tlie  way  for  their  commission. 

His  comrade,  Felix  Pyat,  has  more  claim  than  Delescliize 
to  be  classed  under  Proudhon’s  category.  Pyat  has  been 
accused,  and  with  reason,  and  Vennorel  omitted  not  to  taunt 
him  with  the  fact  (while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety),  of  having  passed  his  life  in  stirring  up 
revolutionary  fires,  and  then  skulking  off  to  leave  his  friends 
to  bear  the  danger  and  consequences  of  the  conHagration.  lie 
was  born  at  Vierzon,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  the 
son  of  a  lawyer  of  strong  legitimist  princij)lcs.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  his  university  career ;  but  began  his 
revolutionary  antics  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  drank 
at  a  jmblic  banquet  a  toast  to  the  Convention,  and  replaced 
a  bust  of  Charles  X.  in  the  room  by  that  of  Lafayette.  lie 
was  admitted  an  avomt  in  1831 ;  but  soon  quitted  the  bar,  and 
became  a  dramaturge  and  a  writer  in  journals.  Some  of  the 
theatrical  productions  of  his  early  life  had  an  immense  popularity 
— especially  the  Deux  Serruriers  and  the  Chijfonnier  de  Paris ; 
but  even  his  theatrical  pieces  were  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  artificial  diction,  search  after  extravagant  effects,  and 
|)olitical  and  social  allusions.  After  the  llevolution  of  1848 
he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  Cher,  and  became  remarkable  for 
some  violent  speeches  in  the  Assembly',  and  for  one  especially 
on  the  ‘  right  of  labour.’  Although  not  an  accomplice  in  the 
insurrection  of  June,  he  signed  with  Ledru  llollin  a  procla¬ 
mation,  calling  upon  the  jicoplc  to  make  another  ap[)eal  to 
arms,  in  July  1849,  and  then  fled  from  France  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  prosecution.  lie  inhabited  Switzerland,  Hel- 
gium,  England,  by  turns.  He  signed  the  famous  Jersey  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  Queen,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  and  was  tried  by  a  jury  in  England, 
in  1858,  as  an  accomplice  in  Bernard’s  plot  against  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  life,  but  acquitted.  After  the  amnesty  of  1869  he 
returned  to  France,  and  WTote  in  the  Rappel  articles  for  which 
he  was  condemned,  in  January  1870,  to  seventeen  months’ 
imprisonment ;  but  he  escaped  again  to  England,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  another  conspiracy  of  Flourens  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  while  the  young  men  whom  he 
had  seduced  into  joining  his  plot  were  being  tried  at  Bourgos, 
Felix  Pyat  was  safe  in  this  country.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
however,  before  its  investment,  and  started  the  Combat,  a  paper 
whose  title  was  ultimately'  ehanged  to  that  of  the  Vengeur,  in 
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which  he  carried  on  incessant  war  against  the  (Jovennnent 
of  Defence,  and  plotted  its  overthrow.  lie  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Commune,  and  appointed,  maliciously,  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety — in  order,  for  once,  that  he 
might  be  in  the  front  of  danger.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  Avanted  to  resign ;  but  a  body  of  citizen  men  and 
citizen  ladies  having  informed  him  in  two  addresses  that  they 
considered  it  his  duty  to  remain,  Pyat  affected  to  comply. 
He  slunk  aAvay,  however,  as  soon  as  the  Versailles  troops 
entered  I’aris,  and  has,  Avith  his  old  luck,  a])parently  escaped ; 
there  have  been  numerous  reports  that  he  had  been  captured, 
noAv  in  the  guise  of  a  Chiffonnier,  and  noAV  in  that  of  a  charcoal- 
burner,  in  one  of  the  canal  boats  on  the  Canal  Saint  Martin. 
But  he  is  probably  in  his  old  haunts  in  Leicester  Sejuare. 

Such  Avere  the  tAvo  chief  professors  of  revolution,  Avho  Avere 
each  in  turn  ]»lotting  against  the  Government  of  the  4th  of 
Sej)tember  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Government  of  Defence  had,  before 
the  investment,  already  fixed  the  municipal  elections  of  the 
capital  for  the  28th  of  Septeml^er,  and  the  general  elections 
f>f  France  for  the  2nd  of  October;  but  the  completion  of  the 
investment  prevented  this  plan  from  being  carried  out,  and 
.lules  Favre  Avent  to  have  his  intervieAv  Avith  Count  Bismarck 
at  Ferrieres. 

The  neAvs  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  after  having 
uttered  the  Avell-knoAvn  phrase,  ‘  not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses, 
‘  not  an  inch  of  our  territory,’  had  gone  to  make  offers  of  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Prussian  Chancellor,  threw  the  excitable  people 
of  Paris  into  frenzy.  The  clubs,  Avhose  extravagant  and  Avild 
discussions  during  the  siege  present  a  curious  subject  for  the 
study  of  French  character,  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  let 
loose  their  most  rabid  rhetoric  ;  and  Delescluze,  in  tlie  Reveil, 
j)ut  forth  his  programme,  Avhich  contains  a  good  deal  in  common 
Avith  the  programme  of  the  Commune.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  this  first  draft  of  the  Commune  proposed  by  Delescluze  the 
provincial  elections  Avere  to  be  })ost[)oned,  Avhich  is  a  ])roof  that 
the  federal  system  Avas  a  later  invention ;  and  that  the  first 
notion  of  the  party  Avas  to  get  j)ossession  of  Paris,  to  keep  it 
by  means  of  the  Avar,  and  to  carry  on  the  old  system  of  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  provinces  from  Paris. 

, I  list  as  the  negotiations  of  .lules  Favre  Avith  Count  Bis¬ 
marck,  at  the  end  of  September,  occasioned  the  first  serious 
call  for  the  Commune,  so  the  negotiations  of  M.  Thiers,  at 
Versailles,  at  the  end  of  the  folloAving  month,  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Metz,  Avere  the  cause  of  the  still  more  serious  maui- 
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festation  for  the  Commune  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  was 
Ledru  llollin  this  time,  in  a  public  meeting  on  the  28th  Octo¬ 
ber,  who  started  anew  tlie  cry  of  the  Commune : — ‘  I  call  to 
‘  mind,’  he  said,  ‘  that  it  was  the  great  Commune  who  saved 
‘  from  the  invader  the  sacred  soil  of  our  country.  Lyons  has 
‘  also  established  it.  Will  you  remain  behind  Lyons — you, 

‘  Parisians,  who  have  always  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Kevo- 
‘  lution  ?  Will  you  not  do  as  Lyons  luis  done  ?  You  will — 

‘  you  will !  You  are  decided  to  use  your  right — to  give  yoiir- 
‘  selves  the  Commune.  You  will  name  the  Commune  of  Paris.’ 
This  sjieech  of  Ledru  Rollin  excited  immense  enthusiasm  in 
the  audience.  The  cry.  La  Commune !  La.  Commune !  was 
taken  up  by  all  Paris;  Felix  Pyat  in  the  Combat \  Delescluze 
in  the  Receil  \  Blanqui  in  the  Patrie  en  dan(jer\  the  sons 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Vacquerie,  and  Paul  iMeurice  in  the  Rappel ; 
Ulbach  and  his  friends  in  the  Cloche,  harped  upon  it  without 
end.  While  the  men  of  action,  F'lourens,  Lullier,  Sapia,  and 
Megy,  incessantly  repeated  to  the  battalions  of  Belleville,  ‘  Let 
‘  us  sweep  away  the  traitors,  and  establish  the  Commune.’ 

At  length  the  rnaires  of  Paris,  aware  of  the  hostile  feeling 
that  was  rising  in  their  several  quarters,  formed  a  deputa¬ 
tion  and  advised  the  Government  to  grant  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tions.  A  numerous  crowd  had  collected  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
(le  Ville,  with  cries  of  ‘  No  armistice!’  ‘  Vice  la  Repuhliqne!'* 
‘  Resistance  to  the  death!’  Jules  Favre,  according  to  Flourens 
— fitlenne  Arago,  according  to  another  account — declared  in 
the  name  of  the  Government  that  the  Commune  should  be 
established.  A  multitude  of  little  papers  were  thrown  out  of 
the  windows,  on  which  was  written,  ‘  Immediate  election  of  the 
‘  Commune  of  Paris,  under  direction  of  Dorian  and  Schoelcher.’ 
Rochefort  came  to  the  windows,  and  assuretl  the  crowd  of  the 
truth  of  the  news  ;  and  then  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  Avrote 
out  his  resignation.  In  fact,  he  was  convinced  noAV  that  the 
Government  already  had  capitulation  in  view.  During  all  the 
morning  the  affair  did  not  go  further  than  a  manifestation ;  in 
the  afternoon  it  Avas  changed  into  an  emeute,  and  this  by  the 
arrival  of  Flourens  on  the  scene  Avith  four  hundred  of  his  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  battalion  of  Belleville.  The  chief 
gates  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  Averc  opened,  according  to  Flourens, 
hy  a  boy  getting  through  one  of  the  AvindoAvs  and  undraAving 
the  inner  bolt,  after  Avhich  a  mob  »)f  five  or  six  thousand 
National  Guards  entered  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Avere  prisoners.  The  H»>tcl  de  Ville  Avas,  as  is  Avell  knoAvn, 
soon  reca[)tured  by  Trochu’s  ]>arty  by  a  stratagem  and  Avitbout 
bloodshed.  But  even  after  the  rescue,  Flourens  managed  tt) 
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make  terms  for  tlic  withdrawal  of  his  men,  and  a  convention 
with  Dorian  and  .Jules  Favre  for  the  election  of  the  Commune 
on  the  morrow.  Dorian,  whose  name  figured  on  all  the  lists, 
was  the  minister  of  j)uhlie  works  of  the  Government  of  the  4th 
of  Se{)tember,  and  was  extremely  ])oj)ular  during  the  first  siege, 
though  we  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  its  close. 

General  Trochu,  with  his  Government,  now  threw  himself 
njK)!!  I’aris  for  a  plelnsvite ;  and  the  result  was  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  of  confidenee  in  his  favour,  the  majority  being  about 
340,000,  and  the  minority  54,000.  After  this  defeat,  the  Com¬ 
munal  party  made  no  fresh  attempt  to  overturn  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  aetion  until  the  22nd  of  .January.  The  Government, 
on  the  strength  of  their  vote  of  confidenee,  arrested  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  conspirators  of  the  31st  of  October. 
Flourcns  managed  to  csea])e  arrest  for  the  time,  but  was  sub¬ 
sequently  imprisoned  in  Mazas,  from  whence  he  was  released 
by  the  insurrectionists  on  the  22nd  of  .Tauuarv.  Milliere  and 
Bian([ui  managed  to  avoid  arrest  altogether.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government,  in  order  to  make  some  concession  to  the  cry 
for  municipal  government,  decreed  that  each  arrondissement 
should  elect  its  mnire ;  the  mairc  of  all  Paris,  however,  was 
named  by  the  Governmeut.  The  most  democratic  (piartcrs  of 
Paris  revenged  themselves  for  their  defeat  in  the  plc/usrife  by 
electing  the  greater  part  of  those  concerned  in  the  emriite  of  the 
31st  of  October. 

The  history  of  the  Commune  cannot  be  understood  without 
realising  the  frightful  ordeal  through  which  the  whole  ])opula- 
tion  passed  from  the  31st  of  October  to  the  end  of  .January — 
during  three  long  months.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  two  millions  of  pcojde  subjected  to  such  jirolongcd  suf¬ 
ferings;  and,  to  add  to  their  miseries,  the  winter  of  1870-71 
was  one  of  exceptional  intensity.  A  three  months’  famine  for 
this  immense  po|)nlation  was  in  itself  a  sufJicient  calamity,  hut 
the  intensity  of  frost  and  the  lack  of  fuel  aggi’avated  the  agonies 
of  the  unha[)py  city  to  an  incredible  degree. 

Into  these  melancholy  details  of  the  siege  and  its  incidents 
we  have  no  space  to  enter ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  by  the  middle  of  .Tanuary  the  Government  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defence  was  utterly  discredited  with  all  j)arties.  All 
the  generous  illusions  entertained  by  the  Parisians,  in  spite  of 
the  intense  agonies  of  four  long  months,  had'  vanished.  All 
classes  of  the  jmpulation  felt  that  they  had  been  played  with 
and  deceived,  subjected  to  frightful  snlFering,  and  to  a  death- 
rate  of  three  or  four  thousand  a  week  beyond  the  average  mor¬ 
tality,  for  a  siege  which  was  a  mere  comedy  ;  and  on  all  sides 
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the  Government  was  censured  and  derided  for  its  incapacity 
and  inaction. 

Then  took  place  the  emente  of  the  22nd  of  January.  Accounts 
differ  as  to  who  fired  the  first  shot  in  tliis  affair,  in  which  lives 
were  lost.  Flourcns  declares  that  the  lirctons  without  ])rovo- 
cation  fired  from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  an  un¬ 
armed  crowd,*  after  which  some  National  (iuards  seized  their 
muskets  and  replied.  A  good  many  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  j)eople,  who  attempted  to  raise  a  han  icade, 
which  was  taken  in  the  rear  hy  Vinoy,  who  dispersed  the  as- 
scmhlage.  In  consefjucnce  of  this  emente,  Felix  Pyat,  Flou- 
rens,  and  lilampii  were  condemned  hy  court-martial  to  death 
by  default  ;  the  Combat  and  the  Ileceil  were  suppressed,  and 
Delescluze  was  imjwisoned  at  Vincennes.  This  skirmish  was 
too  insignificant  to  excite  much  attention  in  the  then  despe¬ 
rate  condition  of  Paris.  Nothing  hut  news  of  disaster  arrived 
from  the  provinces.  Chanzy  had  suffered  a  complete  defeat ; 
Faulherhe  too  was  routed,  and  liourhaki  was  on  the  point  of 
being  surrounded.  Five  days  after  this  emente,  Paris  was 
apprised  hy  the  Journal  Officiel  that  negotiations  were  being 
entered  into  for  a  capitulation  ;  on  the  morrow,  the  28th,  the 
people  were  informed  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 

The  prostration  of  energy  and  spirit  which  ensued  among 
the  Parisians  immediately  after  the  surrender  was  terrible ; 
there  was  a  general  weariness  of  everything,  of  disgust  at  all 
news  from  Avithout,  and  t)f  life  itself.  It  was,  says  Sarccy, 
something  like  resignation  to  death  after  a  long  and  ]>ainfid 
illness.  An  immense  crowd  rushed  to  the  prefecture  of  police 
to  get  passports,  to  leave  the  scene  of  such  misery  and  fruitless 
agony;  25,000  were  .asked  for  on  the  first  day.  On  the  8th 
of  January  the  new  National  Assembly  Avas  elected,  and  750 
deputies  Avere  sent  hy  the  country  to  assemble  at  Bordeaux 
and  to  ratify  the  peace. 

It  Avas  hardly  ])ossiblc  th.at  an  Assembly  could  be  elected 
under  more  unfortunate  conditions,  so  far  as  respects  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Franco.  At  the  very  time  at  which  the  elections 
Avere  made,  Paris  Avas  still  almost  as  separated  from  the  provinces 
as  during  the  siege.  The  Prussians  alloAved  no  letters  to  pass 
but  those  that  Avere  unsealed,  and  the  difficulty  of  communica¬ 
tion  Avas  still  great.  After  four  months’  separation,  it  AA'as  an 
additional  misfortune  that  Paris  and  the  provinces  should  not 

•  Whetlicr  this  Avas  true  or  not,  the  partiains  of  the  Commune  ahvays 
declared  this  to  he  the  ease,  and  it  Avas  tlie  plea  upon  Avhich  Chaudey, 
'  as  we  shall  see,  was  arrested  and  executed. 
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have  means  of  coming  to  an  iinderstaiuling.  In  their  common 
disaster,  the  i)rovinces  were  angry  with  Paris,  and  Paris  was 
angry  with  the  provinces.  The  consequence  was  that  the  votes 
of  Paris  and  the  votes  of  the  great  cities  as  sympathising  with 
Paris  were  votes  of  counter-protestation.  One  point  there  was 
indeed  common  to  the  votes  of  both — both  made  their  votes  at 
the  same  time  a  j)rotest  against  the  Empire.  Moreover,  the 
general  reasoning  in  the  provinces  was  that  since  the  Republic 
had  been  unable  to  save  France,  therefore  it  was  a  bad  form 
of  government.  The  provinces  thus  sought  for  its  candidates 
among  men  who  were  anti-republican  and  anti-imperialist,  and 
their  choice  was  necessarily  limited  to  those  who  were  untainted 
with  Xapoleonism,  and  who  had  not  even  sat  on  the  benches  of 
the  Bonaj)artist  opposition  in  the  Cor/is  Lei/islatif.  Such  men 
could  oidy  be  found  among  the  royalist  i»arty,  and  these  would 
be  old  in  years  and  peidectly  untned  in  affairs.  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  great  towns,  voted  for  a  list  of  extreme  Re¬ 
publicans.  All  France,  it  may  be  said,  was  surprised  at  the  com¬ 
position  of  tlie  Right  of  the  Assembly.  Flourens's  character 
of  them  is  instructive,  as  showing  in  what  light  the  new 
deputies  of  the  Right  were  regarded  at  the  very  outset  by  the 
Republicans. 

‘  The  result  was  that  we  had  a  chamber,  the  counterpart  of  that  of 
the  Kestoratioii ;  a  chamber  of  ghosts,  of  people  wdio  were  thought  to  l)e 
dead  long  ago,  and  who  appeared  to  be  quite  untouched,  to  be  still 
alive.  Marquises  and  abbcs,  who  had  w'ithout  doubt  siit  in  the  States- 
General  of  1781)  on  the  benches  of  the  nobility  and  clergy;  a  collection 
of  bald  heads,  deaf  ears,  and  eyes  which  blinked  at  any  ray  of  sunlight. 
This  Assembly  ought  to  have  had  a  gravedigger  for  doorkeeper.  For 
such  owls  the  cry  of  “  Vice  la  Ju'pnl/lique  I  ”  was  an  intolerable  outrage.’ 

This  resuscitated  i)arty  acquired  the  name  of  the  ‘  Rurnh.' 
The  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  546  votes  against  107,  ratified  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  on  the  1st  of  March. 

Next  to  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  points  of  the 
negotiations  which  most  excited  the  Parisians  were  the  entry 
of  the  Prussians  into  Paris  and  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
In  the  Place  Wagram,  situated  in  the  ([uarter  of  Paris  which 
it  was  agreed  the  I*russians  should  occuj»y,  there  remained  a 
large  ])ark  of  fine  bronze  cannon,  which  Avere  the  j)roduct  of 
a  ])atriotic  subscription  of  the  National  Guard  ;  other  parks 
existed  at  the  Barriere  d’ltalie  and  at  the  Fort  Montrouge,  and 
no  efff<>rt  was  made  to  bring  them  in  ;  they  had  been  in  fact  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  by  the  Government ;  and  if  the  Prussians  had 
entered  and  found  them  where  they  were,  they  would  as  as- 
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surcdly  have  taken  possession  of  them  as  they  did  of  tlie  ammu¬ 
nition  and  stores  of  Alont  Vahh’icn,  which  also  had  been  disre- 
ftarded.  Various  hattalions  of  the  National  Guard,  finding 
the  cannon  thus  overlooked,  undertook  to  bring  them  into  the 
interior  of  the  city,  and  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Prussians. 

Hut  the  negligence  of  the  Government  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  the  cannon  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  unfortunate 
comhination  of  circumstances  which  left  Paris  to  its  own  dis¬ 
order.  During  the  time  that  they  were  besieged  by  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  the  Parisian  population  had  disapi)oiuted  the  cynical 
hoi)es  of  Bismarck ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  terrible  girdle  of 
steel  and  fire  withdrawn  from  around  them,  than  they  began  at 
once  to  realise  the  previsions  of  the  Chancellor.  Some  such 
state  of  things  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected  by  anyone 
with  the  faintest  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  nearly  the  whole  of  that  im¬ 
mense  population  had  been  animated  by  an  heroic  sense  of 
duty  and  jjatriotism,  which  had  enabled  them  to  support  the 
horrors  of  their  situation ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  a  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  midst  of  them,  jwofessedly  Kepublican,  around 
which  they  could  rally.  But  with  the  capitulation  patriotic  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  turned  at  once  into  disgust  and  nausea  ;  even  the 
best  portion  of  the  Parisians  regarded  their  position  with  loath¬ 
ing  and  abhorrence ;  a  large  number  at  once  left  the  city ; 
among  such  as  remained,  the  best  disposed  of  the  inhabitants 
continued  sunk  in  absolute  lethargy  till  they  were  aroused  to 
take  some  interest  in  affairs  by  the  new  set  of  dangers  which 
were  springing  up  around  them ;  and,  to  make  things  w'orse, 
the  city  >vas,  since  the  gathering  together  of  the  Assembly  of 
Bordeaux,  left  without  any  Government  at  all. 

Indeed  the  continuance  of  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  for  one 
hour  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  was  a  national  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  for  misconcei)tions  could  not  fail  to  arise  on  both  sides 
when  the  distance  which  divided  tliem  was  so  great.  One  such 
misconception,  which  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly,  was  produced  by  a  false  rej)ort 
which  was  spread  at  Bordeaux  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  March,  of 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  which  was  said  to  have  placed  the 
greater  part  of  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  revolted  National 
(juards.  This  was  absolutely  believed  at  Bordeaux  for  two 
days,  and  increased  the  repugnance  with  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Kight  regarded  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  the 
Assembly  to  Paris.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  his  very  remark- 
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able  speech  on  tlic  lOtli  of  Marcli,  whicli  was  a  veritable  toor 
de  force,  that  M.  Tliiers  could  induce  the  Assembly  t(*  consent 
to  remove  from  Bordeaux  to  Versailles.  The  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  most  desirable  place 
for  the  seat  of  tlie  Assend)ly  had  declared  for  Fontainebleau. 
M.  Thiers,  it  was  well  known,  was  desirous  of  removal  to  Baris 
itself,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  propose  such  a  scheme 
to  the  Assembly. 

The  conduct,  indeed,  of  the  majority  of  the  Assendily  Avas 
uniformly  of  a  character  to  jtroduce  in  Baris  extreme  political 
irritation.  A  number  of  Barisian  deputies  declared  that  they 
found  it  imj)ossiblc  to  sit  in  such  a  Chamber.  The  very  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  fact  that  France  Avas  at  that  time  liviu"  under 
a  llepublican  form  of  Government,  tlircAv  the  Avhole  Bight 
into  convulsions ;  and  it  Avas  not  only  the  democratic  press  of 
Baris,  but  the  Avhole  body  of  Journalism,  Avhich  cried  aloud 
at  their  conduct  as  foolish,  Avild,  and  impolitic.  Moreover, 
by  the  hiAVS  Avhich  they  had  hurried  through  the  Chambers 
Avithout  due  consideration  respecting  the  reut-cpiestion  in 
Baris,  and  the  payment  of  overdue  commercial  bills,  and 
Avhich  manifestly  did  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  Avhich,  indeed,  they  had  to  remake,  they  had  discon¬ 
tented  the  Avhole  commercial  Avorld  of  the  capital. 

As  for  the  capital  itself,  it  AA-as  rescued  from  the  state  of 
lethargic  .abandoument  into  Avhich  it  fell  after  the  capitidation, 
by  the  entry  of  the  Brussians  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  actual  Revolution  on  the 
IHth,  it  remained  simmering  in  a  state  of  chaotic  anarchy  ;  to 
put  an  end  to  Avhich  the  Government  took  no  important  steps 
Avhatever.  Yet,  in  its  outAvard  appeai’ance,  in  the  early  days 
of  March,  the  city  bore  no  sign  of  the  Avild  spirit  Avhich  Avas  at 
Avork  Avithin.  Although  there  Avas  not  a  shadoAV  of  a  police¬ 
man  to  be  seen  anyAvhere,  the  streets  Averc  croAvded  Avith 
people,  and  ladies  and  children  Avalked  everyAvhere  unmolested, 
and  there  Avas  no  report  of  violence  or  crime.  The  shops  AA'ere 
beginning  to  i‘c-open  Avith  confidence ;  though  in  every  street 
closed  shutters  in  abundance  announced  a  tale  of  ruin  by  the 
siege.  There  Avas  a  good  deal  of  idleness  in  the  streets  in 
the  absence  of  Avork,  and  quantities  of  jirocessions  Avere  made 
to  the  Column  of  July  in  the  Blace  do  la  Bastille.  The  column 
itself  AA’as  coA'ered  Avith  immortelles  from  the  base  to  the 
summit ;  and  a  hardy  sailor  climbed  up  the  figure  of  Liberty 
on  the  summit,  and  hung  Hags  abemt  every  limb.  This 
homage  [)aid  to  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  Avas 
intended  as  a  counter-protestation  to  the  supposed  ulachina- 
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tions  of  the  Bordeaux  Assembly.  The  city,  indeed,  remained 
still  crowded  with  disarmed  soldiers  of  the  Loire  and  Mobiles, 
who  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  immediately  after 
the  armistice,  but  who,  having  notliing  to  do,  mixed  with  the 
National  Guards,  and  tH)mi)lained  everywhere  that  they  were 
starved  by  the  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  cannon  to  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred  remained  on  the  summit  of 
the  /iitffe  of  jMontmartre — guarded  generally  by  a  very  few 
sentinels — who  were  increased  from  time  to  time,  while  an 
attemi)t  was  'made  to  dig  around  them  some  kind  of  entrench¬ 
ment.  The  Government  of  Bordeaux  at  last  appointed  General 
Aiu’elles  de  Paladine  Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  and  General 
Valentin  ]>refet  dc  police.  The  appointment  of  General  Va¬ 
lentin,  who  had  formerly  been  colonel  in  the  gendarmerie 
under  the  Empire,  excited  immense  discontent.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Bordeaux  had  already  been  accused  of  having 
studiously  sought  out  for  royalists  and  imperialists  in  its 
distribution  of  offices,  in  order  to  have  ready  instruments  for 
a  coup  iVetat\  and  the  choice  of  Geneival  Valentin  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fresh  pro(»f  of  the  designs  of  the  executive  to  upset 
the  Kepublic.  The  a])pointment  of  Aurelles  de  l*aladine,  too, 
was  not  received  with  favour,  for  he  was  thought  to  be  an 
Orleanist ;  his  very  rigid  Catholicism  made  him  an  object  of 
susj>icion,*  ami  it  was  said  that  his  purpose  was  to  disarm 
the  National  Guard.  While  the  democrats  were  fuming  and 
fretting  at  this  new  ])roof  of  the  designs  of  the  Government, 
General  Vinoy,  styled  the  Dccemhriseur,  from  his  having  been 
engaged  in  the  coup  (fetat,  Avho  still  remained  Military  Governor 
of  Baris,  by  virtue  of  the  state  of  siege,  supjn-essed  at  once  six 
papers,  among  which  wore  Bochefort’s  journal  the  Mot  d  Ordre, 
and  the  Pcrc  Duchesne,  anrl  the  Cri  du  Peuple. 

Some  days,  however,  before  the  10th,  orders  had  been  given 
to  dismiss  to  their  homes  the  disarmed  soldiers  and  Mobiles 
w’ho  remained  in  the  city.  These  began  to  depart,  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  fresh  regiments  of  the  army  of  the  Loire. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Guard,  on  the  arrival 
of  these  troops,  suspected  at  once  they  were  sent  for  purposes 
of  repression,  and  on  the  10th,  the  very  day  on  which  M. 
Thiers  w'as  making  a  great  speech  to  the  Assembly — pro- 
j»osing  the  removal  to  Versailles — a  seditious  placard  was 
published  inciting  the  soldiers  not  to  fire  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  if  so  ordered. 

*  He  was  accused  of  having  passed  six  hours  on  his  knees  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Orletins,  doing  i)enance. 
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Kcvolutionary  pliicanls,  professing  to  emanate  from  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  National  (luarcl,  and  printed  on  red  paper,  liad 
l>oen  posted  on  tlie  walls  eontinnally,  ever  since  the  suppression 
of  the  entente  of  the  31st  of  October.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  tliese  committees  is  necessarily  somewhat  obscure 
since  they  had  been  forming  in  the  dark  ;  however,  we  believe 
their  growth  can  now  be  very  fairly  traced,  as  well  as  their 
connexion  with  the  International  Working  Men’s  Association 
— If  Association,  internationale  lies  Travailleurs. 

The  powerful  organisation  of  the  International,  and  the  part 
it  has  played  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Commune,  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  there  never 
has  existed,  perhaps,  since  the  origin  of  civilisation,  a  society 
as  to  whose  character  and  working  it  is  so  important  to  come 
to  a  just  understanding.  Its  influence  is  now  enoinnous  in 
every  civilised  country ;  already  it  counts  millions  of  members 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  power  of  the  .lesuits  was 
symbolised  by  a  dagger  whose  point  was  everywhere  and 
whose  handle  was  at  Ilome ;  but  we  doubt  il‘  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  was  so  formidable  as  that  of  this  Society,  which  has 
been  in  existence  now  barely  seven  years.  We  have  been  as¬ 
sured  by  a  high  authority  that  its  numbers  in  Great  Britain 
amount  to  350,()()0,  and  on  the  Continent  they  are  reckoned  by 
millions. 

The  General  Council  of  this  Society  sits  in  London,  and,  if 
we  are  correctly  informed,  its  chairman  has  not  unfre(iuently 
been  Mr.  Odger.  The  last  general  meetings  of  the  Society 
are  said  to  have  been  held  within  the  last  few  weeks,  with 
great  secresy,  at  some  of  the  low  pid)lic  houses  in  the  north 
of  London,  Avhere  the  fate  not  only’^  of  empires,  but  of  society 
itself,  is  discussed  and  decided.  Various  secretaries  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  General  Council  for  carrying  on  correspondence 
with  the  foreign  sections ;  among  them  arc  Karl  Marx,  secretary 
for  German V,  Ilcxanan  Jung  for  Switzerland,  and  Eugene 
Dupont  for  France. 

AV^e  have  two  letters  of  Eugene  Dupont,  written  immediately 
after  the  lievolution  of  September  4th  ;  which  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  light  in  which  that  Revolution  was  regarded  by  the 
Association.  One  of  these  is  as  follows : — 

‘London,  7th  September,  1870. 

‘  The  doleful  lidl  of  the  imperial  Soulouque  gives  us  lor  masters  the 
Favres  and  the  Gambettas.  Nothing  is  changed  ;  power  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  middle  class.  In  these  circum.stances,  the  psirt  or  rather 
the  duty  of  workmen  is  to  let  tliis  middle-cla.ss  vermin  (vcrmiiie  hour- 
(jeoise)  make  peace  with  the  Prus.sians  (.4ncc  the  disgrace  of  this  act 
will  cling  to  them  for  ever) ;  not  to  strengthen  their  power  by  useless 
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meiites,  hut  to  turn  to  profit  the  liberty  which  circumstances  will 
bring  us.  by  organising  all  the  forces  of  the  working  classes.  The 
middle  classes,  who  are  at  this  moment  infatuated  with  their  triumph, 
will  not  perceive  at  first  the  progress  of  our  organisation,  and  the 
working  men  will  be  ready  for  the  day  of  the  real  war. 

‘  The  task  of  our  Association  is  to  urge  onward  and  spread  every¬ 
where  this  organisation.  Kedouble  then  your  energy.  You  must  in¬ 
crease  your  devotion  a  hundredfold;  group  around  you  under  the  Hag 
of  our  dear  Association  all  the  men  of  action  and  conviction,  and  the 
end  we  aim  at  will  be  speedily  obtained. 

‘  The  Council  General  has  written  to  all  its  correspondents  in  order 
that  all  efforts  may  be  concentrated  to  act  uniformly  in  this  cause  at 
the  decisive  and  opportune  moment. 

‘To  work,  then,  without  stop  till  the  Social  Revolution  is  reached. 
In  this  moment  of  effervescence  and  popular  commotion,  the  Revolution 
—the  real  one,  can  step  out  with  giant  stride  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
corresjKjndents  of  our  Association. 

‘  Down  with  the  middle  classes ! 

‘  Long  live  the  International ! 

‘  Fraternal  greeting  to  all. 

‘EuofeNE  Dupont.’ 

This  letter  Avas  addressed  to  Albert  Richard,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  member  for  the  section  of  Lyons,  Avho  played  a  great 
part  in  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  that  city  in  last 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  that  the  Members 
of  the  International  at  Paris  signed,  almost  unanimously,  a 
powerful  [H’otest  against  the  declaration  of  war  Avith  Prussia, 
on  the  15  th  of  July;  and  this  protest,  Avith  a  mass  of  signa¬ 
tures,  Avas  published  in  the  Reveil.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of 
the  Society  has  ever  been  consistently  neutral  and  discouraging 
towards  all  ])()litical  agitation,  and  all  attem[)ts  at  revolution 
not  calculated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society  to  advance  their 
own  aims — the  supremacy  of  the  class  of  Avorking  men  in 
society.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Avhether  Bonaparte,  Henry  V.,  an  Orleans  Prince, 
or  a  Republican  of  the  Ledru  Rollin  or  Jules  Favre  stamp 
be  the  chief  of  the  government ;  they  regard  equally  all  as 
their  enemies;  and  a  Republic  Avhich  is  not  socialist  is  re¬ 
garded  with  precisely  the  same  contempt  as  a  Monarchy  of 
any  form. 

In  proof  of  this  we  cite  the  following  declaration  of  the 
Internationale  NcAvspaper,  one  of  the  accredited  organs  of  the 
party : — 

‘  Many  revolutionists  have  regretted  that  the  Parisians  have  made 
no  revolution  after  the  funeral  of  Victor  Noir.  We  do  not  regret  it 
In  fact,  Avhat  would  such  a  revolution  have  been  ?  A  revolution 
purely  and  simply  against  the  Empire,  a  revolution  which  would  of  a 
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certiiinty  have  placo<]  in  power  Leclru  I’ollin  and  liis  friends,  and  pro¬ 
bably  also  Bancel,  Ganibetta,  .and  the  like.  Let  ns  admit  tlmt  Kaspail 
and  Hocheibrt  woidd  have  made  part  of  it — what  would  they  have  done 
l()r  the  workinp:  men  ? 

‘  Kaspail  and  Kochelbrt,  however  sincere  they  m.ay  be,  do  not  know 
the  first  irord  of  the  revolution  to  which  we  are  marching.  Tliey  have 
not  even  a  socialist  progmmme.  They  would  lie  socialists,  but  they 
c.amiot,  because,  like  all  middle-class  democrats,  they  start  from  a 
fioint  of  view  absolutely  false — that  of  individual  liberty.’  {LTnterna- 
tivnale,  loth  February,  1870.) 

A  large  number  of  passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that 
this  Society  discourages  all  revolutions  but  those  which  it  aiim 
at  making  itself,  and  styles  the  Social  Revolution.  We  must 
confine  our  proofs  in  support  of  this  to  the  following  passages 
taken  from  their  organs : — 

‘  The  rights  of  the  working  men — that  is  our  principle ;  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  working-men — that  is  our  measure  of  action  ;  the  Social 
Kevolution — that  is  our  end.’  Internationale,  27th  March,  1870.) 

‘  'J'he  International  Association  of  working  men  know'  but  one  kind 
of  politics — that  of  spreading  its  doctrines,  and  increasing  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  its  organisation.’  {L'Pgalite,  3rd  April,  18G9.) 

‘  The  Internatioiml  is  the  hour  of  awakening ;  it  is  the  power  and 
approaching  triumph  of  the  working  men  on  the  ruins  of  cjipital  mono¬ 
polised  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes;  it  is  the  constrained  morali- 
siition  of  these  last  by  labour,  and  the  just  distribution  of  its  profits.’ 
(L'flgulite',  23rd  January,  18G9.) 

‘  The  j)ecj)le  are  called  now  neither  slave  nor  serf ;  they  are  pro¬ 
claimed  free  by  law,  but  in  fact  their  slavery  and  their  misery  are  still 
the  same.  And  these  will  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  poj)idar 
masses  continue  to  serve  as  instruments  to  the  politics  of  the  middle 
classes,  whether  these  politics  are  called  conserv’ative,  liberal,  progres¬ 
sive,  or  nidical,  or  even  though  they  should  have  the  apj)earance  of 
being  the  most  revolutionary  in  the  world.  For  all  middle-class 
j)olitic8,  whatever  be  its  colour  and  its  name,  can  have  but  one  aim— 
the  safe  maintenance  of  middle-class  domination,  and  middle-class 
domination  is  the  slavery  of  the  working  classes, 

‘  What  then  were;  the  duties  of  the  International  ?  .  .  .  The  duty 
of  the  International  was  to  begin  by  clearing  the  ground ;  and  since 
all  politics  from  the  |K)int  of  view  of  the  emancipation  of  labour  were 
composed  of  reactionary  elements,  it  was  obliged  to  reject  from  its 
bosom  all  known  political  systems,  in  order  to  found  on  the  ruins  of  the 
middle-class  world  the  true  politics  of  the  working  class — the  politics 
of  the  International  Association.’  {L' Internationale,  5th  September, 
18G9.) 

Eugene  Dupont,  the  London  secretary  for  France,  decltired 
at  the  Congress  of  Rrussels,  in  1869,  ‘  that  the  revolutions  of 
‘  1830  and  1848  were  but  revolutions  of  form  and  not  of  base; 
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‘  that  the  foundations  of  society  must  be  changed  ;  and  that  the 
‘  real  field  of  the  revolution  was  the  social  question.’ 

The  first  idea  of  this  Society  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
out  during  the  course  of  the  visit  Avhich  a  dejmtation  of 
Parisian  workmen  paid  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  London, 
in  1862.  They  had  been  sent  over  at  the  expense  of  their 
comrades  to  study  the  general  condition  of  European  industry, 
became  acquainted  with  English  workmen,  got  initiated  into 
the  nature  of  Trades’  Unions,  and  discussed  the  subject  of 
strikes.  The  notion  naturally  occurred  to  them  that  if  the 
principle  of  co-operation  in  strikes  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
workmen  when  applied  to  one  country,  it  would  be  far  more 
effective  when  applied  on  a  grander  scale  throughout  Europe. 
The  basis  of  an  International  Association  was  then  thrown 
out,  whose  members  should  engage  themselves  to  support  each 
other  in  all  countries,  whenever  strikes  should  be  deemed 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  great  European  meeting  of  delegates  of  working 
men  should  be  held  in  London,  in  1864.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  September  28th,  1864,  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall;  but  the 
original  project  had  gi’own  considerably  in  the  interim,  and 
assumed  a  much  more  revolutionary  form  than  was  at  first 
designed.  Various  representatives  of  the  Continental  nations 
were  present.  They  elected  a  Committee,  who  were  charged 
to  draw  up  the  statutes  of  the  Association  ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  a  general  congress  of  the  working  classes  should  be  held 
in  1866,  and  that  up  to  that  period  the  Committee  should 
act  as  Central  Provisional  Council  of  the  Association,  and 
should  sit  in  London.  Of  this  Committee  j\Ir.  Odger  was 
elected  President,  and  they  drew  up  the  statutes  in  accordance 
with  the  vote,  jtrefacing  them  with  a  declaration  of  principles. 

This  declaration  affirmed  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
working  men  must  be  effected  by  the  working  men  them¬ 
selves.  That  the  economic  subjection  of  the  working  man 
to  the  |)ossessors  of  capital  was  the  cause  of  his  political, 
moral,  and  material  servitude.  That  every  jxditlcal  move¬ 
ment  should  therefore  be  subordinated  to  his  economical 
emancipation.  That  all  cffiwts  to  arrive  at  this  had  hitherto 
failed  through  want  of  a  common  Interest  between  tbe  \vork- 
ing  men  of  every  profession  in  every  country.  That  the 
emancipation  of  labour  was  neither  a  natioual  nor  local  ques¬ 
tion,  but  a  social  one. 

The  organisation  of  tbe  International,  as  finally  settled,  con¬ 
sists  of —  1.  A  General  Coimcil ;  2.  Federal  Councils;  3.  Sec¬ 
tions.  This  organisation  is  at  once  simple  and  strong.  The 
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Sections  rci)rcsent  tlie  tv])e  of  tlie  Commune ;  it  is  a  federation 
of  groups,  each  group  being  composed  of  the  affiliated  mem¬ 
bers  of  tlie  same  kind  of  industry.  The  Federal  Council  is 
composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  various  Sections  comprised 
in  one  federation;  and  the  Federal  Council  is  the  intermediate 
body  between  the  Sections  and  the  General  or  Central  Council. 
Most  large  towns  have  a  Federal  Council,  avIio,  by  means  of 
corresponding  secretaries,  are  in  communication  Avith  the 
General  Council. 

Fach  member  of  the  International  pays  two  small  Aveekly 
subscriptions;  one  subscrijition  defrays  the  expenses  of  the 
Federation,  the  other  those  of  the  General  Council.  It  Ai’ould 
detain  us  too  long  here  to  set  out  in  detail  the  system  adopted 
of  local  and  general  reports,  and  other  regulations  of  the 
Society.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  sovereign  legislative 
body  of  the  Association  is  the  Congress,  Avhich  should  be  held 
every  year.  The  General  Council  is  merely  the  executive. 
Up  to  the  })resent  time  there  have  been  four  Congresses.  The 
first  met  at  Geneva  on  the  5th  of  September,  186fi  ;  the 
second  at  Lausanne  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1867  ;  the 
third  at  Brussels  on  the  6th  of  September,  1868;  the  fourth 
at  Basle  on  the  6th  of  September,  1869.  Last  year,  oAving 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  Euroj)c,  there  Avas  no  Congress,  but 
one  has  been  held  in  the  past  month. 

Every  Congress  evinced  great  progress  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  principles  of  the  International.  Belgium  especially  Avas 
in  force  at  the  later  Congresses ;  and  to  these  Italy  and  Spain 
also  sent  their  delegates.  At  every  Congress  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rights  of  property  Avere  discussed.  Communism 
was  repudiated  at  Lausanne  in  1866;  but  the  last  Congress, 
that  of  Basle,  shoAved  itself  of  all  the  most  revolutionary. 
The  first  question  that  Avas  discussed  at  Basle  Avas  the  right  of 
society  to  abolish  property  in  the  soil,  and  the  necessity  of 
such  abolition — both  Avhich  points  Avere  carried  Avith  only  four 
dissentient  voices.  The  second  question  treated  of  the  right  of 
inheritance  to  all  property  Avhatsoever.  A  majority  of  nine 
only  voted  for  its  abolition,  but  as  this  Avas  not  sufficient 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  Congress  pronounced 
no  opinion. 

In  France,  the  International  had  to  contend  Avith  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  OAving  to  the  repressive  laAvs  which  existed  against 
secret  societies.  Nevertheless,  at  its  commencement,  the 
Imperial  Government  favoured  its  formation.  The  Emperor, 
it  is  Avell  knoAvn,  has  always  been  suspected  of  socialist  ten¬ 
dencies.  It  is  even  said  that  he  had  something  to  do  Avith 
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gtartiii"  the  idea  of  an  International  Society  for  working 
men.  The  Imperial  Government  was  informed  of  the  meeting 
in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  in  1864,  at  which  the  Society  was  actu¬ 
ally  founded;  and  the  French  delegates,  on  their  return  to 
Paris,  sent  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  Society  to  the  prefet 
de  police,  and  informed  him  of  the  existence  of  an  office  in 
Paris,  in  the  Hue  des  Gravilliers.  In  consequence  of  this  step, 
M.  Rouher  had  several  interviews  with  the  delegates,  and  even 
advanced  them  funds  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  Avhich 
by  some  strange  infatuation  was  always  imagining  it  would 
get  hold  of  the  su[)port  of  the  artisans  of  Paris,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  had  got  possession  of  that  of  the  peasantry. 

Indeed,  the  first  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  was  made  in  Paris,  in  a  strike  of  the  workers  of 
artistic  bronzes,  the  best  skilled  perha])s  among  the  artisans  in 
Europe.  This  first  action  of  the  Society  had  complete  success. 
This  result  was  an  unheard-of  precedent  for  Franco,  where  up 
to  this  time  all  combinations  of  working  men  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  had  been  rigorously  suppressed,  and  it  gave 
si  powerful  impetus  to  the  influence  of  the  Society.  The  con- 
se<iuence  Avas  that  strikes  succeeded  rapidly  in  France  one 
after  the  other,  and  the  Imperial  Government,  which  hsul 
followed  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  were  aware  of  the 
socialist  ju’inciples  of  many  of  its  members,  thought  the  time 
a  fit  one  for  j)rosecuting  the  Painsian  Committee  as  members 
of  an  illicit  a.>;sociation,  and  so  frightening  the  middle  classes 
with  an  exposure  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  w'cre  expi)sed. 

After  two  j)rosecutions,  however,  the  Imperial  Government 
relaxed  in  its  rigour,  for  at  the  end  of  the  following  year 
Theisz,  Varlin,  Landrin,  Pindy,  and  others,  set  about  openly 
reforming  the  Parisian  Committee,  ami  the  members  of  the 
Siciety  were  found  to  be  so  increased,  that  a  federation  of 
sections  was  necessary ;  and  the  statutes  of  this  federation  were 
discussed  and  settleil  in  a  general  assembly,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Varlin,  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1870.  So  tiiat  the 
Society  had,  in  fact,  ripened  to  a  perilous  state  of  maturity  just 
before  the  war  broke  out  between  Franee  and  Germany. 

Since  the  International  had  completed  its  organisation  in 
Paris  just  before  the  war,  and  was  still  in  the  full  glow  of 
propagandism  and  extension,  it  is  easy  to  understand  bow 
favourable  the  conditions  of  the  siege  were  for  the  further 
propagation  of  their  doctrines  among  the  National  Guard. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  investment,  they  com- 
iiienccd  their  operations,  and  very  speedily  got  the  National 
Guard  of  the  outer  zones  under  their  intliience,  though  in  the 
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central  parts  of  the  city  they  made  but  little  way.  They 
managed  to  get  the  direction  of  these  sections  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  through  the  establishment  of  ‘  Committees  of 
‘  Vigilance,’  whose  nominal  duty  was  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  spies  and  traitors,  and  to  discuss  the  means  of  saving 
the  capital,  but  which  were  worked  by  the  jteople  of  the 
International  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  Society. 
By  grouping  again  these  committees  into  sections  and  elect¬ 
ing  from  them  a  new  Central  Committee,  they  succeeded 
in  secretly  organising  the  National  Guard  much  after  the 
fashion  of  their  own  Association.  For  it  must  he  observed 
that  the  chief  titles  by  which  the  insurgents  styled  themselves 
were  clearly  taken  from  the  International.  They  always  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sj)eak  of  themselves  as  Fcderals  {federes)'.  Central 
Committee  also,  in  the  letters  of  I)uj>ont  and  others  of  the 
International,  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  the  term 
Federal  Coimcil  or  Committee  ;  and  we  believe  the  Inter¬ 
nationalists  themselves  considered  the  use  of  the  term  Com¬ 
mune  as  a  mistake,  iis  not  designating  at  all  the  kind  of  revolu¬ 
tion  they  had  in  view. 

But  the  Society  of  the  International  was  only  one  of  the 
elements  of  disorder  in  Paris.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
Keimblican  societies  all  carrying  on  their  own  secret  mamruvres. 
There  was  the  old  cousj)irator  Felix  Pyat  and  his  party  ;  there 
w'as  Delescluze  and  his  party  ;  there  was  the  A/lianre  re/mhli- 
caine,  with  Ledru  Koliin  for  its  president;  the  Union  -repahli- 
roine,  with  president  I)u[)ont  de  Brissac;  the  JJefensenrs  de  In 
Mepnldu/ne,  with  [(resident  Bayeux  Dumesnil,  and  the  Comite 
des  Viapt  Arroudissemrnts.  .Jealousy  and  dislike  [ireventctl  these 
various  societies  from  uniting  together ;  while  the  true  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International,  as  we  have  seen,  looked  u[H)n  all 
socialists  aiul  rej)ublieans  who  w'ere  not  absolutely  of  the  class 
of  working  men  with  invincible  suspicion.  The  nuddle-class 
revolutionist  was  goixl  for  nothing  but  to  be  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  makeshift,  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside. 

Nothing  in  the  course  of  the  day  of  March  17th  appeared  to 
presage  the  terrible  events  of  the  morrow.  The  weather  was 
cttld  and  lowering,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  lull  iii  the 
[)oliti(r<il  agitation  of  the  capital,  while  the  news[)a|»ers  ex[)ressed 
the  hope  that  now  M.  Thiers  had  arrived  at  Versailles,  the 
matter  of  the  cannon  of  Montmartre  might  be  arranged.  In 
the  early  dawn,  however,  of  March  18th,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
streets  leading  towards  the  hntte.  Montmartre  were  aroused 
by  the  scuiuds  of  the  march  of  tro<»|)s,  and  as  they  passed  by 
the  rappel  was  beat  to  call  out  the  well-alfeeted  [(ortious  of  the 
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National  Guard.  The  rappel,  however  was  beaten  in  vain  ;  a 
few  heads  might  appear  here  and  there  at  the  windows,  but 
they  withdrew  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  troops  going  by, 
leaving  the  Government  to  manage  the  Montmartre  difficulty 
by  itself.  The  appearance  of  the  troops,  who  were  sent  on 
this  hazardous  mission  did  not  seem  to  augur  well  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  gendarmerie  a  cheval  were  a  mere  handful  of  men, 
and  the  regiment  of  the  line,  the  88th,  who  were  charged  with 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  undertaking,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  boys  of  not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen — tl>ey  had 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  conscripts  of  M.  Gam- 
betta,  and  had  not  been  under  anus  more  than  three  or  four 
months. 

The  National  Guards,  however,  on  the  butte  Montmartre 
were  taken  by  surprise ;  the  artillerymen  of  the  troops  mounted 
the  hill,  armed  wdth  their  muskets,  and  engaged  in  parley 
with  the  officer  in  command,  who  made  no  opposition  to  the 
cannon  being  taken  away ;  but  no  horses  were  provided  for 
this  puq)ose ;  consequently,  while  horses  were  being  sent 
for,  time  was  given  to  beat  u[)  the  quarters  of  Montmartre 
and  Belleville,  and  to  bring  upon  the  scene  the  disaffected 
National  Guards.  The  battalions  of  Belleville  and  Mont¬ 
martre  made  a  rush  upon  the  cannon,  were  received  Avith  shots 
by  the  troops,  and  some  of  the  National  Guards,  a  woman, 
and  a  child  fell.  After  this  there  were  exchanges  of  words 
between  the  National  Guards  and  the  soldiers — the  ranks 
broke  up ;  and  soldiers  and  National  Guards  went  off  to  drink 
and  to  fraternise  together.  The  88th  was  the  first  regiment 
to  go  over,  and  the  artillerymen  followed  the  example  of 
the  line,  and  abandoned  not  only  the  cannon  they  had  taken 
but  their  own.  The  attempt  to  seize  the  guns  was  now  wholly 
frustrated.  General  Vinoy,  who  had  planned  it,  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  Place  Blanche,  whither  he  had  advanced 
with  some  troops,  after  a  useless  exchange  of  fire  with  the 
National  Guards  in  which  lives  were  lost.  The  88th,  going 
with  the  insurgents,  seduced  other  troo})s  of  the  line,  and  all 
together  made  an  attack  on  the  yendarmerie  posted  on  the  Place 
Pigale ;  the  officer  in  command  of  these  latter  drew  his 
sword,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  but  he  was  shot  down  as 
well  as  his  horse,  and,  after  a  short  fusillade,  the  yendarmerie 
retired  leaving  some  dead  and  wounded.  The  horse  of  the 
Captain  of  yendnrmerie  was  afterwards  cut  up  in  pieces,  and 
served  out  for  food  to  the  crowd,  who  had  become  accustomed 
to  luwse-flesh  during  the  siege. 

The  insurgents  being  now  completely  mastei's  of  the  butte 
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of  Montmartre,  were  in  a  state  of  wild  agitation,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  revolted  soldiers  were  the  most  furious 
of  the  two ;  the  very  fact  that  they  had  betrayed  their  flag 
and  their  general — Lecomte,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
time  the  88th  went  over — together  with  the  drink  they  had 
taken,  rendered  their  excitement  still  more  uncontrollable, 
(ieneral  Lecomte  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  88th,  which 
had  only  recently  been  placed  under  his  command ;  he  was 
especially  beloved  by  the  troops  who  had  served  under  him, 
and  it  was  an  additional  blunder  on  the  ])art  of  General 
Vinoy  to  ]»lace  such  a  regiment  in  such  circumstances  under 
the  command  of  a  strange  otHcer.  General  Lecomte  w’as  led 
by  the  exasperated  crowd  to  the  Rue  des  Hosiers,  where 
he  was  joined  later  in  the  day  by  General  Clement  Thomas, 
Avho  was  taken  prisoner  also,  being  in  plain  clothes,  and 
having  come  imprudently  to  look  after  his  comrade.  The 
two  generals  were  shot  without  trial,  not  (so  far  as  we  can 
learn)  by  the  National  Guard,  but  by  infuriated  soldiers  aided 
by  some  ^lobiles  who  had  borne  a  grudge  against  General 
Thomas  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his  discii)line  during 
the  siege.  An  aide-de-camp  of  General  Leflo,  the  Minister 
of  War,  was  also  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a 
letter  in  the  Soir  declared  that  he  only  owed  his  life  to  the 
superhuman  exertions  of  some  othcers  of  the  National  Guard 
who  favoured  his  escaj)e,  and  that  his  belief  was  that  General 
Lecomte  at  least  [)eribhed  by  the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers. 
However  this  may  be,  no  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the 
assassins,  although  the  Central  Committee  jxsserted  that  such 
was  their  intention. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  two  generals  was  spread 
about  Paris  in  the  evening,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  metropolis.  Yet,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  boulevards 
and  the  interior  of  the  capital  wore  nearly  the  same  air  as 
usual ;  circulation  was  unmolested,  and  it  was  only  here 
and  there,  by  the  excited  air  of  groups  in  discussion  on  the 
pavement,  that  a  stranger  could  discern  that  anything  unusual 
was  in  preparation.  The  troops,  however,  had  on  all  the 
points  in  possession  of  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  given  way,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  hntte  jMont- 
luartre ;  and  (Jeneral  Vinoy  had  withdrawn  such  ])ortion  of 
the  troops  as  remained  faithful  to  him  to  the  left  hank  of  the 
Seine — leaving  to  the  National  Guard  the  care  of  restoring 
order  on  the  right  bank.  On  the  18th,  in  the  evening,  the 
insurgents  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  Miuistcre  <lc  dustice,  and  the  military  head-(juarters  in  tlic 
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Place  Vendome ;  and  were  erectin"  barricades  in  all  directions. 
All  this  was  done  with  great  order ;  passers-by  were  allowed 
to  cross  the  barricades  everywhere  on  paying  the  usual  tribute 
of  carrying  a  stone  to  the  barricade,  and  the  National  Guards 
on  duty  readily  entered  into  conversation  with  the  bystanders 
and  answered  frankly  enough  that  they  had  taken  up  arms 
to  defend  the  liepublic,  and  sometimes  gave  an  invitation  to 
join  them, — ‘  Prenez  un  fusileet  venez  aoec  nous  ;  an  moius  nous 
‘  mourrons  republicains.' 

t)n  Sunday,  the  19th,  the  people  emerged  from  their  homes 
in  the  hope  of  learning  something  of  the  new  power  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  capital.  As  yet  all  was  mysterious 
and  inexplicable.  No  one  knew  the  names  even  of  that  occult 
body,  the  Central  Committee,  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
revolution.  They  were  not  much  more  enlightened  on  reading 
the  two  proclamations  which  were  found  ]K)Sted  on  the  walls. 
Of  all  the  names  thereto  signed,  two  only  were  in  any  wise 
known  to  the  public,  those  of  Assi  and  Lullier. 

We  learn,  in  fact,  from  disclosures  at  the  recent  trials,  that 
Lullier  and  Assi  were  the  principals  in  bringing  about  this 
movement.  Lullier  represented  nobody  but  himself,  while 
Assi  rc))resented  the  International.  Lullier,  however,  played 
the  chief  [)ai’t,  and,  according  to  his  account,  if  the  Government 
had  made  an  attempt  to  get  l)ack  the  cannon  three  or  four  days 
earlier  there  would  have  been  no  resistance.  Lullier  was  a 
naval  officer,  whose  violent  conduct  had  several  times  rendered 
him  the  subject  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  His  cha¬ 
racter  presents  a  strange  specimen  of  the  revolutionary  type; 
and  his  reckless  courage,  invincible  nerve,  and  vehement 
power  of  speech,  gave  him  still  greater  influence  over  the 
populace  than  was  possessed  by  Flourens.  He  had  upon  occa¬ 
sions,  as  he  boasted  to  the  court-martial,  stopped  a  whole  mob 
with  his  own  revolver.  He  had  ae(|uired  a  (laugerous  influence 
over  the  people  before  the  investment,  and  the  Government,  to 
get  rid  of  him,  invented  a  mission  for  him  to  the  F rench  fleet 
in  the  Baltic.  He  came  back,  and  went  first  to  Bordeaux,  re¬ 
turning  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  March.  The  Central 
Committee  had  then  possession  of  the  cannon,  but  they  were 
undecided  as  to  whether  they  would  make  them  a  pretext  for 
revolution,  till  they  held  a  general  meeting  on  the  loth  at 
Vauxhall,  a  dancing-room  in  Paris ;  and  knowing  the  energy 
of  Lullier,  and  his  power  of  carrying  away  the  masses,  sent 
for  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  charge  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Lullier  says  that,  being  convinced  that  the  Assembly 
at  Bordeaux  meant  to  bring  about  another  /fetot  in  favour 
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of  monai*chy,  he  consented,  and  it  was  he  who  organised  the  P  tl 

attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  carried  it.  Lullier,  however,  r 

was  by  no  means  at  unison  with  the  Central  Committee,  aiul  1 

did  not  share  in  the  views  of  the  International ;  he  si)eedily  o 

showed  that  his  views  of  the  aims  of  the  Revolution  were  ■  1 

quite  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Committee.  So  they  had  v 

him  arrested  and  shut  up  at  Mazas.  He  consequently  was  |  u 

not  a  member  of  the  Commune  at  all,  and  never  w'as  a  member  t 

of  the  Central  Committee  for  more  than  a  few  days ;  in  fact,  i  s 

so  insubordinate  a  nature  could  not  work  long  with  anybody.  |  a 

It  is  a  curious  ]»roof  of  the  influence  which  he  possessed,  and  n 

of  his  daring,  that  he  managed  very  shortly  to  escape  from  u 

Mazas,  and  then  published  the  fact  in  the  newspapers,  saying  t 

that  he  had  three  hundred  devoted  adherents,  who  were  at  1 

his  beck  day  and  night,  that  he  walked  the  streets  daily  with  ii 

three  revolvers  in  his  pockets,  and  dared  the  Commune  to 
touch  him.  Although  he  consented  to  take  the  command  s 

of  the  Seine  flotilla  for  a  day  or  two,  he  does  not  a[)pear  to  s 

have  acted  in  that  cai)acity ;  and  his  chief  occupation  from  the  1 

time  he  got  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  to  get  rid  ,  s 

of  the  party  he  had  associated  himself  with.  He  was,  indeed,  t 

at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  troops  of  Versailles,  in  secret  a 

correspondence  with  M.  Thiers,  having  engaged  of  himself  c 

to  sweep  away  the  Commune — ‘  balayer  la  Commune,'  as  he  f 

termed  it.  £ 

Assi  was  previously  known  as  the  ringleader  of  the  famous  '■  i 

strike  at  M.  Schneider’s  iron  works  at  Creuzot,  and  as  a  lead-  !  i 

ing  spirit  of  the  International.  Before  the  18th  of  March,  t 

M.  Krncst  Picard,  knowing  his  influence,  sent  for  him  to  ask  ( 

for  his  assistance  to  get  back  the  cannon.  Assi,  however, 
protested  he  could  do  nothing.  After  the  Commune  was  i  I 

established,  his  colleagues  were  jealous  of  his  influence,  which,  |  ( 

as  he  is  a  man  of  talent,  was  consideral)le  ;  irritated  at  his  '  < 

opposition  to  some  of  their  schemes,  they  made  use  of  the  ,  t 

pretext  that  he  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  M.  Picard  I  £ 

for  shutting  him  up  ;  so  that  the  two  men  who  more  than  any  i 

others  brought  about  the  revolution  had  less  than  any  others  I 

to  do  with  its  ultimate  direction.  < 

The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  in  the  evidence  of  both  1  < 

Lullier  and  Assi,  is  the  additional  jjroof  that  the  Government  j  ( 

interfered  too  late  in  the  matter  of  the  cannon,  and  then  in-  I  i 

terfered  in  an  utterly  ineffective  manner.  l  i 

Counter-proclamations  were  ])ublishcd  to  the  Jiddrcss  of  the  1 

Central  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  who  all  ! 
withdrew  to  Vci’sailles  on  the  night  of  the  lOlh,  determined  at  ] 
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the  last  moment,  it  is  said,  by  General  Vinoy,  who  refused  to 
remain  longer  in  Paris,  as  he  Avould  not  answer  for  his  troops. 
The  two  proclamations  of  the  Central  Committee  were  addressed, 
one  to  the  j)eople  of  Paris,  and  one  to  the  National  Guard. 
That  to  the  people  took  credit  for  having  shaken  off  the  yoke 
which  shameless  madmen  had  been  endeavouring  to  impose 
upon  the  nation  ;  and  called  upon  Paris  and  France  to  settle 
the  basis  of  a  Republic, — une  Rvjmhlujue  acclamee  avec  toutes 
ses  con.seijuefices.  The  state  of  siege  was  declared  to  be  raised, 
and  the  ])eople  of  Paris  were  invited  to  proceed  to  their  com 
niunal  elections.  The  address  to  the  National  Guard  was  in 
much  the  same  terms ;  but  it  added  that  the  mission  confided 
to  the  Committee  was  at  an  end,  and  asked  as  an  only  recoin 
peuse  to  be  able  to  see  the  ‘  true  Republic  ’  established  by 
means  of  the  communal  elections. 

Paris  was  thus  left  utterly  to  itself — to  treat  with,  or  to 
shake  off,  the  yoke  of  this  new  and  unlooked-for  usurpation  as 
she  best  could.  The  National  Guard  of  the  quarters  of  the 
Bourse,  the  Louvre,  and  the  best  affected  districts  of  the  city, 
after  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  began  to  organise 
themselves  for  resistance.  It  was  clear  from  the  votes  which 
were  given  in  favour  of  the  Government  of  the  Defence 
(luring  the  siege,  that  the  out-and-out  supporters  of  the  insur¬ 
gent  chiefs  could  not  be  more  than  fifty  thousand  in  number ; 
and  those  who  might  be  expected  to  rally  to  the  side  of  the 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  National  Guard  might  be 
reckoned  as  three  hundred  thousand.  The  manner  in  which 
the  authorities  threw  away  this  chance  of  getting  the  mastery 
of  the  insurrection  is  utterly  incomprehensible. 

The  days  which  intervened  between  the  18th  of  March  and 
the  26th,  the  day  of  the  Communal  elections,  were  the  most 
critical  in  all  the  history  of  the  Commune.  All  the  National 
Guard  of  the  better  districts,  having  entered  and  recovered 
their  mairies,  and  several  of  the  imjiortant  jiosts  of  their  own 
arrondisseinents,  kept  their  ground,  and  showed  a  firm  front  of 
resistance.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  heart  of  Paris,  almost  up  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  in  their  power  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  elections ;  but  they  were  absolutely  cajoled  and  tricked 
out  of  the  advantages  they  had  obtained  by  the  absurd  conduct 
of  tlie  leader  whom  M.  Thiers  sent  them,  by  the  utter  want 
of  decision  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  foolish  concessions 
of  tlicir  own  maires  and  deputies.  As  for  the  Government,  all 
the  action  of  which  it  then  seemed  capable  was  to  run  away. 

The  rc|)ort  of  lieutonant-colonel  Beaufort  gives  incontestible 
proof  of  this  fact.  'I'hc  ‘  party  of  order’ was  forming  fast  in 
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the  city,  and  was  animated  with  an  excellent  spirit.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  ‘  in  less  than  three  days  1 10,(H)(>  citizens, 
‘  and  the  hrave  young  men  of‘  the  Schools  of  Law  and  iNIedi- 
‘  cine,  have  rallied  to  the  flag  of’  the  Government  elected  by 
‘  universal  suffrage.’  'f\\c  Journal  ties  Debats,  amX  other  ])apers, 
were  encouraging  the  movement  which  in  several  quarters  had 
already  removed  the  barricades.  AV'hile  the  i)arty  of  order  was 
thus  organising  itself,  what  was  being  done  at  Versailles  ? 

On  the  2()th  the  Assembly  met  there  for  the  first  time ;  but 
the  disposition  of  the  majority,  faithful  to  the  hatred  which 
they  seemed  to  have  vow-ed  to  the  capital,  was  still  deplorable, 
and  both  they  and  the  members  of  the  Government  concurred 
in  conq)rising  both  the  insurrectionary  junta  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  battalions  of  Belleville,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  well-disposed  quarters  in  one  common  condemnation.  On 
the  20th,  M.  Clcmenceau,  deputy  of  Paris  and  maire  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  ])rop(/sed  a  law  for  the  election  of  a  municipal  council 
for  the  city.  This  proposition  was  received  without  demonstra¬ 
tion.  But  when  he  asked  for  its  immediate  consideration— 
V artjence — the  Bight  burst  out  into  furious  protestation,  amid 
which  jM.  Clcmenceau  cried,  ‘  Since  you  force  me  thus,  I  must 
‘  be  ex])licit.  For  two  days  Paris  has  been  in  complete  anarchy. 
‘  Two  days  ago  the  Government  deserted  the  post  which  duty 
‘  assigned  to  it.’  ]M.  Thiers  protested  violently.  M.  Cleineii- 
ceau  went  on  : — ‘  Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  rioters.  Paris  must 
‘  have  some  authority.  What  authority  can  she  find  now  you 
‘  are  gone?’  This  declaration  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those 
violent  scenes  which  have  too  often  discredited  the  French 
Asscnd)ly,  but  in  the  end  ]\I.  Clcmenceau’s  proposition  was 
accepted. 

Tlie  only  action  taken  by  the  Government  after  the  sitting 
on  the  2()th,  was  to  send  Vice-Admiral  Saisset  to  Paris  to 
replace  Aurelks  de  Paladine  as  provisional  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  National  Guard.  This  was  certalidy  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Government;  but  the  choice  of  Admiral 
Saisset  was  very  unfortunate.  The  conduct  of  the  Admiral  at 
I’aris  was  of  a  most  inexplicable  and  aimless  character.  On 
the  21st  there  was  a  sterile  and  stormy  scene  at  Vers.ailles. 
The  leading  members  of  the  Left,  and  especially  the  deputies 
who  were  maires  of  Paris,  adjured  the  (iovernment  and  the 
Assembly  to  do  something — either  to  fix  a  date  for  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections,  or  to  give  the  National  Guard  some  authority 
round  which  they  cotdd  rally.  M.  Leon  Say,  the  present  prefet 
of  the  Seine,  especially  implored  the  Assembly  to  give  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  leho  teere  oppressed, 
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a  centre  for  rallying  to — ‘  This  centre  could  but  be  the  voting 
‘  urn,  which  you  yourself  must  open  ’ 

The  Government,  however,  were  in  no  hurry  to  do  this,  but 
to  make  a  show  of  doing  something  tliey  sent  Admiral  Saisset 
to  Paris.  Tlie  Admiral,  like  most  of  the  sailors  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  city  against  the  Prussians,  had  gained  a  good  deal 
of  popularity.  The  first  day  of  the  insurrection,  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  l)oulevards,  he  was  noticed  and  received  a  general 
ovation.  This  a])[)ears  to  be  the  sole  motive  which  M.  Thiers 
had  for  choosing  him  as  temporary  rei)resentative  of  the  Go- 
verninent  in  Paris  at  that  critical  period.  Admiral  Saisset  was 
in  fact  the  last  and  sole  person  invested  with  Governmental 
authority  in  Paris  before  hostilities  began.  Had  he  been  a 
man  of  political  sagacity  and  tact,  he  might  possibly  have 
succeeded  in  |)acifying  the  ••apital.  But  he  was  a  mere  sailor, 
inexperienced  in  revolutions,  and  of  childish  simplicity  and  al)- 
sence  of  juirpose.  lie  appears  to  have  been  (juite  bewildered 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  after  his  appointment.  He 
came  and  looked  at  things,  listened  to  all  the  Hying  reports,  did 
not  like  either  what  he  saw  or  heard,  rushed  back  to  Versailles, 
and  the  next  day  from  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  made  an 
incoherent  speech.  However,  he  returned  to  Paris  the  next 
day,  where  an  address  to  the  peo})le  had  appeared,  with  his 
name,  announcing  (and  it  has  never  been  stated  that  he  had 
any  authority  for  tlie  announcement)  that  the  ‘  Assembly 
‘had  completely  recognised  the  right  of  Paris  to  its  municipal 
‘franchises,  and  to  elect  all  the  oHicersof  the  Xational  Guard; 
‘that  the  law  on  overdue  bills  was  to  be  revised,  as  well  as 
‘  the  law  about  un|)aid  teians  of  rent ;  and  that  he  would  remain 
‘at  his  post  until  he  was  either  elected  or  replaced.’  After 
which,  with  the  exception  that  he  made  his  ap])earance  in 
the  useless  unarmed  demonstration  in  the  Place  Venddme, 
Admiral  Saisset  disa])peared  from  view  for  some  days  alto¬ 
gether.  Xo  one  apj)arently  knows  either  what  he  did  or 
where  he  was;  and  when  he  did  appear  again,  it  was  only  to 
undo  everything  the  [)arty  of  order  had  done  without  him,  and 
to  disarm  them  by  proclamations  in  the  face  of  the  Commune ; 
after  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  escaped  to  Versailles  on  f<M)t, 
in  plain  clothes,  in  disguise,  with  a  wig  and  spectacles,  leaving 
his  epaulettes,  his  sword,  and  his  admiral’s  hat  behind  him. 
The  general  impression  was  that  he  had  lost  his  head ;  and  this 
was  the  man  .M.  Thiers  had  charged  with  the  pacification  of 
Paris. 

The  non-federal  portion  of  the  National  Guard  had,  just  as 
Admiral  Saisset  gave  them  up,  jdaced  themselves  in  a  very 
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advantageous  position  for  making  head  against  the  insurgents. 
The  chief  and  most  pressing  difficulty  was  the  matter  of  the 
elections,  which  the  Central  Committee  had  apj)ointed  for 
Wednesday,  the  22nd.  With  respect  to  these  elections,  the 
Government  was  placed,  by  the  courageous  action  of  the 
Parisian  Press,  in  such  a  strong  position  as  no  French  Govern¬ 
ment  had  ever  been  placed  before.  The  whole  of  the  journals 
of  Paris  of  any  consideration,  without  distinction  of  opinion, 
protested  on  the  21st  of  March  against  the  elections  being 
held  on  the  22nd  at  the  dictation  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
advised  the  electors  to  take  no  notice  of  the  convocation.  The 
editors  of  thirty-one  newspapers  took  part  in  this  declaration. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  Assembly  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  this  powerful  manifestation  of  opinion,  though  the 
official  journal  of  the  Committee  immediately  rcs[)onded  with  a 
threatening  notice  to  the  whole  of  the  j)ress  of  Paris,  and  the 
insurgent  junta  were  in  a  measure  influenced,  for  they  put  off 
the  elections  till  Sunday  the  26th. 

This  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  of  the  Press,  however, 
inspirited  the  non-insurrectionary  portion  of  the  citizens  to  make 
the  two  demonstrations  known  as  the  demonstrations  of  the 
party  of  order.  The  first  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  Parisians  Avlthout  arms  paraded  the 
boulevards  in  |)rocession,  crying,  ‘  Vive  T ordre  !  Vive  le  suffrage 
^  universel !  Vive  T  Assemhlee  nationale  !  Vive  la  Rt'puhlique 
and  though  their  cries  were  somewhat  too  provocative,  and  their 
air  too  defiant  for  a  party  of  j)eace,  the  demonstration  went  off 
very  well.  This  encouraged  them  to  attempt  a  larger  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  kind  the  next  day  in  greater  numbers.  A  vast 
body,  a[)parently  Avlthout  arms,  though  numbers  carried  revol¬ 
vers  and  poniards,  and  several  well-known  lionapartists  took  a 
])rominent  part  in  the  j)rocession,  descended  the  boulevards  in  the 
same  way,  and  this  time  determined  to  attem[)t  to  cross  the  Place 
Vendoine,  within  which  the  insurgent  battalions  had  strongly 
fortified  themselves  with  barricades,  and  kei)t  an  armed  watch. 
It  was  a  foolish  step,  no  doubt,  to  take  ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
on  the  point  of  succeeding  ;  the  front  ranks  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  on  marching  towards  the  barricades  of  the  Place  Vendome, 
came  close  up  to  the  first  of  the  three  linos  of  sentinels  outside. 
The  front  ranks  on  both  sides  got  mixed  up  together ;  there  was 
much  shouting  and  waving  of  white  handkerchiefs  and  .attempts 
at  fr.iternisiiti<tu  ;  eye-witnesses  declare  that  the  Feder.als  were 
on  the  point  of  yielding — at  all  events,  it  was  a  moment  of 
intense  excitement  and  hesitation,  wduch  ended,  no  one  exactly 
knows  how,  in  calamity'.  Some  say  the  peace  party  tried  to 
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wrench  the  muskets  from  the  hands  of  the  foremost  insurgents ; 
the  insurgents  declare  that  three  summonses  were  given  to  the 
crowd  to  draw  back;  the  American  General  Sheridan,  who 
saw  the  scene  from  a  window,  declares  that  the  first  shot  from 
a  revolver  was  fired  from  among  the  peace  party ;  at  any  rate, 
the  insurgent  officer  in  command  gave  orders  to  fire,  and  the 
Federals,  some,  it  is  said,  firing  in  the  air,  and  some  among 
the  ciwvd,  discharged  their  fire-arms,  more  volleys  succeeded, 
there  were  many  victims,  and  the  crowd  fled  in  disorder. 

This  massacre,  although  it  spread  at  once  terror  throughout 
the  metropolis,  did  not  abate  the  rising  sjurit  of  resistance  in 
the  better  quarters  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gathered  force.  The 
non-insurgent  National  Guards  now  took  up  arms,  and,  partly 
hv  show  of  force,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  got,  as  we  have 
said,  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  all  western  Paris.  The 
tension  of  suspense  during  the  next  few  days  was  awful. 
Paris  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  civil  Avar  in  the 
streets  might  break  out  at  any  moment.  For  three  days 
not  a  shop  Avas  open  on  the  boulevards  or  in  the  adjoining 
streets;  the  cafes  and  restaurants  remained  all  hermetically 
sheathed  to  the  ground  in  their  iron  shutters ;  and  the  well- 
affected  portion  of  the  National  Guards  at  their  chief  posts,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Bourse,  and  the  Gare  St.  Lazarre, 
kept  Avatch  day  and  night.  Their  numbers  increased  every 
hour,  and  they  Avere  ready  to  fight  rather  than  be  forced  to  go 
to  the  poll  against  their  will. 

While  the  capital  Avas  in  a  state  of  universal  anguish  and 
suspense  unequalled  by  anything  Avhich  happened  up  to  the 
time  of  the  actual  entry  of  the  troops  two  months  later,  the 
(lovernment  and  the  Assembly  seemed  bent  upon  nothing 
but  showing  their  hatred  for  Paris  and  the  Parisians.  The 
deputies  of  Paris  and  the  maires  and  other  ])ersons  Avere  con¬ 
tinually  flying  backAvards  and  forAvards  from  Paris  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  to  arrange  either  some 
terms  of  conciliation,  or  to  get  the  Government  to  assist  the 
party  of  order.  A  deputation  of  the  fifteenth  arrondissement 
and  several  other  quarters  Avent  to  Versailles  to  ask  for  the 
support  of  a  corps  of  only  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  aid  the 
party  of  order  in  the  resistance  they  Avere  making.  Their 
request  Avas  not  listened  to ;  they  Avere  told  that  it  Avould  be 
better  for  the  National  Guard  to  establish  order  unassisted. 

On  the  23rd,  a  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  character 
took  place  in  the  Assembly.  On  the  motion  of  M.  Arnaud 
de  I’Arriege  it  Avas  arranged  that  the  maires  of  Paris  Avho 
were  in  Availing  should  be  received  in  the  gallery,  to  make  an 
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important  communication  to  the  Chamber,  which  one  of  their 
number  should  read  at  the  tribune.  The  maires  appeared 
weariu"  their  scarfs  of  office ;  the  Left,  at  their  appearance, 
cried  Vive  la  France !  Vive  la  Repuhlique  I  The  Right  re-  | 
sponded  Vive  la  France!  the  maires  cried  Vive  la  France! 
Vive  la  Republique !  upon  Avhich  the  whole  Right  flew  into 
a  frenzy,  and  part  of  them  put  on  their  hats.  The  tumult  was 
so  great  that  nothing  could  he  heard ;  the  President  sus- 
pended  the  sitting.  The  maires  never  again  appeared  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  more  deputies  shortly  after  sent  in  their  resig- 
nation.  In  the  sitting  of  the  25th,  however,  the  deputies  of  1 
Paris  delivered  a  letter  from  the  maires,  declaring  their  con¬ 
viction  of  the  urgent  and  immediate  necessity  of  measures  being  ! 
taken  for  giving  Paris  a  municipal  council,  and  asking  the 
Assembly  for  recognition  of  such  steps  as  they  might  take  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  in  the  alarming  state  of  Paris.  The  letter 
was  placed  on  record,  but  the  Assembly  did  not  even  give  it 
the  honour  of  a  discussion.  One  can  hardly  w'onder  at  the 
unparliamentary  exclamation  of  M.  Floquet,  deputy  of  Paris, 
on  the  following  day,  extorted  by  another  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  the  Right,  ‘  Ces  hommes-la  sunt  fans!’ 

The  maires  and  deputies  of  Paris,  on  their  return  to  the 
ca|)ital,  naturally  found  themselves  in  a  most  embarnussing 
position ;  they  had  not  a  shred  of  authority,  except  such  as 
the  elections  gave  them  ;  but  they  united  w  ith  Admiral  Saisset, 
who  had  some  sort  of  official  position,  and  asked  the  Central 
Committee  to  send  them  tw'o  delegates  to  discuss  terms  of  con¬ 
ciliation  as  to  the  date  of  the  municipal  election.  The  Committee 
sent  two  delegates  to  the  mairie  of  Saint  Germain  I’Auxerrois, 
then  in  possession  of  the  party  of  order ;  and  after  an  hour’s 
deliberation  it  was  agreed  that  the  terms  of  conciliation  pro- 
j)osed  by  Admiral  Saisset,  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
should  be  accepted,  and  that  the  elections  should  take  place 
on  the  30th  of  March.  The  Central  Committee  agreed  to 
surrender  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  all  the  mairies  and  other 
parts  of  Paris,  oidy  they  w'ere  to  hold  the  Place  Vendome  and 
the  forts,  &c.,  up  to  midday  on  the  3()th,  after  which  they 
would  surrender  all  they  held,  give  up  the  canuon,  and  destroy 
the  barricades.  Roth  parties  retired  enchanted,  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  fraternised  with  the  loyal  National  Guards ;  General 
Chanzy,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  immediately  re¬ 
leased.  A  thrill  of  joy  ran  round  Paris  at  this  news.  For 
three  days  [>eople  had  been  living  in  one  prolonged  agony  of 
suspense,  and  now  all  seemed  hap|>ily  over.  It  was  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  old  story  of  the  baiser  Lanuturattc.  There  was  a 
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fraternisation  of  the  opposing  battalions  in  various  quarters ; 
the  cafes  and  sho|)s  opened  on  the  boidevards  as  if  l)y  magic, 
and  the  proiuenaders  thronged  there  as  usual,  with  an  indescrib¬ 
able  air  of  delight  and  contentment.  We  cannot  say  whether 
this  was  a  mere  farce  played  by  the  Central  Committee,  in 
order  to  disarm  the  loyal  sections.  If  it  was  it  thoroughly 
succeeded ;  for  Admiral  Saisset  immediately  issued  an  authori¬ 
sation  for  the  loyal  National  Guards  to  retire  from  their  posts 
and  go  to  their  homes.  This  proclamation  of  the  Admiral  was 
the  signal  for  the  total  dissolution  of  the  loyal  National  Guard. 
They  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  gave  up  all  the  results  of 
the  stand  they  had  made  during  these  terrible  days.  The  chief 
of  the  staff  of  the  Admiral,  M.  de  Beaufort,  seemed  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  unutterable  folly  of  his  chief ;  for  he  concluded 
the  report  we  have  before  noticed  thus : — 

‘  In  quitting  this  brave  and  intelligent  population  which  inhabits  Paris, 
and  icitich  is  so  nef/lected  at  this  moment  6//  the  Government,  I  feel  it 
due  to  them  to  declare  publicly  the  desire  this  great  city  has  to  main¬ 
tain  tranf|uillity,  and  the  force  it  jjossesses  for  tliis  puqKJse;  ’  and  ends 
by  thanking  them  for  the  assisUnce  they  had  given  him. 

Immediately  the  Central  Committee  were  assured  of  the 
retirement  of  their  adversaries,  they  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  under  Assi ;  and  Assi,  in  a  double-faced  speech,  first 
declared  his  willingtiess  to  accept  the  propositions  of  Admiral 
Saisset,  and  then  suggested  that  the  delay  fixed  u[M)n  for  the 
elections  would  be  dangerous,  and  proposed  to  break  off  tin; 
negotiations.  Bergeret  sup|)orted  him;  and  the  Committee, 
late  in  the  night,  sent  delegates  to  the  mairie  of  Saint  Ger¬ 
main  TAuxerrois  to  declare  that  the  elections  must  take  place 
on  the  26th. 

These  delegates  returned  to  the  Committee  at  midnight, 
with  information  that  the  Goverument  of  Versailles  mould  not 
even  accept  the  elections  on  the  3()th.  The  Committee  then 
declared  the  negotiations  to  be  entirely  null  and  void,  and 
separated  with  cries  of  I7oc  la  Repuhluiue  ! —  FiVc  la  Commune  ! 
The  whole  of  the  night  there  was  a  going  to  and  fro  between 
the  mairie  of  Saint  Germain  I’Auxerrois  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  Itanvier,  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  came  to  declare  that  the  electif)ns  must  take 
place  on  the  morrow.  The  de[)uties  and  maires  thus  taken 
aback,  and  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  civil  war,  yielded  to  the  Committee  ;  and  a  joint  procla¬ 
mation  was  published  calling  on  the  |>opidation  to  vote  on  the 
morrow  for  the  municipal  council.  In  conseciuence  of  this  the 
elections  took  place.  The  Central  Committee  had  of  course 
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their  lists  of  candidates  prepared ;  there  was  not  time  for  their 
adversaries  to  ])repare  theirs ;  hut  in  the  non-insurrectionaiy 
quarters  the  electoi’s,  accordincr  to  the  advice  of  the  journals, 
voted  for  the  moires  and  adjoints  whom  they  had  previously 
elected  durin<f  the  siege.  The  number  of  voters  was  much 
larger  than  might  have  been  expected ;  about  200,000  j)erson8 
took  part  in  the  elections,  of  whom  140,000  voted  for  the 
men  on  the  lists  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  about  60,000 
for  the  lists  of  their  opponents. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  should  have  been  ninety- 
four,  but  by  reason  of  double  elections  and  absence  of  some  of 
the  candidates  there  were  only  eighty  members  elected  to  the 
new  munici])al  government.  Of  these  about  four  and  twenty 
declined  to  serve.  Flourens  and  Duval,  two  of  the  members, 
were  the  one  killed,  the  other  shot,  in  the  first  engagement; 
so  that  there  were  speedily  twenty-six  vacancies.  These  were 
filled  up  by  supplementary  elections  on  the  16th  of  April, 
when,  of  course,  a  very  large  number  of  the  Parisians  had 
escaped.  Of  the  men  thus  elected  the  majority  were  Avorking 
men. 

The  title  of  Commune  w’as  taken  on  the  proposition  of 
Eudes,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  named  subsequently  one 
of  the  Communal  generals,  Avho  had  been  already  succes¬ 
sively  a  chemist,  a  short-hand  writer,  and  an  atheistic  jour¬ 
nalist,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was  condemned  to  six  months 
of  prison  under  the  Empire ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  Avho  made 
the  foolhardy  attack  on  the  {)ost  of  firemen  in  the  month  of 
August  1870.  TUe  fete  of  its  installation  having  bsen  celebrated 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  28th,  the  Commune  proceeded 
to  ])ublish  an  interminable  list  of  decrees.  The  first  decree 
alH)lishcd  conscription,  and  declared  that  no  military  force  ex¬ 
cept  the  National  Guard  should  enter  Paris.  It  affected  to 
settle  at  once  the  rent  question,  by  surrendering  to  the  tenant 
all  rents  u|)  to  April  1872;  it  also  suspended  all  sales  at  the 
Monts  de  Piete',  so  that  the  members  of  the  Commune  at  once 
assumed  the  functions  of  Government. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  order  at  first  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commune  organised  itself,  due,  as  we  have  said,  to 
Delescluzo,  who  pro[)osed  the  provisional  form  of  constitution 
which  was  adoj)ted.  Nine  committees  were  elected  to  preside 
over  the  nine  different  de[)artmcnts  of  the  Government.  These 
elected  delegates  to  act  as  the  ministerial  body  of  the  Com¬ 
mune;  Cluseret  was  Delegate  of  War;  dourde,  of  Finance; 
Viard,  of  Subsistence;  Paschal  Grousset,  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Protot,  of  Justice;  Raoul  Rigault,  of  General  Safety;  Leo 
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Franckel,  of  Labour  and  Exchange ;  Andrieu,  of  Public 
Works;  with  a  cominittee  of  five  members  to  assist  each  of  the 
delegate  ministers.  The  ministers  were  to  meet  every  night 
and  arrange  the  general  conduct  of  the  departments ;  and  their 
decisions  were  to  be  submitted  the  next  day  to  the  Commune 
at  large. 

This  constitution,  wdth  perpetual  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  ]>arts,  since  disunion  and  suspicion  soon  set  in  among  them, 
and  the  very  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  sent  to  Mazas 
one  after  another,  lasted  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Commune  took  a  new  form,  borrowed  from  the 
Republic  of  1793.  A  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  five 
members  was  named,  but  not  without  a  strong  opposition. 

The  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  composed  of 
Arnaud,  working  man,  28  years  of  age.  Socialist ;  Leo  Meillet, 
journalist,  27,  Jacobin ;  Ranvier,  decorative  painter,  55,  Soci¬ 
alist;  Felix  Pyat,  man  of  letters,  60,  Jacobin;  Gerardin,  con¬ 
tractor,  Socialist.  A  fresh  Committee  was  elected  on  the  10th 
of  May.  Ranvier  and  Arnaud  retained  their  seats,  and  Gambon, 
proprietor,  51,  Eudes,  and  Delescluze  were  the  new  members. 
This  second  Committee  of  Public  Safety  w'as  named  after 
Rossel,  the  last  general  of  the  Commune,  had  been  arrested 
and  escaped  from  his  confinement,  and  carried  off  with  him 
Gerardin,  who  had  been  apjminted  to  keep  him  in  custotly. 
When  the  second  Committee,  however,  came  to  take  matters 
in  hand,  they  could  fix  u[)on  no  one  better  than  Deles¬ 
cluze  to  be  Delegate  of  War ;  and  then  Billioray  was  elected 
in  the  place  of  Delescluze  as  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
This  Committee  of  Public  Safety  continued  in  office  up  to 
the  end  of  the  insurrection,  but  both  bodies  and  their  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  Executive  Committee,  were  constantly  meddled 
with  by  that  mysterious  junta,  the  Central  Committee,  repre¬ 
senting  more  especially  the  International,  which,  although  it 
had  abandoned  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Commune,  continued 
to  sit  at  the  Place  Vendome,  fulfilling  what  it  was  pleased  to 
call  its  special  functions  as  the  ‘family  council’  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  Rossel  gave  as  an  excuse  for  his  resignation  as 
Minister  of  War,  the  continual  interference  of  this  body  with 
military  affairs. 

Such  was  the  changing  system  of  organisation  which  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  Commune.  One  strange  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  passed  over.  The  minority  who  voted  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  gave  in  their 
resiijnation,  and  published  a  joint  letter  signed  by  all,  giving 
their  reasons  for  so  doing ;  but,  on  the  threat  of  a  vote  of 
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censure  by  tlie  majority,  tliey  quietly,  like  Felix  Pyat,  rcsufned 
their  j)laecs,  yieldiujir  in  fact  to  terror.  The  measures  and 
decrees  of  this  uustahle  <'r<ranisatiou  were  naturally  in  harmony 
with  its  Huctuatiiig  character.  Projfrauuue  succeeded  pro¬ 
gramme  ill  vague  revolutionary  jargon,  all  equally  indefinite 
and  impracticahle ;  and  decree  followed  npon  decree,  each  one 
fr(‘<|uently  in  direct  contradiction  to  its  predecessor.  The 
legislation  of  the  Commune  was  chaos  itself. 

The  geographical  or  political  limit  of  the  Commune  was 
never  defined  ;  it  was  to  he  sujireme,  without  dictating  to 
France — a  free  city  in  a  free  state — it  was  to  have  its  own 
laws,  its  own  executive,  its  own  pedice ;  there  was  to  he  no 
army  hut  the  National  Guard,  which  was  to  elect  its  own 
officers.  Paris,  it  was  said  in  the  last  programme,  was 
hy  her  combats  and  her  sacrifices  working  for  the  benefit 
of  all  France.  The  benefits  thus  held  out  were,  first,  the 
organisation  of  a  new  municipal  autonomy  ;  and,  secondly, 
total  renovation  of  the  nation  politically  and  socially.  The 
difficulty  Avas  great  enough  for  Paris  to  settle  the  first  point, 
hut  it  became  marvellously  complicated  hy  the  introduction  of 
the  second.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  its  own 
princi[)les  which  the  Commune  did  not  habitually  violate.  One 
of  the  avowed  olyects  of  the  insurrection  was  that  the  National 
Ciuard  should  elect  the  whole  of  its  own  officers,  including  the 
coinmander-in-chief.  Yet  Eudes,  Duval,  Bergeret,  Cluseret, 
Rossel,  and  Domhrowski,  were  ap|K)inted  and  removed  one  after 
the  other  as  despotically  as  if  they  had  been  fighting  for  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias ;  the  Commune  proclaimed  the  in¬ 
violability  of  personal  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  liberty 
of  labour,  while  they  filled  their  [wisons  with  arbitrary  arrests, 
shut  up  the  churches,  and  constrained  workmen  hy  fear  of 
execution  to  leave  their  Avorkshops  and  shoulder  the  musket. 
They  invited  free  manifestation  of  opinion,  Avhile  all  ])ublic 
meetings  bnt  those  they  chose  to  authorise  Avere  fcirhidden  by 
fear  of  a  fusillade ;  and  all  neAvspapers  but  their  oavu  Avere  suj)- 
pressed.  They  announced  the  end  of  militarism  and  func- 
tionarism,  and  Paris  Avas  turned  into  a  camj)  ruled  hy  military 
laAv,  although  the  state  of  siege  Avas  nominally  abolished.  They 
may,  of  course,  justify  these  violations  of  their  principles  hy  aver¬ 
ring  that  they  were  but  the  pressing  necessities  of  a  state  of  war, 
but  the  Government  of  the  late  Enq)ire  justified  its  repressive 
measures  in  much  the  same  Avay.  Our  Avork  Avould  be  endless 
if  Ave  attempted  to  j)oint  out  the  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in 
their  decrees.  Wishing  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  doctrine 
of  social  equality,  they  abolished  the  grade  of  general ;  but 
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the  chief  of  an  army  must  be  called  something,  so  the  title  of 
General  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  decree  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  did  not  prevent  the  designation  from  being  used  in  their 
official  journal  for  a  single  day.  The  quantity  of  pensions 
which  they  voted  to  the  widows  and  relatives  of  soldiers  of 
the  Commune  was  enormous ;  and  these  were  granted  to  the 
widows  whether  legitimate  or  not — to  the  children  whether 
recognised  or  not. 

The  relation  of  the  Commune  to  the  journals  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  points  in  their  history.  .Journals  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  through  every  reyime  were  suppressed  one  after  the 
other ;  and  the  last  decree  of  suppression  exercised  by  the 
Second  Committee  of  Public  Safety  left  alive  hardly  any 
newspapers  which  were  not  the  property  of  or  edited  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commune  or  their  friends.  This  last  decree  of 
gujtpression  was  published  on  the  19th  of  May,  when  the 
Commune  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  at  the  same  time  forbade 
the  reappearance  of  any  fresh  journals  till  the  war  was  ended. 
Rochefort,  who  had  been  already  preparing  for  flight  for  some 
time,  quitted  Paris  in  disguise  on  the  19th  of  May,  leaving  a 
note  behind  him  declaring  that  the  Mot  (t  Ordre  considered  it 
beneath  its  dignity  to  appear  in  the  present  situation  of  the  press. 
The  Commune  cannot  escape  being  judged  by  the  character  of 
the  journals  which  were  left  alive,  and  which  were  consequently 
the  representatives  of  its  opinions ;  and  a  more  wretched  bundle 
of  trash  could  hardly  be  collected  in  Mexico  or  the  States  of 
South  America.  The  paper  which  evidently  had  the  most 
influence  with  them  was  the  Pere  Duchesne,  edited  by  M.  Ver- 
niesch,  a  vile  and  scandalous  imitation  of  the  sheet  of  the  same 
name  of  the  first  Kepublic,  whose  denunciations  often  took 
effect,  and  to  one  of  wliich  was  due  the  assassination  of  Chau- 
dey,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Siecle,  and  an  avocut  of  the  Cour 
i Appel.  The  pretext  for  his  murder  was  that  he  was  in  office 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  22nd  of  Octt)ber,  when  the  Breton 
Mobiles  fired  from  the  windows. 

Both  before  and  after  the  cannon  of  civil  war  resounded 
within  the  city,  various  projects  of  conciliation  were  set  on 
foot  which  excited  a  hope  in  the  well-meaning  that  further 
conflict  would  be  averted  or  arrested.  All  these  essays  of 
conciliation  failed  mainly  because  both  parties  claimed  to  exer¬ 
cise  sovereign  attributes,  and  neither  would  recognise  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  other.  With  the  Assembly  and  with 
M.  Thiers,  the  Commune  were  a  set  of  eriminals  with  whom 
there  couKl  be  no  dealing ;  while  the  Commune  denied  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Assembly  altogether,  and  declared  that  it 
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had  been  elected  merely  for  a  special  purpose — to  make  the 
peace — an  opinion  which  is  shared,  as  a  recent  vote  has  shown,  f 
by  one-third  of  the  Assembly  itself. 

This  point  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Assembly  was  in  fact 
the  great  rock  upon  which  all  tlie  attempts  at  conciliation  sj)lit, 

M.  Thiers  constantly  upheld  that  it  Avas  sovereign,  but  the  ad-  r 
vanced  Republican  party  in  France  Avere  of  an  opposite  opinion. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  imj)artlal  accounts  of  the  irre¬ 
concilable  differences  Avhieh  separated  Versailles  from  the  Com¬ 
mune  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  delegates  of  Lyons,  j 
Avhich  city  had  taken  the  opjmrtunity  during  the  Avar  of  form-  ■ 
ing  its  OAvn  Commune,  Avhich  it  still  retains,  'fbese  delegates  ; 
were  deputed  by  the  municipal  council  of  Lyons  to  visit  Paris  ! 
and  Versailles,  and  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  j)ut  an  end  to 
this  fratricidal  Avar.  They  Avent  first  to  Versailles,  and  there 
had  an  intervicAV  Avith  M.  Thiers,  avIio  received  them  very  cor¬ 
dially,  and  made  an  effort  to  Avin  them  over  to  bis  opinions, 
though  their  vicAvs  Avere  f«mnd  to  be  irreconcilable  in  the  j 
matter  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Assembly.  r 

After  this  intcrvicAV,  they  Avent  to  I’aris,  Avhich  journey, 
they  said,  seemed  at  Versailles  at  that  time  an  act  of  hero¬ 
ism  ;  and  indeed  not  only  Versailles,  but  all  the  provinces 
imagined  Paris  to  be  a  mere  den  of  thieves  and  murderers, 
BAvimming  in  blood,  and  given  up  to  violence  and  pillage.  | 
After  visiting  various  quarters  of  the  toAvn,  and  interro-  = 
gating  persons  of  every  class,  the  delegates  Avere  convinced 
that,  though  casual  acts  of  disorder  might  he  committed  by 
subordinates,  there  Avas  no  such  reign  of  violence  as  Avas  sup¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  political  result  of  their  inquiries  A\’as  that  Paris 
as  a  w’hole  AAas  not  on  the  side  of  the  Commune,  against  Avhich 
the  chief  reproach  they  made  Avas  that  it  had  for  a  long  time 
omitted  to  issue  a  {irogramme ;  and  Avhen  it  did  issue  one,  the  i 
document  was  v'ague  in  character  and  exaggerated  in  expres-  j 
sion.  But,  said  the  delegates,  if  Paris  is  not  on  the  side  of  i 
the  Commune,  it  is  still  less  on  the  side  of  the  Assembly  on 
the  subject  of  its  municipal  franchises  as  to  Avhich  they  found 
opinion  unanimous. 

After  having  thus  made  an  examination  of  Paris,  the  dele¬ 
gates  had  an  intervie'v  Avith  the  Executive  Committee.  They 
there  found  the  same  obstinacy  Avhich  they  bad  encountered  at 
Versailles,  the  same  resolution  to  carry  the  contest  to  the 
extreme,  the  same  resistance  to  all  ideas  of  conciliation. 
Finding  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune  deaf  to  reason,  the  dele-  i 
gates  returned  to  Versailles  to  advocate  Avith  M.  Thiers  the 
restoration  of  the  full  municipal  franchises  of  Paris;  this  latter 
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point  granted,  they  believed  the  work  of  conciliation  and  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  would  be  infinitely  lightened. 
But  they  found  M.  Thiers  on  this  point  inaccessible  to  argu¬ 
ment.  M.  Thiers  on  his  side  was  a  fanatic  in  the  matter 
of  centralisation.  It  was  in  vain  the  delegates  argued  that  by 
refusing  to  grant  fully  the  municipal  liberties  of  Paris  he 
exasperated  its  resistance,  excited  distrust,  increased  the 
number  and  passion  of  the  combatants,  and  comjielled  the 
Assembly  to  gain  its  victory  at  a  terrible  and  dangerous  cost. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  represented  to  him  that  that  extreme 
centralisation  to  which  France  had  been  subjected  had  ener¬ 
vated  the  public  spirit  of  the  country,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
cause,  in  great  part,  of  their  recent  calamities,  and  that  the 
principle  was  condemned  by  the  public  ojiinion  of  France. 
M.  Thiers  replied  that  the  law  for  municipalities  which  had 
passed  on  the  14th  of  April  was  the  most  liberal  law  which 
had  been  passed  for  years,  that  it  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  though  he  objected  to  it  that  it  went  too  much  in  the 
way  of  decentralisatiun.  ‘  That  which  you  call  public  opinion,’ 
he  said,  ‘  is  but  the  artificial  movement  of  a  dozen  towns.’ 

The  delegates  of  Lyons  found  it  useless  to  argue  the  matter 
further  after  this  last  declaration  ;  the  Government,  they  said, 
denied  the  existence  of  public  opinion,  therefore  the  great 
cities  of  France  must  prove  by  their  energy  that  this  jmblic 
opinion  really  existed;  and  leaving  to  the  citizens  of  Paris 
the  work  of  contriving  to  fix  upon  a  basis  of  arrangement, 
they  transferred  themselves  to  Lyons  to  jirojiose  a  league 
with  all  the  great  cities  of  France,  into  which  they  hoped 
to  induce  the  rural  Communes  to  enter,  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  of  Versailles  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  freedom  throughout  France.  Subseiiuently,  we  know, 
that  such  a  league  was  set  on  foot,  that  tlie  municipality  of 
Bordeaux  took  the  lead  in  it,  and  a  general  meeting  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  the  great  towns  was  announced  to  take  place 
at  the  chief  city  of  the  Garonne  ;  tliat  the  Government  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  forbade  its  meeting,  and  declared  that  if  it  did  meet, 
it  would  be  dispersed  by  force — and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  municipal  law  of  the  14th  of  April  which  M.  Thiers 
cited  to  the  delegates  of  Lyons  was  not  sufficiently  liberal  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  great  towns ;  and,  moreover,  he  him¬ 
self  had  interfered  to  make  it  less  liberal  than  it  was  intended 
to  be.  The  Assembly,  in  a  rare  moment  of  good  sense  and 
in  a  transitory  conciliatory  mood,  had,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  voted  that  every  town  in  France  should  elect  its  own 
mayor.  After  the  vote  was  passed  and  this  point  was  really 
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law,  M.  Thiers  came  before  the  Assembly  and  threatened 
them  with  resignation  unless  they  rescinded  their  decision,  and 
unless  they  gave  him  the  j)ower  of  naming  the  mayors  in  all 
towns  above  20,000  inliabitants.  The  Assembly  yielded,  and 
rescinded  by  vote  what  they  had  granted  the  day  before,  so 
that  to  this  day  no  town  which  has  more  than  20,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  has  the  jdght  of  electing  its  own  mayor. 

The  insurrectionary  party  published  their  two  last  proclama¬ 
tions  on  the  24th  of  May,  after  two  days’  fighting  in  the  city. 
The  placards  which  contained  these  almost  escaped  observation, 
as  they  could  only  be  posted  in  the  east  part  of  Paris,  where 
the  Commune  still  ruled  j  the  fiinst  emanated  from  the  Central 
Committee,  who  had  the  last  word  in  this  revolution,  as  they 
had  the  first ;  it  gave  out  at  the  last  hour  their  bases  for  a 
truce  and  a  settlement.  After  throwing  ujxm  their  adversaries 
the  blame  of  the  civil  war,  they  offered  a  solution  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  pro))ositions : — 

1.  The  National  Assembly,  whose  functions  were  at  an  end, 
was  to  dissolve. 

2.  The  Commune  would  dissolve. 

3.  The  regular  army  to  quit  l*aris,  and  to  retire  for  at  least 
tvventy-fivc  kilometres. 

4.  A  temjmrary  power  should  be  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  cities  of  5(),()()()  inhabitants,  who  should  name  a  Provisional 
(lovernment  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  elections  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 

5.  There  should  be  no  rej)risals  either  against  members  of 
the  Assembly  or  members  of  the  Commune  for  deeds  posterior 
to  the  26th  of  IMarch. 

Failing  the  acceptance  of  these  overtures,  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  would  fulfil  its  duty  up  to  the  end,  and  throw  upon 
their  adversaries  all  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 

This  was  the  most  conciliatory  and  the  most  definite  of  all  the 
})roclainations  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  it  was  only  Avrung 
from  them  at  the  last  moment,  when  they  had  lost  half  Paris 
and  their  cause  Avas  hopeless ;  yet  it  deserved  consideration. 
It  did,  Ave  think,  really  evince  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  a 
certain  sincerity.  In  the  first  jilace,  it  did  not  attempt  to 
claim  any  special  attributes  for  the  Commune,  leaving  them, 
Ave  imagine,  to  be  settled  by  the  future  Constituent  Assembly. 
In  the  next  j)lace,  the  Commune  offered  to  resign,  but  made  its 
resignation  contingent  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 
Lastly,  it  Avill  be  observed  that  the  Central  Committee  claimed 
only  immunity  from  reprisals  for  all  acts  posterior  to  the  26th 
ol  Nlurcli,  the  day  of  the  iustallutiou  of  the  ('ouuuuue,  aud  thus 
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excluded  themselves  from  this  stipulation,  as  its  chief  part 
was  played  from  the  18th  to  the  26th  of  March.  This,  we 
imagine,  was  done  to  meet  the  constant  declarations  of  M. 
Thiers,  that  he  would  excej)t  alone  from  the  free  pardon  he 
offered  to  all,  the  assassins  of  the  two  Generals  Lecomte  and 
Clement  Thomas.  The  Central  Committee,  therefore,  offered 
to  accept  the  resj)onsibility  of  all  acts  committed  before  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Commune. 

The  only  insuperable  difficulty  in  this  offer  was  the  call  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  the  Assembly 
would  never  have  submitted  to.  They  claimed  then,  as  they 
claim  now,  to  be  a  sovereign  body ;  but  this  sovereignty  w’as 
contested  from  first  to  last  by  the  Commune;  it  is  still  contested 
by  a  very  large  j)roportion  of  the  F rench  nation ;  and  after 
having  been  the  cause  of  one  civil  war,  it  may  yet  be  the 
cause  of  another;  and  why  this  question,  which  is  insuscep¬ 
tible  of  argument,  should  be  left  undecided  by  an  appeal  to 
the  country,  it  is  not  possible  to  see. 

The  last  placard  of  the  authorities  of  the  Commune  was  the 
most  barbarous  of  all  its  proclamations.  It  was  headed  Com¬ 
mune  de  Paris,  and  signed  by  the  Commission  of  War ;  it  was 
dated  9  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  Prairial  (May  24). 

‘  Destroy  immediately  every  liouse  from  the  windows  of  which  there 
has  been  tiring  on  the  National  Guard,  and  shoot  all  the  inhabitants,  if 
they  do  not  give  up  and  execute  themselves  the  authors  of  the  crime.’ 

This  was  the  last  decree  of  the  Commune,  No.  398,  published, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  third  day  of  the  fighting  in  the  city, 
when  the  Commune  were  struggling  not  for  existence — they 
had  no  hope  of  that — but  with  a  determination  to  resist  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood,  and  to  use  every  means  to  prolong  the 
conflict  to  the  uttermost,  and  use  every  means  of  destruction. 
Up  to  this  time,  we  believe,  although  there  may  have  been 
executions  of  a  military  character,  that  the  reign  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  had  not  been  marked  by  any  sanguinary  deeds,  always, 
of  course,  excei)ting  the  fusillade  of  the  Kue  de  la  Paix, 
which  w'jis,  at  any  rate,  not  a  premeditated  crime.  Neither 
do  we  believe  that  there  was  anything  of  the  nature  of  general 
j)illage  or  recognised  acts  of  robbery.  3Iort  anx  voleurs ! 
was  of  course  posted  up  at  various  places,  according  to  the 
due  precedent  of  all  revolutions  ;  and  though  there  was  much 
talk  of  ])robable  ])illage,  one  heard  of  no  actual  cases  of 
theft  or  robbery.  The  Bank  of  France,  churches,  and  con¬ 
vents  were  of  course  treated  as  public  institutions,  since  the 
Commune  claimed  to  be  the  Government;  and  it  is  astonishing, 
considering  that  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  bullion  and 
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and  notes  in  the  Bank  of  France,  that  the  establishment 
managed  to  escape  with  only  a  loss  of  sixteen  millions,  of  which 
only  nine  belonged  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

A  distinction  of  course  must  be  made  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Commune  towards  private  persons  and  towards  those  | 
arrested  on  public  grounds,  under  which  denomination  come 
M.  Chaudey,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Cure  of  the  Made¬ 
leine,  M.  Bonjean,  and  the  rest  who  were  secured  as  hostages. 
The  moving  causes  and  manner  of  the  arrests  of  the  hostages 
have  never  been  clearly  set  forth.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  insurrection  had,  with  the  exception 
of  the  temporary  arrest  of  General  Chanzy,  mainly  occupied 
itself  with  arresting  its  own  members — Lullier,  Assi,  and 
others,  whom  it  suspected  of  having  plans  of  their  own.  Hos¬ 
tilities  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  April ;  on  the  3rd,  Bergeret, 
Flourens,  and  Duval,  generals  of  the  Commune,  made  their 
march  upon  Versailles,  which  came  to  disaster,  and  in  which 
Flourens  was  killed  and  Duval  taken  prisoner.  As  Duval 
was  being  led  off  to  Versailles  in  company  with  other  prisoners. 
General  Vinoy  passed  by,  saw  by  Duval’s  uniform  that  he  was 
an  officer,  and  had  him  brought  up  before  him  ;  and  after 
a  brief  interrogation,  Duval  was  led  off  into  a  field  and  shot 

The  chiefs  of  the  Commune  were  wild  with  rage,  both  at  the 
defeat  and  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Duval,  and  determined 
on  adopting  the  system  which  the  Prussians  had  used  during  | 
the  war — the  seizure  of  hostages.*  Consequently,  the  day 
after  the  execution  of  Duval,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
Cure  of  the  ^ladeleine,  and  a  great  number  of  other  priests 
and  laymen,  were  arrested ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  the  Com¬ 
mune  published  a  proclamation  and  a  decree.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  began  by  stating  that  the  ‘bandits’  of  Versailles  daily 
‘  massacred  or  shot  the  ])risoner3,’  and  affirmed  that  the  Com¬ 
mune  would  take  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth ;  while  the 
decree  declared,  that  all  persons  suspected  of  being  in  com-  i 
j)licity  with  Versailles  should  be  arrested;  that  a  jury  should 
be  formed  to  try  them,  and  that  those  condemned  by  the  jury 
should  be  kei)t  as  hostages  for  the  people  of  Paris.  The  most 
sanguinary  part  of  the  decree  was  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  which 
declared  that  any  execution  of  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  should  be  followed  immediately  by  the  execution  of  a 
treble  number  of  the  hostages  retained  by  the  verilict  of  the  | 
jury.  This  decree,  however,  was  never  put  into  operation,  so  I 
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far  as  the  institution  of  a  jury  was  concerned,  though  we  may 
presume  that  arrests  continued  to  be  made  under  the  pretext 
of  its  first  article,  directed  against  persons  suspected  to  be  in 
complicity  with  Versailles.  Numerous  decrees  were  passed 
by  the  Commune  relating  to  the  examination  of  the  prisoners, 
and  some  of  the  members  showed  a  sincere  desire  to  liberate 
all  declined  without  proofs  of  complicity  with  Versailles;  but 
these  decrees  never  met  with  any  attention,  and  the  prisoners 
remained  unexamined. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  lives  of  the  hostages  were 
seriously  threatened  was  at  the  sitting  of  the  Commune  of 
the  17th  of  ^lay.  Urbain,  formerly  a  schoolmaster,  who  had 
installed  himself  with  his  mistress  in  the  mairie  of  the  seventh 
arrondissement  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  of  which  he  was  the 
delegate,  read  a  report  to  the  Commune,  which  asserted  that  a 
woman  attached  to  the  ambulances  of  the  Commune  had  been 
violated  and  killed,  and  demanded  that  ten  of  the  hostages  of 
the  Commune  should  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours.  Kaoul 
Rigault,  the  Procureur  of  the  Commune,  who  appears  that 
day  to  have  been  in  a  clement  ni'.od,  ex|)ressed  his  desire  to 
reply  to  the  outrages  of  Versailles  by  striking  the  guilty,  and 
not  chance  persons — ‘  I  would  sooner,’  he  said,  ‘  let  the  guilty 
‘  escape  than  strike  an  innocent  person.’  Protot,  the  Delegate 
of  Justice,  said  the  prisoners  should  be  tried;  and  the  Com¬ 
mune  ended  the  discussion  by  referring  to  its  decree  on  the 
matter  and  demanding  its  execution. 

The  a(!tual  assassination  of  the  hostages  is  clearly  traced 
home  to  Kaoul  Kigault  and  Ferre,  his  subordinate.  It  does 
not  a|»|)ear  whether  Protot,  the  Delegate  of  Justice,  had  a  hand 
in  the  final  massacre,  though  he  undoubtedly  had  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  final  list  of  the  hostages  destined  to  assassination  was 
drawn  up  under  horrible  circumstances.  Protot,  Kigault,  and 
Ferre,  who  varied  their  occuj)ations  as  justiciaries  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  w'ith  luxurious  breakfasts  and  dinners  at  the  Trois 
Freres,  and  attendance  in  the  evenings  at  a  private  box 
which  they  I’equisitioned  at  the  Dclassements  Comiques — 
a  small  theatre  which,  during  all  the  time  of  the  Commune, 
gave  a  series  of  burlesque  performances,  and  latterly  a  piece 
called  the  Conte  des  Fees,  accompanied  with  singing  and 
dancing.  On  the  night  of  the  21st — the  night  of  the  entry 
of  the  trooi)s — this  triumvirate  were  at  their  usual  jdaces 
in  the  theatre,  and  ordered  supper  for  six  in  the  adjoining 
cafe,  where  they  Avere  in  the  habit  of  suj)ping  after  the  per¬ 
formance,  in  the  society  of  three  of  the  female  performers. 
While  the  three  assassins  Avere  waiting  at  the  supper  table 
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for  the  ladies  to  change  their  dress  and  join  them,  they  Aviled 
away  the  time  by  draAving  up  a  list  of  the  hostages  to  be  mas¬ 
sacred  on  the  morroAV.  The  confusion  into  Avhich  the  sudden 
entry  of  the  troops  threAv  Paris  on  the  22nd  made  them  alter 
their  plans ;  but  Raoul  Rigault  himself  carried  into  effect  the 
execution  of  Chaudey  (who  had  been  arrested  on  different 
grounds),  on  the  23rd. 

Although  participation  in  the  crime  of  the  massacre  of  the 
hostages  cannot  be  brought  home  to  the  more  moderate  of  the 
members  of  the  Commune,  yet,  Avhen  they  combined  to  place 
poAver  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Rigault,  they  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  ansAA-erable  for  the  consequences.  The  character 
of  Rigault  Avas  thoroughly  Avell  knoAvn  ;  he  came  of  resj)ectable 
family,  and  was  brought  up  for  the  bar  ;  but  habits  of  Parisian 
vagabondage,  haunting  Ioav  society,  a  passion  for  Ioav  revolu¬ 
tionary  literature,  and  love  of  blasphemous  talk,  had  utterly 
corrupted  talents  Avhich  were  originally  of  a  smart  clever  order, 
lie  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  among  his  comrades  of  the  bar  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  shamelessness,  blasphemy,  and  absinthe.  Ilis  brain, 
indeed,  seemed  turned  Avith  the  unbridled  license  in  Avhich  he 
revelled,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  crazes  of  the  most  j)eculiar 
kind.  One  of  these  consisted  in  raking  up  at  libraries  the 
old  journals  of  the  Revolution  in  order  to  sound  the  praises 
of  such  men  as  Fouciuier-Tinville,  Marat,  and  the  Pcre 
Duchesne ;  another  in  avoiding  scrupulously  to  mention  any 
Avord  having  any  religious  association.  The  Hotel  Uieu  Avith 
him  Avas  the  Hotel  Chose;  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  AA'as 
the  Faubourg  Antoine;  the  Rue  Saint  Hyacinthe  Avas  the 
Rue  Hya ;  *  another  craze  Avas  the  strange  fascination  Avhich 
he  felt  for  tracking  the  movements  of  the  detective  police,  and 
he  Avas  knoAvn  to  spend  hours  at  a  time  in  slinking  about  from 
street  to  street  Avatching  and  divining  the  movements  of  ser- 
gents-de-ville.  Such  was  the  young  reprobate  Avhom  the 
Commune  appointed  first  delegate  (»f  l^ublic  Safety,  and  then 
Procureur-Gcneral  of  the  Commune.  Rigault,  Avhen  he  gave 
up  the  place  of  Delegate  of  Public  Safety,  ap])ointed  Ferre,  an 
accountant,  a  man  of  his  oavu  age  but  of  still  more  odious  and 
sinister  character;  and  Ferre  Avas  perhaps  the  only  man  con¬ 
nected  AV’ith  the  Commune  Avho  could  have  carried  out  the 
execution  of  the  hostages  Avith  such  unrelenting  and  horrible 


*  While  Procureur-Gcneral  of  the  Cominiine  he  Avrotc  out  a  laissez 
passer  for  a  priest  tluis  : — ‘  Laissez  parser  M — ,  tpti  se  ilit  le  servitiur 
‘  (I'un  Hoinme  iJieu.' 
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atrocity.  Ilaonl  Rij^aiilt,  however,  seems  to  have  charged 
himself  alone  with  the  execution  of  Chaiuley.  At  ten  o’clock 
of  the  nijjht  of  the  2;ird,  when  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  Paris  had 
already  been  hurnino  for  hours,  and  the  troops  had  advanced 
along  the  boulevards  as  far  as  the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  Rigault, 
with  coin])anions  armed  to  the  teeth,  went  to  the  prison  of 
St.  Pelagic,  and  sent  fi)r  Chaudey  to  the  registry,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  die  at  once.  Chaudey  ])rotested  gently,  and 
Rigault  reproached  him  with  having  caused  the  people  to  be 
fired  at  on  the  22nd  of  January.  lie  sent  for  a  firing  party 
from  a  neighbouring  post,  and  after  a  few  words  Chaudey  was 
led  out  and  shot,  Rigault  drawing  his  sword  and  giving  the 
word  of  command ;  three  sergents-de-ville  were  shot  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  without  trial. 

The  reign  of  massacre  had  now  set  in. 

The  ])artisans  of  the  Commune  had  successively  fallen  off 
since  the  18th  of  March,  as  each  crisis  denoted  an  increase  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  Commune,  till  its  soldiers,  which 
numbered  2()0,0()()  at  the  commencement,  consisted  at  last  of  but 
from  25,000  to  .30,000  men.  Those  who  were  left  were  w  ith  their 
leaders  necessarily  the  most  desperate  characters  of  all  Paris — 
a  medley  of  fanaticism  and  crime.  The  passions  of  these  men 
had  hitherto  been  kej)!  under  some  control — they  now  broke 
out  in  fury.  Maddened  with  defeat,  and  reckless  of  life,  the 
last  defenders  of  the  Commune  died  like  some  of  the  monsters 
of  legend,  vomiting  fire  and  hurling  massacre  on  all  around 
them.  On  the  night  following  the  assassination  of  Chaudey, 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  Arcouil  was  invaded  by  a 
troop  of  federals  wild  with  rage.  The  monks  were  driven  out 
into  the  street  and  shot  down  on  the  public  way.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days — the  24th  and  25th — sucli  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  as  still  headed  the  hopeless  resistance,  transferred  them¬ 
selves  from  the  burning  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  prison  of  La 
Roquette,  and  instructed  the  miscreant  Ferre  to  hold  a  court- 
martial  on  the  hostages,  who  had  been  transferred  there  from 
Mazas.  Ferre  had  arrived  at  La  Roquette  after  having  set 
fire  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  and  given  orders  that  the 
prisoners  confined  there  should  not  be  released,  and  so  con¬ 
sumed  alive.  He  presided  over  all  the  massacres  which  took 
place  at  La  Roquette,  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  ferocious  assassins 
and  horrible  w’omen.  The  principal  hostages  were  not  brought 
before  the  court-martial  at  all.  but  simply  called  out  of  their 
cells  and  shot  in  batches.  The  turn  of  the  Archbishop  of 
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Paris  came  first,  and  he  and  the  President  Bonjean,  and  four 
otlier  pi-iests  were  shot  on  the  24th.* 

On  the  Thursday  and  Friday  other  batches  of  hostages  were 
shot.  The  mock  court-martial  which  sat  all  the  time  at  La 
Ro(juette  was  chiefiy  occupied  with  condemning  wretched 
gendarmes  and  chance  prisoners  captured  in  the  streets.  It 
was  composed  in  part  of  young  scoundrels  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen,  and  the  guard  was  a  troop  of  furious  harridans,  the 
leader  of  whom  was  a  woman  who  rushed  about  screaming 
wildly  with  a  revolver  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  threatened 
all  who  had  a  word  to  say  for  the  prisoners.  The  imprecations 
of  the  crowd  were  directed  chiefly  against  priests  and  gendarmes. 

‘  Nous  nllons  done  manner  dn  (/endarme,'  the  chief  virago  cried 
when  one  had  just  been  condemned.  One  drunken  wretch, 
with  his  moustache  dripping  with  wine  as  though  Avith  blood, 
amused  himself  with  tutoyiiuj  an  expected  victim  and  combing 
his  beard  with  a  bayonet.  The  firing  parties  made  sport  of 
their  victims  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  letting  them  think 
they  might  escape,  and  then  shooting  them  running.  When 
they  fell,  insurgents  advanced  to  finish  them  off,  and  then  felt 
in  the  pockets  of  the  bleeding  victims  for  money.  Monseigneur 
Surat  was  treated  somewhat  in  this  way ;  he  was  enticed  out 
of  his  prison  by  being  told  he  might  leave,  when  Avomen  shot 
him  Avith  revoK’ers  outside.  The  last  act  of  Ferre  at  La 
Roquette  Avas  to  call  the  convicted  criminals  in  the  prison  into 
the  registry,  to  tell  them  they  A\’ere  free,  to  give  them  arms,  and 
then  set  them  on  sixty-six  defenceless  gendarmes,  Avho  were  all 
massacred.  He  set  at  liberty  at  the  same  time  the  young  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  gave  them  cans  of  petroleum,  bidding  them  go  and 
spread  fire  about  the  city.  This  is  the  hast  Ave  hear  of  Ferre’s 
doings  until  he  appears  at  the  court-martial  at  Versailles,  at 
Avhich  he  aa’us  condemned  to  death,  and  at  Avhich  other  acts  of 
as  great  barbarity  Avere  proved  against  him,  committed  appa¬ 
rently  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  taking  aAvay  life. 

II  is  comrade,  Raoul  Rigault,  died  at  least  Avith  more  spirit ; 
he  Avas  shot  Avhile  defending  a  barricade  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  Avhere  his  body  Avas  found  hideously  mangled. 

*  One  Avitness  at  the  late  trials  depost-d  to  having  heard  Ferre  address 
the  firing  jKirty  before  the  execution  thus  : — ‘  You  know  hoAv  many 
‘  men  they  have  killed  of  ours — six — Avell,  we  must  shoot  six  of  theirs.’ 
No  doubt  a  few  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  these  sanguinary  scenes 
Avere  persuaded  to  begin  their  bloody  work  Avith  arguments  like  these; 
and  some  of  the  firing  party  who  were  told  <'ff  to  shoot  the  Archbishop 
fell  <lown  on  their  knees  btd'ore  him  and  asked  his  ])ardon,  till  they 
were  forced  back  with  cur.ses  and  blows  by  their  comrade.s. 
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There  is  a  document  signed  Delescluze  and  Billioray  which 
charges  Rigault  with  the  execution  of  the  decree  about  the 
hostages.  Rigault  delegated  his  authority  to  Ferre. 

If,  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  streets  of  Paris  became 
the  scene  of  actual  warfare,  the  order  and  general  respect 
for  life  and  ])roperty  was  remarkable,  considering  that  Paris 
was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace,  yet  the  fear 
of  denunciations  abounded,  and  arbitrary  arrests  of  persons 
so  denounced  were  frequent,  till  men  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  forty,  who  remained  in  Paris,  and  w'ho  wished 
to  escape  fighting  for  the  Commune,  led  a  life  of  continuous 
terror.  At  first  military  service  was  declared  obligatory  only 
on  unmarried  men  between  seventeen  and  thirty-five ;  after¬ 
wards  on  all  men,  married  or  unmarried,  between  nineteen  and 
forty  ;  and  this  by  a  Government  which  had  abolished  con¬ 
scription.  Multitudes  of  young  men,  in  anticipation  of  the 
measures  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Commune,  and  to  avoid 
serving  in  this  fratricidal  war,  fied  away  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities,  but  after  the  5th  of  April  all  the  railway 
stations  and  outlets  of  Paris  were  watched  to  prevent  inhabit¬ 
ants  liable  to  service  from  escaping.  Every  device  was  prac¬ 
tised  daily  by  those  who  were  styled  refractaires  for  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  reach  of  the  Commune.  Some  lived  in  the 
city  in  a  constant  state  of  flight,  changing  their  domicile  every 
two  or  three  days.  False  passports  were  in  universal  demand 
— some  escaped  in  the  guise  of  women ;  some  in  the  disguise 
of  carters,  draymen,  and  porters.  Some  let  themselves  do^vn 
from  the  walls  by  night,  and  such  ladies  as  remained  in  charge 
of  the  ambulances  of  the  city  were  beset  with  imploring  peti¬ 
tions  from  young  men  to  be  allowed  to  serve  as  hospital 
servants.  The  Commune  issued  decree  after  decree  of  increasing 
severity  in  order  to  catch  the  fugitives ;  the  inhabitants  at 
large  were  called  upon  to  denounce  them  ;  then  the  concierge 
of  every  house  was  required  to  draw  uj)  a  list  of  its  inmates. 
As  a  punishment  for  the  rcfractaire,  the  Commune  at  first 
simply  decreed  that  he  should  be  disarmed ;  next  he  was 
assured  that  he  was  incurring  the  risk  of  a  court-martial, 
whose  ovlg  punishment  w’jvs  death.  There  was  then  issued  a 
strange  decree  that  all  who  refused  to  fight  should  be  seized 
and  marched  off  to  ])rison  by  a  band  of  the  armed  viragos  of 
the  Commune.  Finally,  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  refractory 
National  Guard  of  the  Hth  arrondissement  were  required  to 
present  themselves  under  pain  of  death  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  streets  were  more«)ver  drawn  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Coiniuune  by  companies  of  Communal  soldiers. 
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and  the  houses  examined  one  after  the  other,  while  posts  of 
soldiers  occupied  all  issues  and  forced  all  passers-hy  to  show 
their  passports.  An  immense  number  of  unwilling  soldiers  of 
the  Commune  were  so  made,  and  it  was  an  everyday  oecur- 
rcnce  to  see  some  unfortunate  fellows  marched  along  the 
streets  under  a  guard,  having  just  been  caught  and  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  insurrection.  Terrible  as  was  such  a 
state  of  existence  for  half  the  male  population  of  Paris,  yet, 
respecting  the  court-martial,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  its  sen¬ 
tences,  if  severe,  were  rarely  carried  out.  llossel  was  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  first  court-martial  of  the  Commune,  but  as  he 
was  displaced  by  the  Commune  on  account  of  his  severity,  his 
sentences  were  not  executed,  and  after  his  dismissal  the  court 
ceased  for  some  time  to  act  at  all. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Commune  which  is  perhaps 
more  condemnatory  of  the  movement  than  any  other — that  not 
a  single  member  of  it  seems  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of 
self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  whom  they  had 
o[)pressed,  and  of  their  wretched  followers  whom  they  had 
deluded.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  and  noble  stories  of  history 
is  that  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Calais  presenting  them¬ 
selves,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  before  Edward  III.,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But,  alas  1  we 
are  very  far  from  such  heroism  now-a-days.  Not  a  member 
of  the  Commune  but  appears  to  have  acted  in  the  interest  of 
his  own  fanaticism,  conceit,  or  safety  right  up  to  the  end. 
Some,  it  is  true,  died  fighting  like  wild  beasts,  dealing  destruc¬ 
tion  round  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  that  was  all. 
And  some,  on  being  shot  by  the  soldiers  on  the  very  scenes 
of  their  deeds  of  atrocity,  still  died  with  the  catchwords  of 
revolution  in  their  mouth.  The  officer  w’ho  led  Millicre  up 
the  steps  of  the  Pantheon  for  execution,  pointed  out  to  him 
on  the  peristyle  marks  of  shot.  It  was  here  that  Millicre,  on 
the  day  before,  had  presided  over  the  execution  of  thirty 
National  Guards  who  had  refused  to  fight  at  the  barricades. 
Nevertheless,  Millicre,  when  he  took  his  place,  bared  his 
breast,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  cried  aloud  as  he  fell,  ‘  Vive  la 
‘  Repuhliqne  i  Vive  le  Peuple!  Vive  Tllumanite!' 

Yet,  monstrous  as  were  the  deeds  of  the  Commune  in  its  dying 
hour,  had  not  the  troops  of  Versailles  by  a  fortunate  cbancc  and 
by  tbe  daring  of  Ducatel,  a  private  of  the  Municipal  (iuard, 
been  enabled  to  cross  the  ramparts  by  surj)rlsc,  and  so  leave 
three  or  four  days  less  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune  for  pre¬ 
paration,  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  massacre  of  the  in- 
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hal)itants  mijjht  have  taken  still  vaster  proportions.  As  the  hour 
of  its  (loom  was  approaching,  the  council  of  revolt  were  seized 
with  a  kind  of  delirium  tremens,  and  they  launched  forth  de¬ 
crees  (({(on  deerees  of  the  most  sanj^uiaary  and  merciless  cha¬ 
racter.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  intended 
to  destroy  the  whole  city,  but  the  preparations  for  destruction 
which  they  had  ordered  had  as  yet  only  been  half  carried  out, 
and  those  which  were  wholly  carried  out  were  in  part  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  unforeseen  entry  of  the  troops.  It  is  not 
possible  to  accept  the  excuses  for  their  Vandalism  in  the  way 
of  burning  public  and  private  edifices,  that  this  was  only 
(lone  for  the  sake  of  defence.  There  are  proofs  that  even 
before  the  insurrection  had  begun,  the  revolutionary  party  had 
contemplated  the  burning  of  Paris,  and  they  had  long  resolved 
to  destroy  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome.  A  letter  of 
Cluscrct’s  has  come  to  light,  written  last  January  twelvemonth 
from  New  York,  where  he  was  founding  a  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
national;  in  this  letter  he  tells  his  correspondent  that  an  attempt 
to  get  ])osscssion  of  Paris  will  soon  be  made,  and  adds,  ‘  On  that 
‘  (lay  Paris  will  be  ours,  or  it  will  cease  to  exist !  ’  The  journals 
of  the  Commune  vaunted  day  after  day  that  their  plan  was  to 
reduce  Paris  to  ruins.  Jides  Valles  proclaimed  more  than 
once  with  exultation  that  all  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
Paris  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  made  use 
of  this  sinister  phrase,  ‘  If  M.  Thiers  is  a  chemist  he  Avill 
‘understand  us.’  Formal  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
Commune  in  posted  placards  for  charging  all  the  scAvers  with 
fjunpowder  near  the  barricades,  large  j»rovislons  of  petro¬ 
leum  had  been  prepared,  and  requisitions  of  this  and  other 
inflammable  materials  were  being  made  up  to  the  last  moment. 
What  other  nieaning,  indeed,  could  be  attaciicd  to  the  demands 
of  the  official  journal  of  the  Commune  for  the  citizens  to 
render  an  account  of  all  the  chemical  products  they  possessed, 
and  su])plemcntary  orders  of  the  following  kind :  ‘  The  |m\s- 
‘  sessors  of  phosjihorus  and  chemical  products  which  have  not 
‘replied  to  the  appeal  ol’  the  official  journal,  ex|)ose  themselves 
‘to  .an  immediate  seizure  of  those  articles’?  Dclesclnze  writes 
to  Dombrowski :  ‘  Plow  up  and  burn  the  houses  which  imjmde 
‘  your  system  of  defence.  .  .  .  The  defenders  of  the  Commune 
‘ought  to  Avant  nothing,  (rive  to  the  necessitous  the  ejoods 
‘{les  ejfets)  Avhich  arc  in  the  houses  to  be  demolished.’  Here 
U  a  still  more  Incendiary  order  of  the  Central  Committee, 
dated  the  23rd  of  May  :  ‘  Fverv  house  from  Avhich  a  single  shot 
‘is  fired,  or  ant/  at/t/ression  trhatever  committed,  against  tlie 
‘National  (luard,  will  be  immediately  burnt.’ 

VOL.  CXX.XIV.  NO.  CCLXXIV. 
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There  was  a  large  store  of  petroleum  at  the  barracks  of  the 
Chateau  d’Eau,  lu  coiuiexioii  with  which  this  order  was  found 
on  a  National  Guard,  a  chief  of  a  barricade:  ‘The  citizen 
‘  delegate  eoinnianding  the  barracks  of  the  Cliateau  d’Eau  is 
‘  invited  to  give  the  bearer  the  cans  of  mineral  oil  necessary 
‘for  the  chief  of  barricades  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple.’ 
Signed  Brunei,  Chef  tie  Leifion.  There  wsvs,  in  fact,  a  band  of 
fnseens  formed  of  the  reprobates,  worst  women,  and  vagrant 
boys  of  each  district,  for  burning  the  (juarter,  of  which  the 
following  order,  signed  by  Delescluze,  Rcgere,  Kaiivier, 
Johannard,  V’^esinier,  Brunei,  and  Dombrowski,  is  testimony; 
this  also  is  dated  the  23rd:  ‘The  citizen  Milliere,  with  150 
‘  fuseens,  Avill  burn  the  susj)ected  houses  and  public  inonn- 
‘  ments  of  the  left  bank.  The  citizen  Dereure,  with  100 
‘  ftiseeus,  will  undertake  the  1st  and  2nd  arrondissements.  'I'he 
‘  citizen  Billioray,  with  100  fuseens,  is  charged  Avith  the  9th, 
‘  10th,  and  20th  arrondissements.’ 

The  result  of  these  orders  Avas,  that  not  only  Avere  the 
splendid  edifices  burnt  Avhose  names  are  known  to  all  the 
Avorld,  but  about  tAVo  thousand  private  houses  besides.  Indeed, 
as  the  insurgents  Avere  driven  back  step  by  step  Avithln  Paris, 
they  only  retired  leaving  ghastlv  ruin  everyAvhere  behind  them. 
By  the  side  of  all  the  formidable  barricades  Avith  Avdiich  the 
many  streets  of  Paris  Avere  intersected,  Avere  seen  piled  heaps 
of  incendiary  materials  Avhich  the  National  Guard  carried  Avith 
them  into  the  houses  Avhich  they  occupied  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Avhen  they  found  they  had  to  retreat  they  ordered  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  assist  them  in  daubing  the  Avails  and  floors  Avith  petro¬ 
leum,  and  if  they  refused  shot  them  or  thrcAv  them  into  the 
flames.  In  the  burning  houses  in  the  Rue  Royale  a  series  of 
these  horrible  dramas  Avere  j)erj)etrated,  Avhich  Avere  renewed 
in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  city.  One  of  the  most  frightful 
of  these  scenes  took  place  on  the  25th  in  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Martin,  betAA'cen  the  theatre  of  that  name  and  the  Thefitre  de 
I’Ambigu.  The  insurgents  massacred  all  the  inhabitants, 
Avomen  and  children  included,  of  every  floor  in  the  house, 
because  in  the  general  pillage  and  havoc  Avhlch  they  Avere 
making  of  the  premises  one  of  the  band  got  a  bloAv  from  an 
indignant  proprietor.  They  then  set  fire  to  the  building  and  to 
the  neighbouring  theatre,  Avhich  Avas  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  Paris. 

These  explosions  of  incendiary  revenge  added  a  ncAv  and 
aAvful  element  of  terror  to  the  sensations  of  such  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Paris  as  Avitnessed  the  last  terrible  days  of  the 
Commune.  For  uf'arly  tAvo  months  nerve  and  brain  had  been 
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tortured  by  the  incessant  thunder  of  cannon  which  raged  all 
around  the  city  and  shook  the  houses  from  roof  to  basement. 
Abandoned  to  the  fury  of  civil  war,  and  distracted  ever  and  anon 
by  constantly  recurring  crises  of  agonising  suspense,  the  capital, 
in  spite  of  the  furious  frenzy  which  ruled  supreme,  had  presented 
for  the  most  part  a  ghastly  aspect  of  solitude  and  desolation. 
The  Boulevards  and  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  the  visitor  is 
accustomed  to  see  thronged  with  gay  and  light-hearted  multi¬ 
tudes,  were  as  deserted  ofttimes  in  broad  day  as  a  city  at  dead 
of  night,  and  as  barren  of  life  as  the  Great  Sahara  itself. 
Along  the  immense  causeways,  void  of  traffic  and  of  the  usual 
trains  of  elegant  equipages,  the  most  frequent  signs  of  activity 
were  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  ever  marching  to 
the  scene  of  conflict,  and  accompanied  in  their  march  by 
groups  of  terrified  wives  who  clung  to  their  husbands  to  say 
])erhaps  a  last  farewell,  and  frequent  mourning  processions, 
headed  by  the  coffins  of  citizens  slain  in  civil  war,  draped  around 
with  the  red  flags  of  the  Commune,  and  followed  by  weeping 
women  and  troops  of  comrades  with  arms  reversed,  wended 
their  w'ay  daily  through  the  desolate  streets  to  the  suburban 
cemeteries.  This  prolonged  e|)och  of  misery,  fear,  madness, 
and  desolation  was  at  last  broken  up  by  the  unexpected  en¬ 
trance  of  the  troops  of  Versailles,  and  the  supreme  moment 
which  all  had  held  so  long  in  dread  had  arrived,  that  of 
civil  conflict  in  the  streets.  For  two  days  and  one  night 
the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  western  Paris 
lived  under  an  ever-raging  stonn  of  shot  and  shell ;  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  fierce,  harsh  growl  of  the  mitrailleuse, 
and  the  running  fire  of  musketry  was  now  close  around 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  many  houses  were  so  taken  by 
suqirise  that  they  had  omitted  to  lay  in  provisions,  and  the 
baker’s  or  the  butcher’s  shop  a  few  doors  off  was,  with  the 
torrent  of  deadly  missiles  which  sw'ept  up  and  down  the  streets, 
as  inaccessible  as  if  it  had  been  in  another  hemisphere. 

In  the  midst  of  a  multitudinous  city  hundreds  of  families 
seemed  as  cut  off  from  all  help  from  human  kind  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  ship  at  sea  in  the  centre  of  a  typhoon.  Nothing  was 
to  be  done  amid  the  infernal  uproar  but  to  remain  behind  closed 
shutters  and  doors  and  wait.  The  appearance  of  a  curious 
head  at  a  window  was  sufficient  to  draw  a  shower  of  bullets  in 
its  direction ;  so  women  sat  away  in  remote  comers,  even  in 
the  cellars ;  and  the  hours  seemed  interminable,  even  to  the 
bravest,  till  the  cries  of  Vive  la  lujne  !  in  the  street  announced 
that  the  neighbouring  barricade  was  carried,  and  that  the  reign 
of  the  Commune  was  over  in  that  locality.  It  w'as  no  marvel 
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that  the  inhabitants  should  at  once  all  rush  into  the  street  to  ti 

verify  the  reality  of  deliverance,  and  that  strangers  should  con-  tl 

gratulate  each  other  on  the  end  of  so  much  misery ;  but  the  s 

unceasing  thunder  of  civil  war  was  going  on  a  street  or  two  off,  ti 

and  days  yet  were  to  pass  before  it  was  to  cease  altogether.  d 

However,  people  gave  themselves  up  to  the  rapture  of  the  a 

feeling  of  safety  and  freedom  for  a  time.  But  it  tlid  not  last  tl 

lung ;  for  the  arrival  of  dusk  revealed  such  au  aspect  of  the  1 

whole  south-eastern  sky  as  filled  the  air  with  a  fresh  terror.  d 

One  lurid  canopy  of  fire  seemed  to  be  impending  over  and  fi 

about  to  engulph  the  entire  eity.  People  rushed  wildly  to  the  w 

tops  of  houses,  or  to  sueh  open  s]>aces  as  were  accessible,  to  n 

get  a  view  of  the  new  portent ;  for  hemmed  in  as  they  were  still  ii 

by  the  murderous  front  of  civil  war  it  was  perilous  to  go  far  o 

from  one’s  quarters.  To  those  who  could  get  a  view  of  the  1 

conflagration,  whole  quarters  of  the  city  seemed  iu  flames,  and  a 

the  fire  to  be  gaining  strength  and  api)roaching  at  every  nu)-  b 
ment.  People  remend)ere(i  then  des|)airiugly  the  reiterated  o 

threats  of  the  Commune,  that  they  would  lay  all  Paris  in  ashes  o 

jit  their  fall.  n 

The  Red  Commune,  it  seemed,  was  kee])ing  its  word ;  it  tl 

would  die  in  a  sea  of  bhuMl  and  under  a  canopy  of  fire.  The  I 

stricken  crowds  stood  gazing  with  sickening  hearts  at  the  o 

awful  light  reflected  iu  the  heavens,  and  turning  their  lurid  t 

faces  on  each  other  muttered  in  low  voices  their  worst  fears  o 

and  suspicions.  It  was  said  that  the  regiment  of  firemen  had  h 

been  dismissed,  and  the  hoses  of  the  fire-engines  destroyed,  I 

for  this  eventuality ;  and  there  were  whisperings  that  whole  c 

quarters  were  mined,  and  that  it  wanted  but  the  spark  of  an  o 

electric  wire  to  lay  them  in  ruins.  And  when  the  worn-out  ii 

inhabitants  retired  to  rest  they  felt  a  horrible  dread,  which 
surpassed  that  which  beset  them  the  night  before  when  they  » 

tried  to  rest  amid  the  crash  of  mitrailleuses  and  the  roar  of  f 

cannon.  On  the  following  day  set  in  the  panic  of  the  petro-  t 

lenses ;  a  name  coined  for  the  occasion,  which  was  soon  in  the  a 

mouths  of  all,  AVhether  such  women  as  the  imagination  pic-  e 

tured  to  itself — dark  female  fiends,  gliding  furtively  about  r 

from  street  to  street  and  drop[)ing  petroleum  and  incendiary  v 

chemical  compounds  down  into  cellars  and  into  open  crevices  t 

in  doors  and  shutters — did  at  all  exist,  we  have  as  yet  no  |)roof,  a 

but  certaitj  it  is  that  they  were  universally  believed  in,  and  t 

that  hundreds  of  innocent  creatures  were  taken  as  such  and 
sumfnarily  shot.  If  a  poor  woman  were  caught  with  even  a 
cruse  of  oil  she  was  in  danger  of  her  life.  Imagination,  indeed, 
makes  revengeful  cowards  of  multitudes  in  insurrectionary 
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times  in  Paris,  and  is  terribly  inventive.  It  has  been  proved 
that  a  great  part  of  the  atrocities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  of  the  terrible  days  of  June  1848  were  pure  inven¬ 
tions  ;  and  such  inventions  were  of  frightful  frequency  in  the 
days  during  and  succeeding  the  suppression  of  the  Commune, 
and  served  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  intensify 
the  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  was  already  insatiable  enough. 
The  atrocities  of  the  Commune,  however,  were  sufficiently 
diabolical  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  fiction ;  and  their  dying 
fit  of  incendiary  rage  increased  a  hundredfold  the  horrors 
which  attended  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  History  will 
never,  probably,  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  number  of 
innocent  victims  who  perished  at  their  hands,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  became  involved  in  their  ruin  was  greater  still. 
Paris,  for  a  few  days,  was  one  immense  field  of  slaughter 
and  a  veritable  charnel-house ;  and  amid  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  ])risoner3  taken  and  shot  without  judgment,  numbers 
of  guiltless  people  must  have  perished.  Indeed,  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  the  baser  and  more  malignant  passions  of  human 
nature  broke  loose  in  a  way  which  makes  one  forget  somewhat 
the  barbarities  which  had  been  the  occasion  for  their  display. 
People  who  had  either  submitted  to  the  reign  of  the  Commune, 
or  coalesced  w'ith  it,  to  show  their  innocence  urged  on  the  trooj»s 
to  the  massacre  of  their  prisoners,  and  private  enmity  made  use 
of  every  form  of  cowardly  anonymous  denunciation,  of  which 
hundreds  were  received  by  the  military  and  jwlice  every  day. 
Women  and  children  were  heard  horribly  to  exidt  over  the 
constant  reports  of  the  executions,  Avithout  judgment,  of  masses 
of  prisoners,  and  the  verb  fusilier  Avas  repeated  Avith  satisfaction 
in  almost  every  breatb. 

But  the  horrors  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Commune  Avere 
80  great  as  to  be  both  painful  to  the  memory  and  not  suitable 
for  detailed  description  ;  avIuIc  the  political  and  moral  lessons 
to  be  draAvn  from  them  are  not  of  such  interest  as  those  Avhich 
are  to  be  draAvn  from  a  consideration  of  its  origin  and  of  its 
earlier  phases.  After  hostilities  had  been  commenced,  it  Avas 
necessary  perhaps  that  the  fratricidal  folly  and  intolerance 
which  provoked  the  conflict  should  pursue  it  to  its  awful  end ; 
but  it  Avould  be  a  slander  on  the  order  of  the  Avorld  to  say  that 
a  catastrophe  Avhich  does  dishonour  to  humanity  might  not  have 
been  avoided. 
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Akt.  IX. — 1.  Hansard's  Parliamcntari/  Debates.  Session 
1871. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Business  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  August  1848. 

3.  Report  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Despatch  of  Public  and  Private 
Business  in  Parliament.  August  1869. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Business  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  !March  1871. 

physical  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  character.  It 
has  been  the  cause  of  anxious  hopes  and  fe-ars  to  all  whose 
interests  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  seasons.  A  frosty 
winter  was  followed  by  a  tardy  spring ;  a  cold  and  ungenial 
suumier  brought  heavy  rainfalls  and  violent  gusts,  relieved  by 
few  and  fitful  bursts  of  sunshine.  The  harvest  has  indeed  been 
late,  but,  forced  on  at  the  last  by  sudden  heat,  not  so  late  as 
had  been  anticipated.  The  j)rincipal  grain  crop  may  not  have 
fully  realised  the  fanner’s  desire,  yet  it  has  proved  a  substantial 
and  valuable  yield.  Of  the  other  products  of  the  soil,  although 
some  have  dlsap]>ointed  hope,  the  majority  have  been  satis- 
factoiily  garnered ;  while  the  progress  of  that  iin]>ortant  factor 
in  agricultural  economy,  the  root  crop,  gives  good  promise  for 
the  future. 

The  season  of  the  political  has  borne  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  physical  year.  It  has  been  marked  by  abnormal 
features,  it  has  been  fitful  and  gloomy,  and  the  source  of  alarm 
and  disappointment.  It  has  had  its  failures  and  its  short¬ 
comings,  yet  its  fruits,  though  matured  late,  and  reaped  at  the 
last  in  hot  haste  and  at  the  cost  of  extraordinary  exertions,  will 
be  admitted,  on  a  deliberate  survey,  to  have  been  neither  de¬ 
ficient  in  quantity  nor,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  wanting 
in  (juality,  while  even  among  those  that  have  not  been  gathered 
in,  more  than  one  has  been  advanced  to  a  point  which  affords 
fair  hope  of  an  early  success. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  to  be  observed  that  while 
the  returns  of  the  year  to  the  husbandman’s  toil  are  freely  and 
gratefully  recognised,  the  fruits  of  the  political  year  are  depre¬ 
ciated  or  ignored.  That  the  Tories  and  other  opponents  of 
the  Government  should  act  after  their  kind  is  but  natural,  that 
many  true  and  earnest  Liberals  should  feel  annoyance  and  dis¬ 
appointment  is,  after  much  that  has  taken  place,  to  be  exjtccted. 
In  the  interest,  Intwever,  of  Liberal  prineijdes,  and  for  the 
cretlit  of  the  |»arty,  we  must  protest  against  indulgence  in  that 
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disposition  to  detraction  and  despondency  which  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  by  so  many  actors  in,  and  critics  of,  the  Parliamentary 
drama.  After  a  resj)ite  from  the  acrimonious  controversies 
and  the  pereonal  feelings  engendered  by  the  strain  and  suspense 
of  the  Session,  Liberal  nerves  should  be  sufKciently  braced, 
and  Liberal  constitutions  have  acquired  tone  enough,  to  take 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  measure  of  its  results. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  Sessions  of  1869  and  of  1870 
were  nnarked  by  great  and  signal  achievements.  We  shall 
presently  recall  what  those  achievements  w’ere.  We  believe 
that  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Session  of  1871  m.ay 
challenge  comparison  with  that  of  either  of  its  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors. 

The  huge  monopoly  of  purchase  in  the  army,  with  its  rank 
growth  of  vested  interests,  and  all  the  traditions  of  caste  and 
wealth  in  its  favour,  has  been  swept  away  ;  the  privilege  of 
nominating  officers  to  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers  has  been 
removed  from  the  private  patronage  of  great  nobles  and  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  the  ground  has  been  otherwise  cleared  for 
Army  lleform.  The  Universities  have  been  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  ;  their  gates  have  been  opened  wide,  and  the  doors  even 
of  the  Colleges  unbarred.  The  Trades’  Union  Act,  and  the 
Act  amending  the  ciiminal  law  in  respect  to  violence,  threats, 
and  molestation,  offer  a  remedy  for  difficulties  of  long  standing 
on  terms  e(iultable  to  the  em[)loycrs  and  the  emj)loyed.  The 
Westmeath  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  temied,  has  unearthed  the 
Ribbon  Society  from  its  lair  and  sped  a  home-thmst  at  its  pewer. 
The  Local  (lovermnent  Hoard  Act  is  a  considerable  measure  of 
administrative  reform,  and  opens  the  way  for  much-needed  im¬ 
provements  in  the  conduct  of  local  affairs,  and  a  comj)rehensive 
system  of  sanitary  regulations.  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act 
has  hapj)llv  disposed  of  a  protracted  controversy  between  rival 
Churches  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ])rincij)les  t)f  religious 
equality,  yet  witliout  Impairing  the  position  or  wounding  the 
susceptil)iiities  of  the  Protestant  Estal)!ishment.  The  Local 
Government  Act  fur  Ireland  has  supplied  a  want  long  felt,  ex¬ 
tending  to  municipalities  and  other  local  authorities  in  the 
sister  island  legislative  facilities  ci>rrt'spondlng  to  those  enjoyed 
by  similar  authorities  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  The 
jtrinciple  of  secret  ballot  has  been  so  decidedly  affirmed,  and 
tlie  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  it  so  thoroughly  canv.assed, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  its  way  through  that  assenddy 
is  made  plain,  .and  its  acceptance  at  no  distant  date  by  the 
*)ther  House  insured.  Amid  the  pressure  of  domestic  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  state  of  affairs  abroad,  and  our  own  relations  with 
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foi'eign  countries,  have  been  of  a  character  to  impose  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  Government  of  tlie  day,  and  to  demand  the 
continued  exercise  of  vigilance  and  of  judgment  on  the  ])art  of  1 
Parliament.  The  firmness  and  tact  of  the  Foreign  Office  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  honourably  maintained  our  position  as  neutrals 
in  the  war  between  France  and  Gennany ;  a  task  rendered  one 
of  singular  ditfieulty  and  delicacy  by  the  danger  of  lielgiuin, 
our  immediate  vicinity  to  the  countries  engaged,  and  the  irri¬ 
tating  (luestlon  of  the  supply  of  materials  of  war  by  a  neutral 
to  a  belligerent.  The  termination  of  the  Hlack  Sea  dispute 
by  a  settlement  which  obtained  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
])arties  concerned,  met  with  the  unml<takeable  a|)proval  of 
I’arliamcnt.  Still  more  did  the  Treaty  of  AVasliington,  a 
monument  of  diplomatic  skill  and  industry,  which  has  not  only 
removed  existing  and  future  sources  of  danger  to  friendly  in- 
terc*)urse  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  but  in 
giving  the  sanction  of  both  countries  to  tlie  principle  that 
nations  should  not  l)e  the  judges  in  their  own  cause,  has  set  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  civilised  Powers. 

These  are  results  which  should  sutfice  to  redeem  the  Session 
from  the  charge  of  barrenness,  and  the  Government  from  that 
of  inetficiency.  Any  one  of  the  principal  measures  above  ad¬ 
verted  to  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  a  Session  as 
Sessions  were  a  few  years  ago.  N(»r  have  minor  measures  of 
utility  been  wanting,  although  amid  the  din  and  tumult  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  progress  of  their  mightier  contemporaries  they 
have  failed  to  receive  the  notice  to  which  the  care  and  the 
labour  they  represent  entitle  them.  Such,  among  others,  are 
the  Factories  and  Workshops’  Act,  the  Pauper  Inmates  Dis¬ 
charge  and  Regulation  Act,  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  the 
mueb-needed  Act  for  the  better  Regulation  and  Inspection  of 
Railways,  the  ^letropolis  Water  Act,  the  Gas  Works  Clauses 
Act,  the  Vaccination  Act,  the  Parliamentary  Witnesses  Oaths 
Act,  the  Act  disfiualifying  Bankrupt  Peers  from  sitting  in 
Parliament,  and  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  which  has 
relieved  the  statute-book  of  nearly  1,100  obsolete  Acts,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  period  of  the 
Union  with  Ireland. 

llow  comes  it,  then,  that  not  having  suffered  a  W*)erth  or  a 
Fiu-bach,  having,  on  the  contrary,  achieved  marked  successes, 
and  encountered  nt)  enemy  who  dared  offer  him  a  pitched  battle, 
the  leader  of  the  Government  finds  his  forces  demoralised,  his 
prestige  impaired,  and  his  warmest  allies  assuming  an  apologetic 
tone  on  his  behalf?  Tout  pent  se  vefaldir  was  the  announcc- 
inent  of  the  Krench  Fmperor  after  his  double  defeat,  and  those 
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words  express  the  mixed  hope  and  doubt  which  prevailed  in 
the  mind  of  every  well-wisher  of  the  Liberal  Government 
when  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  opponent,  that  the  Government  has  had  an  extraordinary 
run  of  ill-fortune.  Their  first  and  greatest  misfortune  Avas  the 
Franco-German  war.  They  acceded  to  office  as  a  Government 
pledged  to  economy,  especially  in  the  military  and  naval  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  country.  No  sooner  had  they  by  great  exertions 
effected  army  retrenebments  in  one  direction,  disbanding 
colonial  corj)S  and  concentrating  English  regiments  at  home, 
than  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Avar  and  the  danger  of  Belgium 
compelled  them  to  incur  fresh  outlay  in  another.  Worse  than 
all,  it  enabled  oj)p()uents  to  represent  them  as  obliged  to  re- 
vei’se  a  mistaken  jtolicy,  and  to  restore  in  haste  all  they  had 
just  undone.  Again,  no  s(X)ner  had  they,  in  deference  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Avar  and  the  manifest  Avish  of  the  nation, 
introduced  jwoposals  for  systematically  strengthening  our  home 
defences  and  organising  our  land  forces,  than  the  conclusion  of 
peace  came  to  deprive  them  of  that  impetus  on  the  part  of  the 
country  Avithout  Avhich  no  considerable  reform  had  heretofore 
been  carried  in  the  teeth  of  strong  and  adverse  interests.  The 
loss  under  their  administration  of  the  ill-fated  ‘  Cajitain  ’  threw 
upon  them  the  entire  apparent  responsibility  for  an  experi¬ 
mental  vessel,  selected,  adopted,  and  constructed  by  order  of 
their  predecessors  in  office.  These  had  been  Avilling  enough 
to  claim  her  as  their  oavu  as  long  as  everyone  Avas  proclaiming 
her  a  triumph  of  naval  architecture.  As  soon  as  she  had 
perished,  the  point  of  vicAv  Avas  changed.  The  present  Board 
of  Admiralty,  forsooth,  Avas  answerable  for  the  vessel  because 
of  certain  departures  from  the  original  model  alloAved  by  her 
author  and  builders  during  the  j)roeess  of  construction  ;  Avhile 
the  late  Board  at  the  same  moment,  Avith  an  audacity  of  iu- 
consistcncy  truly  remarkable,  disclaimed  all  res|H)nsibility  on 
the  ground  that  she  Avas  the  design  of  a  private  inventor  and 
built  in  a  indvate  yard. 

The  case  of  the  ‘  Alega'ra  ’  is  more  intricate,  being  compli¬ 
cated,  not  only  by  a  change  of  Government,  but  also  by  a 
subsequent  change  in  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  by  ilr. 
Kced’s  retirement.  It  ajipears  that  in  the  interval  betAveen 
Mr.  Childei’s’  rclimpiisbing  the  active  duties  of  his  office  and  Mr. 
Goschen’s  accession  thereto,  the  ‘  Megicra,’  a  vessel  retained 
on  the  list  of  storeships  by  the  preceding  Boai’d  of  Admiralty, 
was  selected  to  be  sent  to  Australia;  not,  hoAvever,  before  she 
had  been  di»cked,  examined,  and  prom»unccd  fit  for  the  service. 
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Complaints  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  ship’s  departure  of 
her  being  oveidoaded.  The  grounds  t)f  these  complaints  Avere 
examined  into  and  removed  at  Queenstown ;  and  the  admiral 
at  that  port,  having  ])ronounced  her  fit  to  jiroceed  on  the 
journey,  she  proceeded  accordingly.  News  then  came  that 
she  had  met  with  an  accident,  from  no  cause  connected  with 
the  previous  complaints,  but  one  the  explanation  of  Avhich 
perhaps  remains  to  be  afforded.  Meanwhile,  an  outcry  is 
raised  against  the  Government  of  culpable  negligence  in 
having  neglected  warnings.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  origin  of  the  disaster  now  alleged — viz.  the  tliinness  of 
her  plates — had  ever  been  made  known  to  the  Admiralty 
by  Mr.  Keed,  who,  according  to  his  own  statements,  was 
aware  of  this  danger  before  the  vessel  sailed.  Immediately 
following  upon  this  untoward  event,  admirals  and  cai>tains 
and  staff-commanders,  in  a  calm  sea,  in  broad  daylight,  ran 
one  of  the  finest  ironclads  in  the  navy  on  to  a  well-known 
rock  at  one  of  our  stations,  and  straightway  half  the  Avorld 
is  induced  to  believe  that  the  fault  somehow  rests  with  the 
Government. 

The  abandonment  of  the  so-called  Berkshire  campaign  came 
to  croAvn  the  mishaps  of  the  Ministry.  The  decision  was 
arrived  at  after  a  report  from  the  (Quarter- iSIaster-Gcneral  and 
the  Inspector- General  of  Fortifications  and  a  minute  of  tlie 
Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  dated  July  2.Sth,  the  main 
cause  assigned  for  a  change  of  plan  being  the  anticij)ated  late¬ 
ness  of  the  harvest,  which,  as  was  then  expected,  would  not 
admit  of  the  ground  being  cleared  for  the  movement  of  troops 
until  a  day  which  woidd  liave  thrown  the  mana'uvres  into  so 
advanced  a  period  of  the  year  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
jtroposed  operations.  No  sooner  had  this  conclusion  been  an¬ 
nounced  than  the  wet  and  chilly  Aveathcr  disapj)eared,  August 
set  In  with  cloudless  skies  and  brilliant  sunshine,  and  so 
hastened  the  rii)cning  of  the  crops,  that  the  harvest,  instead  of 
falling,  as  there  had  been  every  reason  to  suppose,  a  full  month 
later  than  usual,  ]»roved  not  more  than  a  fortnight  behind  that 
of  ordinary  seiisons.  'fhe  success  which  has  since  attended 
the  experiment  of  a  mimic  campaign,  in  which  a  British  army 
larg(  r  than  that  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo  has  taken  the  field,  should  go  far  to  remove  the 
unfavourable  impressions  created  by  the  modification  of  the 
original  |ilan. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  death  or  sickness  de- 
])rived  the  Government  witliin  a  very  short  space  of  time  of 
three  of  its  most  important  members.  No  new  member  of  the 
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Cabinet  could  adequately  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  statesman 
of  Lord  Clarendon’s  standing  and  recognised  ability.  To  find 
a  substitute  for  Mr.  IJright  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  Mr. 
Childers’  parliamentary  tact,  fertility  of  resource,  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  address  have  also  been  sensibly  missed. 

That  the  Government,  in  gold-tligger’s  language,  ‘  struck  a 
‘  streak  of  bad  luck,’  cannot  be  fairly  denied.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mishaps  that  have  pursued 
them  have  been  chiefiy  due  to  their  own  want  of  skill  in  par¬ 
liamentary  operations.  Of  the  two  rival  leaders  of  the  House, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  excels  in  strategy  but  is 
deficient  in  tactics,  while  Mr.  Disraeli  is  dexterous  in  tactics 
but  wanting  in  strategy.  Nevertheless,  the  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  error  in  the  campaign  just  closed  Avas  one  of  strategy. 
The  Government  undertook  more  operations  than  could  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  have  been  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  in  the  time  allotted  to  a  session,  and  engaged  too 
many  enemies  at  once.  Iiitoxicated  by  the  successes  of  its 
two  lirst  years  of  office,  it  apparently  imagined  that  nothing 
was  impossible.  It  had,  indeed,  good  cause  to  be  elated.  No 
Government,  uidess  it  be  that  of  Lord  Grey  in  the  years  1832 
and  1833,  had  Avithin  a  similar  space  of  time  achieved  such 
great  results.  It  had  in  the  first  session  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  disestablished  and  disendoAved  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
severed  the  connexion  between  the  State  and  the  other  reli¬ 
gious  bodies  in  that  country.  All  this  it  had  accomplished 
Avith  a  comj)leteness  of  conception  and  a  mastery  of  detail 
that  eliclteo  the  admiration  even  of  its  strongest  opponents.  The 
achievements  of  the  second  session  surpassed  even  those  of  the 
first.  The  Irish  Land  Bill  dealt  Avith  a  question  that  had 
daunted  the  courage  and  battled  the  ingenuity  of  a  series  of 
Administrations  in  a  spirit  and  Avith  a  skill  that  met  Avith  the 
support  and  approbation  of  Irish  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  tlie  House.  For  England  a  comjwehensive  measure  of  edu¬ 
cation  Avas  cairicd  Avhich  Avlll,  it  may  be  hoped,  bring  education 
home  to  every  cottage  of  the  country  and  every  court  and  alley 
of  the  toAvns,  and  remove  from  us  as  a  nation  the  reproach  of 
being  so  intent  upon  pecuniary  gain,  and  so  bigoted  in  our  sec¬ 
tarian  views,  that  we  snifered  ignorance  to  spread  over  the  land 
rather  than  make  a  sacrifice  or  a  concession  in  respect  of  either. 
In  the  course  of  these  Sessions,  by  tAA'o  brilliant  and  triumphant 
budgets,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  paid  off  a  debt  of,  in 
round  numbers,  4,()()(), ()()()/.  for  the  Abyssinian  Avar,  and  pro¬ 
vided  fi»r  a  deficiency  of  381, ()()()/.  in  the  ordinary  expenditure, 
both  of  A\  hich  were  beipieathed  to  him  by  his  predecessor  ;  and 
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gave  relief  to  the  public  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  taxes 
to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  8,00(),()0()/.  a  year,  financial 
acbievenients  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  feats  in  the  same  field.  Nor 
were  the  other  great  departments  found  halting  in  the  discharge 
of  their  several  tasks.  Large  reductions  of  expenditure  were 
effected  in  the  naval  and  military  services,  while  the  strength 
of  the  country  for  defence  at  home,  or  for  offence  in  Europe, 
so  far  from  being  diminished,  was  actually  raised  above  what 
it  had  been  under  the  preceding  Administration.*  Besides  the 
measures  we  have  mentioned,  others  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  were  passed  in  the  same  years.  The  Assessed  Kates  Act 
restored  in  an  improved  form  a  cheap  and  convenient  method 
of  collection,  which  the  ])olitical  exigencies  of  the  Conservative 
Administration  had  led  them  to  sacrifice  to  an  illusory  pretence 
of  basing  the  suffrage  ui)on  personal  ])ayment  of  rates.  The 
compound  householder  was  revived  without  the  loss  of  his 
franchise ;  and  a  grievance  created  by  the  clumsy  and  imper¬ 
fect  Reform  Act  of  1808,  and  sorely  felt  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
was  removed.  The  Bcace  Preservation  Act  provided  for  the 
repression  of  agrarian  crime  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
Ireland,  an  instrument  at  once  more  effectual  for  the  purpose 
and  less  oppressive  to  the  liberty  of  the  community  than  the 

*  The  following  statement  will  show  this : — 

A.  Gross  strength  of  all  ranks  of  the  army  serving  at  home — 


1jS(!8  ......  87,505 

1870  80,051 

II.  Keserves  liable  to  serve  with  the  army  in  case  of  war — 

18(18 . 3,.545 

1870  21,900 

Total  available  at  home  for  .service  in  time  of  war  (A-f-13) — 

18(18 . 91,0.50 

1870  110,951 

Moreover  the  number  of  cadres  at  hotne  in  the  yettrs  connKired 
were — 

18r,s.  1870. 

Regiments  of  Cavalry  .  19  .  .  22 

Ihitteries  of  Artillery  .  97  .  .  105 

Companies  of  Engineers  .  2.5  .  .  30 

BatUilions  of  Infantry  .  53  .  .  75 


So  tliat  with  a  greater  numerical  strength,  there  was  .also  ji  better 
organisation  for  a  further  incia’.ase.  'I'he  iil)cve  figures  for  1870  are 
exclusive  of  any  jxirtion  of  the  20,000  men  voted  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  in  conseiiuence  ot’ the  outl)r(‘ak  of  the  war. 
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old  device  of  suspendinrj  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  ( Animals)  Act  furnished  safeguards  against 
the  re-introduction  of  the  cattle-plague  and  other  pests  among 
our  flocks  and  herds,  through  the  im|)ortation  of  foreign 
animals,  and  means  to  check  their  spread  if  generated  at  home. 
It  at  the  same  time  solved  the  question  of  reconciling  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and  the  foreign  trader  in 
rcs|lect  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  a  problem  which 
had  battled  the  ability  of  the  ‘  farmer’s  friends.’  These  and 
measures  such  as  the  Endowed  Schools’  Act,  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Act,  the  Telegraphs’  Purchase 
Act,  the  Army  Enlistment  Act,  the  Naturalisation  Act,  the 
Extradition  of  Criminals  Act,  and  others,  distinguish  the  years 
in  question  as  years  of  great  legislative  successes.  The  memory 
of  political  incidents  is  so  fleeting  that  it  is  necessary,  even  at 
this  short  distance  of  time,  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  past  Session,  before  venturing  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  upon  its  character. 

The  Avar  between  France  and  Germany  burst,  in  the  summer 
of  1870,  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Prudence  and 
treaty  obligations  at  once  called  upon  this  country  to  make 
pre|)arations  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  Antwei’j).  Although  the  regular  army  at 
home  Avas  already  the  largest  the  present  generation  had  seen, 
except  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  Avar,  pro¬ 
vision  Avas  made  for  increasing  it  by  20,000  men  ;  and  an 
outlay  of  2,000,000/.  for  militaiy  ])urposes  Avas  sanctioned. 
But  at  this  time  the  tide  Avas  running  breasthigh  ;  the  treaty 
for  the  defence  of  Belgium  met  Avith  general  ajAproval,  and 
men  of  all  parties  and  of  no  party — Radicals,  Whigs,  and 
Tories — concurred  in  approving  the  military  proj>osals  of  the 
Government ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Avhen  a  division  Avas  called,  only  five  members  could  be  found 
to  vote  against  them.  The  unexpected  superiority  of  strength 
displayed  by  one  of  the  combatants  soon  tnrnctl  feelings  and 
apprehensions  into  fresh  channels.  As  the  struggle  raged 
faster  and  hotter,  the  national  mind,  already  ]H)ssessed  Avith 
that  vague  and  uneasy  sense  Avhich  ahvays  ])revails  Avhen  bloAvs 
arc  being  struck,  that,  if  avo  are  not  giving  and  taking  some, 
A\e  are  in  some  Avay  guilty  of  laches  and  fiwfeiting  our  character, 
became  doubly  ])erplexed  and  disquieted.  Tlie  alarmists  and 
the  panic-mongers,  Avho  trade  upon  their  fears,  fanned  the 
flame.  There  Avas,  indeed,  grave  cause  for  reflection,  though 
none  for  alarm.  'I'he  spectacle  avc  Avere  Avitnessing  Avas  no 
mere  fight  for  the  champion’s  belt  between  two  giants  armed 
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with  every  resource  of  strength  and  of  science.  It  was  a  trial 
of  two  military  systems ;  one,  the  comparatively  modern  one  of 
a  purely  j)rofcssional  standing  army  carried  to  the  utmost 
development  by  the  warlike  genius  of  France;  the  other  a 
revival,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  scientific  war¬ 
fare,  of  the  early  media;val  practice  under  Avhich  every  man 
was  bound  to  serve,  and  the  army  w’as,  in  fact,  a  nation  in 
arms.  France  had  long  taken  rank  as  the  first  military  Power 
on  the  Continent.  We  had  repeatedly,  as  friend  or  as  foe, 
measured  ourselves  with  France,  and  felt  that  we  had  pretty 
well  gauged  our  relative  strength  and  qualities.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  power,  based  upon  a  new  system,  had  appeared 
uj)on  the  scene,  and  the  might  of  France  had  at  once  gone 
down  before  it.  The  teachings  of  the  war  were  apparent  for 
those  who  cared  to  learn.  If  we  would  maintain  our  pre¬ 
sent  military  position  relatively  to  other  countiies,  we  must 
weed  our  army  of  unprofessional  officers ;  we  must  increase 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  scientific  branches,  especially  the 
artillery,  to  the  rest  of  the  force ;  m’c  must  provide  more 
trained  soldiers,  whom  we  could  on  an  emergency  summon  to 
the  colours,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  permanently  with¬ 
drawing  greater  numbers  from  the  pursuits  of  industry ;  we 
must  improve  the  officers  and  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  Mili¬ 
tia,  and  a])j)eal  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  Volunteers  to 
devote,  if  possible,  still  more  time  and  labour  to  their  country, 
and  to  submit  to  a  stricter  discipline.  In  short,  we  must  raise 
the  standard  of  our  professional  soldiers,  and  call  upon  our 
auxiliary  and  amateur  soldiers  to  (|ualify  themselves  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  professionals.  This  task  the  Government  was 
obviously  called  upon,  in  accordance  with  the  lessoiis  of  the 
war  and  the  loudly  exj)ressed  wishes  of  the  country,  to  under¬ 
take.  They  accordingly  introduced  a  measure  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  imj)rovement  of  our  land  forces  ;  and  Mr.  Cardwell’s 
proposals  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  were,  on  the  whole, 
received  with  signal  favour. 

These  proposals  were  briefly  as  follows : — To  keep  uj)  the 
strength  of  the  regular  army,  more  csj)ecially  the  artillery 
service,  and  expedite  the  formation  of  an  efficient  reserve, 
by  retaining  the  additional  men  voted  in  the  preceding 
autumn.  To  provide  power  of  expanding  that  army  by  keep¬ 
ing  regiments  at  borne,  instead  of  dispersing  them  over  the 
globe,  and  thus  having  cadres  ready  to  be  filled  up.  To  add 
to  the  Militia  45,000  men,  and  to  take  ])owcr  for  its  indefinite 
increase  under  voluntary  enlistment.  To  remove  likewise  the 
limit  t<t  the  number  of  tlie  Army  Reserve.  To  assimilate  as  far 
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as  possible  the  officers  of  the  regular  and  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
and  make  them  available  for  Interchange.  To  abolish  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  procuring  promotion  in  the  army  by  purchase.  To 
withdraw  from  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  all  powers 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers ; 
and  to  raise  the  officers  of  these  forces  to  the  status  of  (Queen’s 
officers.  To  connect  the  Army,  Militia,  and  Volunteers,  and 
with  this  view  to  place  them  all  under  general  officers.  To 
create  a  local  connexion  between  the  two  first  by  recruiting 
them  from  certain  districts,  and  training  the  recruits  together. 
To  j)rovide  a  stricter  inspection  of  Volunteers,  to  require  their 
officers  to  give  j)roof  of  their  qualifications,  and  to  put  this 
service  under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War,  when 
assembled  for  training  and  exercised  with  the  ^Militia  and 
Regular  troops.  The  number  of  field  guns  was  increased  from 
180  to  336,  or  reckoning  those  in  reserve  to  408  guns,  a 
number  sufficient  for  155,000  men,  besides  50,000  Militia  and 
Volunteer  artillery.  Provision  was  made  to  render  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  now  completed  of  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  efficient 
by  arming  them  with  guns,  for  the  supply  of  breechloaders  to 
the  reserve  forces,  and  the  introduction  of  the  improved  Henry- 
jMartini  rifle.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  intention  to  grant  com¬ 
missions  in  the  army  hereafter,  partly  as  the  result  of  competi¬ 
tive  examinations,  partly  to  deserving  non-commissioned  officers 
and  Militia  subalterns,  while  the  promotion  of  the  future  would 
be  by  selection  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  approved  by  the  War  Office.  It  may  here  be  added 
that,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  French  in  the  Baltic, 
provision  w-as  made  for  supplying  the  navy  with  a  kind  of 
vessel  in  which  it  is  relatively  deficient,  namely,  that  suited  for 
coast  defence  and  coast  attack  and  capable  of  operating  in 
shallow  w'aters.  These  wdll  consist  partly  of  sea-going  turret- 
ships  of  the  ‘  Monitor’  class,  partly  of  unarmoured  gun-vessels 
and  gun-boats  of  various  descriptions.  Reserve  guns  for  tbe 
navy  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet  casualties,  and  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  suited  for  the  purpose  to  be  armed  with  a  new  35- 
ton  gun,  believed  to  be  more  2)owerful  than  the  guns  employed 
by  any  other  country. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  army  scheme  of  the 
Govemment  was  something  totally  different  from  the  hacknled 
expedient  of  raising  men  in  a  sudden  fit  of  alarm  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  an  equally  sudden  fit  of  over-security.  It  offered 
for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  combination 
and  fusion  of  our  different  armies  into  a  compact  and  harmo¬ 
nious  whole ;  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  officering 
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those  forces,  and  for  providing  these  islands  in  time  of  peace 
witli  a  well-disciplined  and  well-equipped  land  force,  modest  in 
])oint  of  numhers  if  comj»arcd  with  the  armed  multitudes  of  the 
Continent,  hut  capable  of  ready  expansion  in  time  of  war.  To 
enable  such  a  reform  to  be  set  on  foot,  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  Parliament  should  intervene  to  remove  obstructions 
and  intrust  new  pow'crs  to  the  executive.  The  Army  Regula¬ 
tion  Bill  accordingly  j)rovided — 1.  The  abolition  of  purchase 
and  the  compensation  to  officers,  without  which  it  could  not  be 
effected.  2.  The  extinction  of  the  powers  and  ])rivileges  of 
the  lords-lleutenant  in  regard  to  the  auxiliary  forces.  .3.  A 
power  to  increase  the  Militia  beyond  the  number  fixed  by  the 
law  as  it  stood,  and  to  subject  it  to  a  more  efficient  preliminary 
training.  4.  The  removal  of  the  statutory  limit  to  the  number 
of  the  reserves.  5.  The  ap])lication  of  the  ^Mutiny  Act  and 
the  Articles  of  War  to  the  Volunteers  when  in  training.  It 
also  empowered  the  Government,  in  case  of  need,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  railways  of  the  country  and  of  their  plant.  All 
the  above  essential  points  were  carried  by  the  Government, 
though  at  an  incredible  cost  of  time  and  of  labour.  The  bill 
Avhen  introduced  contained  three  other  ])rovisions,  subsidiary 
but  not  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  principal  ones — 
namely,  a  power  to  the  military  authorities  to  transfer  men 
from  active  service  to  the  Army  Reserve  after  a  less  term  of 
service  than  three  years  ;  regulations  for  carrying  out  a  ballot 
for  the  Militia  in  case  of  resort  to  such  a  step  ;  and  a  permis¬ 
sive  power  to  counties  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  billets  by  establisblng  barracks  for  their  militia. 
These  points  had  to  be  abandoned  in  tbe  progress  of  the  bill 
tbrough  the  Commons  to  obviate  giving  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  tbe  op[)oi'tunity  of  defeating  it  by  protracting  discussion 
on  its  clauses. 

The  remodelling  and  strengthening  of  the  army  .and  its 
auxiliary  forces  involved  a  budget  j)roviding  for  an  increase 
of  expenditure.  Such  a  measure  must  ncf^essarily,  unless 
under  the  pressure  of  exceptional  excitement,  be  distasteful  to 
Liberal  members  and  unpopular  with  the  constituencies.  In 
the  present  instance  an  armistice  bad  been  agreed  to  between 
France  and  Germany  even  before  Parliament  assembled;  and 
peace  was  concluded  before  the  Army  Bill  had  passed  beyond 
its  first  stage.  Thus  the  tide  of  national  feeling,  which  a  few 
months  earlier  would  with  irresistible  fonie  have  swept  away 
the  stronglndd  of  |iurchase,  and  floated  the  budget  over  every 
obstacle,  was  rapidly  on  the  ebb.  It  remained  now  for  reason, 
unassisted  by  sentiment,  to  carry  the  measures  through  the 
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rocks  and  shoals  of  prejudice  and  un|)opularity.  Prescription, 
privilej^e,  vested  interests,  and  vesteil  abuses,  gathered  courage 
and  mustered  for  mutual  protection.  In  Parliament,  the  re- 
])resentatives  of  the  British  Army,  real  or  assumed,  the  half- 
pay  and  retired  officers,  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  colonels, 
became  rampant  and  obstructive,  some  factious  and  intem¬ 
perate  ;  the  Tory  rank  and  file,  throughout  the  autumn  in  full 
cry  for  Army  Increase,  were  dismayed  by  finding  themselves 
confronted  by  Army  lleform.  The  Liberals,  hesitating  be¬ 
tween  a  hankering  to  popularise  the  army  and  aversion  to 
i  military  expenditure  in  time  of  peace,  were  lukewarm.  The 
Tory  leadei’s,  too  wary  to  commit  themselves  to  an  indefen¬ 
sible  cause  could  afford  to  look  on  and  occasionally  fan  the 
flames.  Symptoms  before  long  aj)peared,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  of  a  disregard  of  party  ties  and  party  discipline,  re¬ 
sembling,  though  less  in  degree,  the  anarchy  which  character- 
i  ised  the  Reform  Sessions  of  1866  and  1867.  Mr.  Cardwell 
persevered  with  indomitable  courage  and  imperturbable  temper, 
enduring,  night  after  night,  the  ‘  damnable  iteration’  of  the 
same  bald  arguments  against  the  abolition  of  j)urchase,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  an  intenninable  succession  of  projmsitions — some 
intelligible,  others  unintelligible — to  vary  the  terms  of  the 
compensation  offered  to  the  officei's.  He  w'as  well  and  ably 
supported  by  his  subordinates ;  and  the  measure,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Fabian  tactics  of  his  opponents,  at  length  passed  the 
Commons. 

The  ill-advised  resolution  of  the  Lords  which  the  military 
instincts  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  recklessness  of 
Lord  Salisbury  sanctioned,  placed  the  Government  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  They  had  three  courses  before  them : 
1.  To  acquiesce  in  the  decision  and  recommence  the  fight  on 
the  bill  next  Session.  This  might  have  involved  to  the  officers 
the  loss  of  their  over-regulation  prices,  and  would  certainly 
have  left  the  army  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  discontent 
during  the  interval,  very  serious  to  contemplate.  2.  To  ask 
the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  an  address  to  the  Crown  after 
the  vote  of  the  Lords  praying  the  Crown  to  abolish  the  pur¬ 
chase  system.  This  woidd  have  been  to  put  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons  in  the  most  direct  antagonism,  and  to  make  one 
House  openly  supreme.  3.  To  take  the  resjmnsibility  upon 

I  themselves  of  putting  an  end  to  purchase  by  Royal  Warrant. 
A  timid  leader  would  have  taken  the  first  course.  A  second- 
rate  general  would  have  adopted  the  next.  AVith  the  nerve 
and  the  discernment  of  a  great  commander  Mr.  Gladstone 
I  took  the  Ixdd  course,  struck  a  supreme  blow,  and  achieved  a 
1  VOL.  CXXXIV.  NO.  tCLXXlV.  P  P 
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signal  success.  Purchase  was  abolished  hy  Royal  Warrant; 
all  the  flimsy  pretences  on  which  the  Anny  Hill  had  been 
opposed  vanished  in  air;  the  Lords  indulged  in  a  vote  of  ' 
censure  which  was  attended  with  even  less  result  than  the  * 

great  Lord  Cardinal’s  curse  in  the  Ingoldsby  ballad,  and  ’ 

passed  the  bill.  | 

The  Budget  was  unpopular,  and  became  the  subject  of  ' 

decided  and  repeated  op[)osition.  It  did,  hoAvever,  no  more  ] 

than  restore  the  income-tax  to  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  ‘ 

raised  by  the  late  Government,  and  at  which  INIr.  Lowe  found  ‘ 

it  when  he  succeeded  to  office.  Two  years  of  Conservative  ^ 

finance,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  added  2d.  in  the  ' 

pound,  or,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  3,000,000/.  a  year,  to  the  ‘ 

income-tax,  but  at  the  same  time  increased  the  ordinary  ex-  ’ 

penditure  of  the  country  by  a  still  greater  amount,  so  as  to  ‘ 

create  an  ordinary  deficiency,  exclusive  of  that  caused  hy  ' 

the  extraordinary  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war.  Mr.  Lowe,  after  ^ 

the  3,000,000/.  he  has  restored  to  the  income-tax,  can  still  J 

boast  that  his  financial  administration  shows  a  clear  remission  • 

of  5,000,000/.  a  year  to  the  taxpayer.  In  our  view  those  ' 

members  of  Parliament  adopted  a  consistent  and  straight-  ' 

forward,  though  shortsighted,  course,  who  denying  the  ex-  * 

pediency  of  increased  or  improved  armaments  as  the  war  had  * 

ceased,  opposed  both  the  expenditure  and  the  taxation  required  ® 

to  meet  it.  They  also  pursued  a  clear  and  intelligible  course  * 

who,  deeming  the  expenditure  requisite,  accepted  the  con-  ^ 

sequence,  and  were  prepared  to  bear  the  burden.  There  1 

were,  however,  others  who  cried  aloud  for  additional  forces  1 

and  increased  armaments,  but  declaimed  against  providing  f 
the  cost;  who  in  fact  urged  the  order  for  the  goods  but  " 

objected  to  pay  the  bill.  It  was  no  doubt  alleged  as  an  excuse  “ 

for  this  inconsistency,  that  the  purchase  system  being  an  ® 

inheritance  descended  to  us  from  our  ancestors  and  now  to  be  ^ 

extinguished,  not  so  much  for  our  own  benefit  as  for  the  good  '' 

of  those  who  are  to  succeed,  it  would  be  but  just  to  defray 
the  cost  of  its  removal  by  means  of  a  loan,  or  by  an  equivalent  |  p 
proceeding,  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  tcrminahle  I 
annuities.  There  is  force  in  the  argument  as  far  as  purchase  j  * 
is  concerned,  but  it  forgets  or  ignores  that  of  the  additional  ® 
taxation  of  the  current  year  only  600,000/.,  or  a  fraction  over 
^d.  in  the  pound  of  income-tax,  was  imposed  to  provide  for  “ 
the  abolition  of  purchase.  Again,  there  were  complaints  of  ® 
the  hardship  of  placing  the  whole  charge  upon  one  class  of  tax-  |  ® 

jtayers  exclusively,  and  of  the  severity  with  which  it  pinched  j  ” 
clerks  in  the  receipt  of  small  salaries  and  other  members  of 
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the  lower  middle  cla.ss.  But,  however  just  in  themselves, 
these  complaints  proceeded  with  a  bad  "race  from  the  members 
of  a  party  which  had  itself  three  or  four  years  since  adopted 
the  course  now  condemned,  and  had  just  materially  contributed 
j  to  the  defeat  of  a  scheme  framed  to  obviate  that  very  objection. 
Our  own  belief  is  that  the  addition  of  2d.  in  the  pound  to  the 
income-tax  was  on  the  whole  the  best  means  of  meetin"  a 
passing  emergency,  and  that  had  it  been  asked  for  in  the  first 
instance  it  would  have  been  submitted  to  without  any  very 
serious  cavil  or  resistance.  Unfortunately  a  Government  of 
financiers  was  already  branded  with  that  unpardonable  sin, 
want  of  success  in  a  budget.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  had  begun  by  proposing  the  ill-starred  match-tax,  an 
assimilation  in  the  incidence  of  j)robate  and  legacy  duties,  and 
an  addition  to  the  legacy  and  succession  duties  applicable  to 
near  degrees  of  consanguinity.  This  scheme  was  fraught  with 
two  blunders  which  should  have  been  obvious.  A  match-tax 
may  have  been  an  erratic  conceit,  the  caprice  of  a  mind  too 
ingenious  to  be  nhvays  practical,  but  it  was  tried  and  sentenced 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  If  it  admitted  of  being  collected 
without  undue  facility  for  evasion,  or  serious  interference  with 
the  processes  of  trade  and  manufacture — as  we  must  assume 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Boards  of  Inland  Revenue 
and  of  Custom — we  confess,  though  it  may  be  heresy  to  say  so, 
that  the  proposal  does  not  appear  to  us  as  unsound  as  alleged. 
It  was,  however,  an  error  in  judgment  to  propose  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  new  duty  upon  trade  and  industry,  except  as 
part  of  a  scheme  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of  other  taxes 
to  render  it  acceptable  and  to  secui-e  support.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  all  his  numerous  budgets  never  laid  on  a  new  tax  except 
under  these  favouring  circumstances.  Mr.  Lowe  himself  only 
obtained  the  gun-tax  in  1870  as  Incidental  to  a  budget  of 
reductions.  This  year  he  had  no  remission  or  alleviation 
with  which  to  conciliate  anyone,  and  the  threat  held  out 
against  various  heterogeneous  interests,  whom  he  conveniently 
classed  together  as  enjoying  undue  exemptions  from  taxation, 
if  intended  to  frighten  them  into  supporting  his  proposals,  had 
the  contrary  effect,  and  disposed  them  to  oppose  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  Government.  The  second, 
and  still  greater  blunder,  was  the  attempt,  on  the  plea  of 
meeting  a  temporary  expenditure,  to  obtain  the  creation  of  a 
new  tax  and  a  permanent  addition  to  another  duty  likely  to 
endure  as  long  as  taxation  itself.  To  crown  all,  the  Govern- 

Iment  had  argued  for  the  original  budget  from  the  alleged 
injustice  of  raising  the  whole  amount  required  from  one  class 
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of  taxpayers,  ami  shown  that  they  required  in  all  to  meet  the  | 
j)ro|)Osed  expenditure  a  sum  less  hy  300,000/.  than  the  amount  f 
which  2d.  in  the  pound  would  produce.  Thus  in  proposing  i 
his  second  budget  the  Clui.icellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  ! 
placed  in  the  disagreeable  j)osit‘on  of  eating  his  own  words,  ' 
and  moreover  of  appearing  to  take  vengeance  upon  tlie  House  i 
by  the  infliction  of  unjust  taxation  to  an  amount  greater  than 
the  public  service  required. 

The  task  of  reforming  and  organising  the  personnel  of  the 
land  forces,  and  of  adding  to  and  ])erfecting  their  materiel, 
with  the  financial  operations  consequent  on  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  task  sufficiently  I 
onerous  and  sufficiently  novel  to  furnish  work  for  the  Session.  I 
With  the  addition  of  a  few  such  measures  as  the  U niversity  Testa 
Bill  and  an  Education  Bill  for  Scotland,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  pledged  to  introduce  and  to  carry  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  the  number  of  less  ambitious  but  necessary 
measures  which  every  Session  brings  Avith  it,  the  programme  of 
the  year  would  have  been  a  reasonable  one.  But  with  super¬ 
fluous  energy,  Avith  a  febrile  appetite  for  Avork,  or  a  restless 
craving  after  sensations,  the  Government  undertook  impossi¬ 
bilities. 

The  Royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  set  forth 
no  less  than  nine  great  subjects  of  legislation  as  the  programme 
of  the  Session,  and  suggested  a  tenth.  Over  and  above  this, 
and  exclusive  of  the  finance  bills,  the  technical  or  other  neces¬ 
sary  amendment  bills,  the  continuance  bills,  and  the  bills  the 
Constitution  requires  to  be  annually  enacted,  the  Government 
introduced  substantial  measures  relating  to  some  thirty  other 
distinct  subjects.  Some  of  these  Avere  matters  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  certain  to  be  keenly  controverted,  and  requiring  long 
discussion  and  careful  consideration  by  Parliament.  We  may  | 
niention  as  instances,  in  addition  to  others  to  Avhich  we  have  f 
elscAvhere  adverted,  legislation  for  the  Regulation  of  Coal  ' 
Mines,  also  in  relation  to  jMetalliferous  Mines,  a  revision  of 
the  Game  Laws,  a  bill  dealing  Avith  the  controverted  question 
of  Prison  Ministers,  and  another,  equivalent  to  a  legal  code,  in 
respect  of  Merchant  Shipping. 

Such  a  programme  thus  folloAved  up,  showed  one  of  two 
things — either  the  Cabinet  in  laying  out  its  plan  of  campaign 
utterly  neglected  to  take  the  element  of  time  into  considera-  I 
tion,  or  its  chief  omitted  to  exercise  due  control  and  superin-  ! 
tendcnce  over  his  colleagues,  and  the  Government  had  drifted 
into  the  state  Avhich  obtained  in  kingless  Israel  ‘  Avhen  every 
‘  man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  OAvn  eyes.’  It  was  no  | 
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less  an  error  to  open  the  attack  upon  so  many  various  powers, 
interests,  and  abuses  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  one 
Horatius  only  slew  the  three  Curiatii,  even  after  they  had 
been  wounded,  by  encountering  them  singly  and  in  succession. 
There  Avas  a  Avant  of  knoAvledge  of  human  nature,  and  neglect 
of  parliamentary  experience  in  forgetting  that  the  appetite  of 
the  country  for  sensational  legislation,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
parliamentary  supporters,  both  of  Avhich  had  been  preter- 
naturally  stimulated  by  a  general  election  of  an  unusually 
exciting  character,  must  in  time  flag.  The  revival  of  business 
and  of  commercial  jirosperity  of  itself  tends  to  contentment 
and  love  of  ease,  and  makes  men  less  eager  for  political  strife 
and  for  political  convulsion.  It  should  likewise  have  been  re¬ 
membered  that  the  longer  a  government  has  remained  in  office 
the  more  circumspectly  and  Avarily  it  behoves  it  to  Avalk,  for  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  impossibility  of  realising  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  everyone  should  accumulate  disap¬ 
pointments  and  offences  Avaiting  for  revenge. 

The  ill  effects  of  the  ov^er-ambitious  programme  Avere  like- 
A\ise  apparent  in  this,  that  many  of  the  measures  introduced 
bore  the  impress  of  having  been  framed  Avithout  sufficient  care 
and  deliberation,  while  othei’s  had  to  be  driven  and  forced 
through  Parliament  at  abnormal  and  inconvenient  hours,  and 
without  those  opportunities  for  notice  and  explanation  which 
would  in  several  instances  have  obviated  angry  feelings,  and 
by  removing  doubts  or  suspicions  have  secured  a  just  meed  of 
credit  to  the  Ministry'. 

The  Licensing  Bill  Avas  the  most  conspicuous  failure  of  the 
Session,  and  the  most  disastrous,  in  a  party  sense,  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  subject  Avith  which  it  dealt  is  one  surrounded 
by  so  many  natural  difficulties  that  it  is  eminently  one  AA’hich 
requires  Avhat  is  colloquially,  but  expressively  termed  ‘  thresh- 
‘  ing  out ;  ’  and  Mr.  Bruce,  however  earnest  and  painstaking, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  hit  off*  a  solution  of  the  problem 
m  a  first  attempt.  At  the  same  time  the  bill  had  elements  of 
its  own  Avhich  would  probably  have  Avrecked  it  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  Avas  a  curious  mosaic,  or  rather  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  composed  of  heterogeneous  pieces  placed  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  Avlth  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity,  but  not  cohering  or 
dovetailing  into  each  other.  It  might  have  been  possible,  by 
omitting  some  of  the  pieces,  substituting  some  neiv  ones,  and 
freely  cutting  and  carving  those  that  Avere  retained,  to  have  con 
structed  a  compact  Avhole  out  of  the  materials ;  but  such  joiner’s 
work  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  Select  Committee,  to 
which  we  think  the  bill  might,  Avith  a  vicAv  to  the  future. 
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advantageously  have  been  referred.  As  it  was,  the  days  of  its 
2>ilgrimage  were  few  and  evil.  It  created  many  oj)ponents  and 
rallied  no  supjjorters.  It  was  withdrawi  without  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  second  reading,  and  will  not  be  seen  again ; — 

‘  Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantuiu  fata  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent.’ 

Negatively  the  measure  has  not  been  Avithout  its  use.  It  has 
jwoved  beyond  doubt,  if  doubt  ever  existed  anywhere  out  of 
the  Cabinet,  that  ‘  beer  is  stronger  than  Avater.’  It  has  shoAvn 
the  unity  and  animus  of  the  brcAving  and  licensed  victualler 
interest,  and  the  Aveakness  and  impracticable  character  of  the 
teetotal  party.  Must  it  not  be  added  that  the  absence  of 
support  to  the  first  serious  attempt  to  grapjjle  A>'ith  the  giant 
evil  of  Drink  shoAved  that  in  too  many  instances  the  clergy  and 
other  professed  advocates  of  temperance  jtreferred  their  party 
to  their  cause  ?  Its  failure  has  compelled  the  passing  of 
a  Suspensory  Act,  Avhich  is,  if  nothing  else,  a  warning  to  some 
and  a  guarantee  to  others,  that  the  (juestion  Avill  be  reverted 
to  another  year.  What  the  eventual  settlement  may  be  Ave  will 
not  noAV  venture  to  forecast.  We  are  so  old-fiishioned  that 


we  should  be  content  to  commit  ourselves  to  Free  Trade;  to  | 
grant  a  licence  to  any  man  of  good  character  occuj)ying  decent  j 
])remises,  to  continue  it  during  good  behaviour,  and  to  trust  to  j 
competition  to  secure  sound  li(|uor,  and  to  police  supervision  to  j 
enforce  proper  conduct  of  the  house  or  forfeiture  of  the  licence  I 
under  definite  and  stringent  regulations.  It  is  vain,  hoAvever,  I 
to  discuss  the  question  in  this  sense.  Public  oj)inion  has  pro-  1 
nounced  against  Free  Trade  and  in  favour  of  regulated  I 
monopoly ;  and  among  the  Avorking  classes,  Avho  are  most 
immediately  concerned,  arc  to  be  found  many  of  the  keenest  1 
advocates  for  the  reduction  of  the  trade  to  a  minimum,  if  not  j 
for  its  total  suppression.  It  is  iwobable  that  during  the  recess  1 
Mr.  Bruce  A\’ill  learn  from  the  Avorking  of  the  Suspensory  Act 
the  mischief  of  an  ap2)eal  to  the  Home  Office  resi)ecting  the 
grant  of  new  licences.  The  information  and  judgment  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  case 
must  be  more  imjAerfcct  and  more  fallible  even  than  that  of  local 
magistrates.  It  Avill  probably  be  found  that  not  unfrequently 
an  unnecessary  or  improper  licence  is  granted  in  order  to  save 
the  local  authorities  the  private  or  political  odium  of  a  refusal 
and  to  cast  it  U])on  the  Government.  The  objections  to  in-  | 
trusting  such  a  poAver  to  the  rate]»ayers  arc  obvious,  still  it  | 
might  be  preferable  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  A’ote  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  locality  concci’iicd  rather  than  to  concentrate 
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all  responsibility  in  the  Home  Office.  Such  a  scheme  is,  it 
need  hardly  he  pointed  out,  fundamentally  different  from  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Alliance. 
The  Alliance  would  put  it  in  the  jK)wer  of  the  majority  to 
prevent  the  minority  from  obtaining  any  drink ;  the  plan 
suggested  would  secure  that  right  to  the  minority,  while  em- 
|)owering  the  majority  to  protect  themselves  against  such  a 
nuiltiplication  of  tippling  shops  as  to  become  a  mischief  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

^Ir.  (roschen’s  ambitious  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Local  Government  and  the  revision  of  Local  Taxation  was 
embodied  in  two  elaboi’ate  bills.  It  was  a  scheme  of  great 
ability,  an  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  At  present 
there  exists  a  confusion  of  areas,  authorities,  and  rates.  Of 
one  thing  Mr.  Goschen  may  feel  confident,  that  if  his  bills 
never  become  law,  they  will  prove  the  quarries  from  which 
materials  for  legislation  will  be  hewn.  The  three  striking  and 
novel  features  of  his  scheme  were,  to  popularise  the  character 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  rural  institutions  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  parochial  boards,  presided  over  by  an  elective 
chairman,  and  furnishing  representative  members  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  county 
affairs ;  to  give  a  measure  of  relief  to  tenants  by  a  division  of 
rates  between  owners  and  occupiers  ;  to  give  a  boon,  especially 
to  urban  ratepayers,  by  the  surrender  of  the  house-tax  to  local 
authorities  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  There  were  also  provisions 
for  subjecting  to  rates  certain  kinds  of  local  property,  such  as 
mines,  woods,  and  game,  which,  through  a  caprice  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  have  hitherto  been  held  exempt ;  for  the  assessment  on 
a  higher  scale  of  country  gentlemen’s  residences ;  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  all  rates  as  one  consolidated  rate,  and  for  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  areas  of  local  taxation.  There  was,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  op})ortunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  scheme  in 
Parliament.  So  vast  a  subject,  involving  such  complicated 
questions  as  the  incidence  of  rates  upon  various  kinds  of 
owners  and  of  occupiers,  and  their  effect  upon  rent  and  upon 
wages,  deserves,  seeing  that  local  expenditure  now  amounts  to 
36,000,000/.  a-year,  an  amount  which,  omitting  the  charge  for 
all  the  national  debt,  almost  equals  the  imperial  expenditure, 
no  less  attention  from  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  than  im¬ 
perial  finance.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  in 
Parliament  by  the  head  of  a  subordinate  department  and  a 
certain  number  of  country  gentlemen  as  though  it  were  a  turn¬ 
pike  trust,  but  must  be  earnestly  taken  up  as  the  work  of  a 
Cabinet  and  of  a  Session. 
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Instead  of  this  the  scheme  Avas  only  discussed  by  Chambers 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  hastily,  often  Avithout  having  the  bill  at 
all  before  them,  always  Avith  an  imperfect  knoAvledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  its  proposals.  It  disaj)pointed  these  self-constituted 
parliaments  because  it  did  not  give  the  country  squires  and 
others  Avho  agitate  for  a  revision  of  local  taxation,  either  of  tAvo 
alternatives,  to  l)c  found  Avritten  in  their  hearts ;  namely,  the 
rating  of  personal  property ,  or  the  transfer  of  some  considerable 
portion  of  local  burdens  to  general  taxation.  Mr.  Goschen 
proposed  to  satisfy  the  last  demand  by  the  converse  principle 
of  surrendering  an  imperial  tax  to  the  use  of  local  authorities. 
He  did  not  succeed  because,  in  offering  the  house-tax,  he  gave 
the  relief,  not  to  the  country  that  asked  for  it,  but  to  the  towns 
that  did  not.  Having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  applicants, 
a  surrender  of  the  assessed  taxes,  or  rather  of  the  licence  duties 
noAV  substituted  for  them,  Avould  probably  have  been  received 
with  more  favour.  County  magnates  feared  and  disliketl  the 
bill  both  from  a  pecuniary  and  a  political  point  of  vicAv ;  they 
evinced, moreover,  a  nervous  anxiety  lest  the  tenant-farmers  and 
small  freeholders  should  be  cajffivated  by  some  of  its  provisions, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  commit  their  several  chambers  of 
agriculture  and  rural  clubs  to  a  summary  condemnation  of  the 
bill.  Some  of  these  bodies,  nevertheless,  aj)proved  considerable 
|)ortions  of  the  measure,  while  in  most  of  them  there  was  a 
favourable  minority. 

The  offer  of  a  division  of  rates  betAveen  persons  asking  relief 
from  rates,  sounded  too  much  like  the  memorable  Tory  pro¬ 
posal  to  meet  the  demand  for  religious  equality  in  Ireland  by 
making  a  fresh  distribution  of  Church  property  l)etween  its 
then  holders ;  nevertheless  such  an  arrangement  would  on  re¬ 
flection  be  found  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  tenant.  It 
Avould  place  him  on  a  more  independent  footing  toAvards  his 
landlord,  and  it  Avould  save  him  from  having  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  a  ncAv  rate  betAveen  one  adjustment  of  his  rent  and 
another.  It  Avould  be  attended  with  the  further  advantage  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it  Avould  remove  the  double  dis¬ 
content  engendere<l  by  the  conviction  now  entertained  by  each, 
that  upon  him  falls  the  whole  charge  of  the  rates,  Avhile  it 
AA’ould  give  both  an  immediate  interest  in  kee])ing  doAvn  the 
old  and  resisting  the  imposition  of  ncAv  rates. 

The  vast  ramifications  and  intricacy  of  this  long-neglected 
sul)ject,  and  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  respecting  it  that  pre¬ 
vail  both  among  public  men  and  in  the  country  generally,  point 
to  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  survey  and  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  questions  involved  before  satisfactory  legislation  can  be 
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hoped  for.  A  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  Avould  be  a  useful 
preliminary.  A  report  from  such  a  body  Avould  do  for  the 
remainder  of  these  local  matters  what  the  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  has  already  done  for  one  branch  thereof. 
The  statements  of  a  neutral  body  would  be  accepted  by  all 
parties  with  a  degree  of  confidence  not  attaching  to  Mr. 
Goschcn’s  elaborate  Reports,  Avhich  have  been  susiHJCted  of 
being  tainted  with  partisanshi[).  A  Commission  Avould  supply 
a  digest  of  law  and  of  fact  Avhich  would  constitute  a  platform 
which  all  parties  might  agree  to  take  as  their  point  of  depai'ture 
in  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

We  say  this  impartially,  for  we  do  not  hold  with  the 
thorough-going  advocates  either  of  rated  or  unrated  property. 
We  believe  the  case  of  the  champions  of  rateable  property  to 
be,  so  far  as  ancient  burdens  are  concerned,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  fact  that  they  acquired  the  property  with  its  liabili¬ 
ties,  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  altogether  fallacious.  We 
hold  fhat  they  have  a  case,  if,  as  they  allege,  new  burdens  for 
purj)Oses  in  which  the  whole  nation,  or  at  all  events  all  property 
is  alike  concerned,  are  imposed  exclusively  upon  a  part  variously 
estimated  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  thereof,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  unrated  property  in  some  other  w'ay  is  made  to 
bear  corresj)onding  liurdens  which  do  not  fall  upon  rateable 
property.  Re  this  as  it  may,  no  class  and  no  party  ought  to 
object  to  an  inquiry  which  would  have  the  effect  either  of 
dispelling  a  delusion  if  there  be  one,  or  of  leading  to  an  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  charges.  The  Government,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  the  last  to  object  to  such  a  course,  for  it  is  especially 
important  to  a  Liberal  Administration,  whose  acts  and  in¬ 
tentions  are  regarded  with  mistrust  by  any  section  of  the 
community,  to  endeavour  to  disarm  that  suspicion,  however 
unjust  they  may  feel  it  to  be,  before  pn^ceeding  to  legislate. 

The  Parliamentary  and  jMunicipal  Elections  Bill  as  it  was 
officially,  the  Ballot  Bill  as  it  was  more  briefly  designated,  from 
that  which  formed  its  pith  and  marrow,  w’as,  as  a  whole,  a  well- 
conceived  measure  for  the  object  proposed.  It  was,  however, 
necessarily  a  bill  of  much  minute  detail,  and,  like  too  many 
other  Government  measures,  had  not  received  that  Umee  labor 
which  is  as  necessary  to  a  finished  bill  as  to  a  finished  ])oem. 
Instead  of  being  welded  into  a  compact  mass,  its  texture  was 
loose  and  easily  penetrated  by  objections  and  amendments.  It 
was  discussed  with  great  prolixity,  and  innumerable  divisions, 
as  is  well  known,  were  taken  upon  it.  The  object,  doubtless,  of 
some  of  the  opponents  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  bill,  and  of 
others  to  defeat  it  by  time  ;  and,  in  a  sense,  these  last  succeeded. 
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That  they  did  not  accomplish  their  darlinj;  object  of  compelling 
the  abandonment  of  the  bill  by  the  Commons  was  due  to  the 
firmness  and  patience  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  against  speaking  adopted  by  an  united 
party.  Tlie  Ballot  Bill  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
failures  of  the  Session,  for  the  time  and  labour  devoted  to  it 
have  not  been  lost.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  conclusively 
settled  that  elections  shall  be  taken  by  ballot,  and  by  ballot  of 
the  most  absolutely  secret  description  that  can  be  devised. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  such  a  system  have  been  tho¬ 
roughly  sifted  and  weighed,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it 
can  be  carried  out  so  carefidly  examined,  that  the  task  of  the 
House  on  reverting  to  the  subject  cannot  but  be  greatly 
lightened.  The  opinions  of  this  Journal  on  this  subject  are 
well  known.  We  recently  expressed  our  view  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  Ballot  for  the  purpose  intended  is  greatly  over-rated, 
and  our  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  insuring  such  coin- 
j)lete  secresy  as  its  advocates  desire.  Nothing  that  has  since 
occurred  disposes  us  to  retract  the  opinions  we  then  ottered. 
While,  however,  we  cannot  share  Avhat  we  deem  to  be  the 
Utopian  fancies  of  the  thorough-going  believers  in  the  Ballot, 
we  are  as  earnest  as  any  in  condemning  the  evils  that  have 
prompted  the  demand  for  its  adoption.  Intimidation  and  cor¬ 
ruption  are  vices  which  spread  deeply  and  widely,  and  the 
mischief  of  which  reaches  beyond  the  electioneering  crisis  in 
which  they  originate — 

‘  Hoc  fonte  derivata  chides 

In  iKitriam  populunKpie  fluxit.’ 

The  sudden  extension  of  the  franchise  to  classes  of  voters, 
many  of  whom  are  in  dependent  circumstances,  has  for  the 
time  increased  these  evils,  and  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
cry  for  jirotection  to  the  voter.  That  cry,  moreover,  now 
proceeds  from  county  constituencies  as  well  as  from  boroughs. 
No  one  feels  the  longing  for  shelter  more  than  the  little  village 
shopkeeper  whom  the  12/.  rating-clause  has  enfranchised.  Any¬ 
one  acquainted  with  rural  life  knows  how  dependent  and  timid  a 
creature  he  is ;  how  he  has  to  beg  for  custom,  and  how,  year 
by  year,  as  roads  and  railways  improve,  his  few  customers  find 
they  can  better  supply  their  wants  from  some  neighbouring 
town.  The  village  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  carjienter 
are  not  much  better  circumstanced.  To  all  these  the  Ballot 
presents  a  bright  vision  of  relief  from  pressure  and  from  the 
apiirchcnsion  of  suffering  jircssurc  or  giving  offence.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
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Hallot  is  sought  as  a  panacea  for  electoral  evils  by  some,  whilst 
others  of  a  less  sanguine  temperament  and  less  implicit  faith 
may  think  it  right  to  grant  a  trial  to  a  remedy  of  the  efficacy 
of  which  so  many  are  profoundly  convinced.  For  our  own 
part,  although  we  cannot  profess  the  creed  of  the  ballot-wor¬ 
shippers,  we  do  not  partake  in  the  dread  with  Avhich  its  ap¬ 
proach  is  regarded  by  some  of  its  opponents,  and  can  view 
without  alarm  the  experiment  which  the  nation  has  apparently 
determined  shall  be  made.  Moreover,  whatever  may  be  its 
iinniediate  effect  in  superseding  publicity,  that  effect  Avill  not 
he  permanent.  Secret  voting  is  not  destined  to  be  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  ‘  Coming  Race,’  or  even  of  ^Ir.  ISIaguire’s  ‘  Next 
‘  Generation.’  The  greatest  value  of  the  liallot  will  perhaps 
be  found  to  consist,  not  in  the  actual  protection  it  will  afford, 
but  in  that  it  will  militate  against  and  tend  to  extirpate  the 
idea  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  so  many  both  of  the 
superior  and  of  the  inferior  grades,  that  one  man  has  a  right 
or  claim  to  command  the  vote  of  another.  AV'ith  the  extinction 
of  that  idea,  and  the  steady  growth  of  actual  independence, 
the  craving  for  ]>rotection  will  pass  away,  and  then,  whatever 
may  be  the  legislative  provisions  in  force,  voting  will  practi¬ 
cally  become  as  little  secret  in  England  as  it  already  has  in 
America. 

AV’^e  adverted  in  the  earlier  jwrtion  of  this  article  to  the  pro- 
})osed  settlement  of  the  disputes  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States.  Although  such  a  treaty  does  not,  under  our 
Constitution,  require  the  formal  ratification  of  Parliament,  yet 
the  amount  of  care  and  of  labour  the  negotiations  connected 
with  it  must  have  imposed  upon  the  Cabinet,  and  the  api)roval, 
not  less  emphatic  because  undisputed,  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Legislature,  call  for  more  than  a  2)assing  allusion  in  a  review 
of  the  events  of  the  Session. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  Avill,  we  trust,  prove  a  landmark 
in  history,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  immediate  advantages 
attending  it,  but  as  indicating  the  growth  of  a  healthier  inter¬ 
national  policy.  Amid  the  tremendous  wars  and  high-handed 
acts  of  violence  that  have  occurred  of  late  years,  so  consjncuous 
a  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  preventing  or  terminating  dif¬ 
ferences  by  arbitration,  acquires  a  signal  value.  Every  point 
thus  disposed  of,  whether  between  nations  of  equal  |)ower  or 
between  a  weak  and  a  strong  country,  makes  a  good  precedent, 
and  constitutes  a  favourable  omen  for  the  future. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  is,  however,  distinguished,  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  this,  that  two  great  nations  equally  proud  and 
Cipially  sensitive  have  now  set  the  exami»lc  of  submitting  to 
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arbitrators  freely  and  impartially  chosen,  who  are  to  constitute 
at  once  a  court  of  law  and  a  coui-t  of  honour,  no  mere  isolated 
question  of  disputed  right,  but  an  entire  case,  or  rather  a  group 
of  cases,  in  which  the  interests  and  feelings  of  both  are  most 
deeply  touched.  It  is  an  advance  tow’ards  conducting  relations 
between  nations  on  j)rinciples  similar  to  those  which  the  laws 
of  civilised  States  prescribe  to  their  citizens  in  the  relations 
between  individuals.  It  tends  to  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  a  recourse  to  war  to  determine  a  difference  shall  he  looked 
upon,  as  duelling  haj)pily  now  is  in  England,  as  an  act  of  folly 
and  of  wickedness.  To  the  Government  of  this  country 
hclonffs  the  honour  of  having  initiated  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  this  auspicious  result.  England  has  been  the  world’s 
leader  in  the  diffusion  by  precept,  and  the  realisation  by 
example,  of  more  than  one  great  idea  that  luis  influenced 
history.  She  was  the  foremost  to  abolish  slavery ;  she  has 
more  recently  been  the  pioneer  of  free  commerce.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  may  be  given  to  her  to  point  the  way  to  a  higher 
and  happier  international  policy,  and  thus  establish  one  more 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  w'orthily  uphold  that 
which  Milton  aptly  termed 

‘Her  noble  precedence  of  teaching  nations  how  to  live.’ 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Budget,  the  rejection  of  the  Ballot 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  miscarriage  of  some  of  the 
Government  measures,  and  the  necessary  withdrawal  of  a  host 
of  others,  and  notably  of  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  threw  a 
general  character  of  failure  over  the  Session,  and,  at  all  events 
for  a  time,  obscured  its  great  and  marked  successes.  Nor 
were  other  causes  of  irritation  and  disappointment  wanting, 
several  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  need  not  revert 
to.  Early  in  the  Session  the  scheme  of  apjK)inting  a  joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  to  consider  the  subject  of  Indian 
finance,  was  marred  by  the  indiscreet  arguments  advanced  in 
its  favour.  The  proposal  for  a  Committee  to  take  evidence 
respecting  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Kibbon  Society 
in  Westmeath,  instead  of  laying  the  case  of  the  Government 
directly  before  tbe  House  and  asking  for  the  desired  powers 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet,  bore  the  appearance  of 
timidity  and  of  vacillation.  The  proposal  in  the  first  instance 
to  make  that  Committee  a  secret  Committee,  subsequently 
pared  down  to  an  intimation  that  the  Committee  might,  if  it 
thought  fit,  itself  ask  to  become  one  of  secresy,  eventually 
altogether  abandoned,  was  still  more  unfortunate.  Considering 
the  determiued  courage  evinced  by  the  Ministry  in  other 
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matters,  we  are  disposed  tt)  believe  that  the  idea  of  having  a 
Committee  at  all  originated,  not  in  any  undue  shrinking  from 
responsibility,  but  in  an  over-sensitive  regard  for  Constitu-  * 
tional  rights  in  dealing  even  with  such  a  conspiracy  as  that 
of  Westmeath,  but  it  w’as  not  the  less  a  conspicuous  error  in 
judgment. 

The  ill-advised  multiplicity  of  measures  that  hampered  each 
other’s  progress,  and  the  protracted  resistance  encountered  by 
the  foremost,  led  to  unusually  late  hours,  and  to  encroach¬ 
ments,  not  unfrequently  enforced  with  a  high  hand,  on  the 
time  allotted  to  private  members — circumstances  which  engen¬ 
dered  fatigue  and  irritability.  Again,  the  Administration 
seemed  possessed  with  a  nervous  fear  of  not  keeping  up  with 
the  extreme  wing  of  their  party,  which  more  than  once  led 
them  into  difficulties.  Such  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  a 
Government,  however  determinately  Liberal,  is  vain  and  idle. 
The  advanced  Radical’s  raison  iVHre  is,  that  he  must  and  will 
be  in  advance  of  the  present ;  but  a  responsible  Minister  must 
live  and  act  in  the  present,  and  not  in  the  future.  It  is  his 
task  to  till  the  legislative  soil,  and  to  sow  and  to  reap  the 
harvest  for  the  well-being  of  the  community,  not  to  emulate 
the  backwoodsman  of  the  party,  who  will  always  plunge  deeper 
into  the  jungle  as  cultivation  approaches. 

Having  recognised  to  the  full,  and  criticised  without  sparing, 
the  blunders  committed  and  the  provocations  given  by  the 
Government,  we  are  bound  to  add  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  that  much  of  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  opposition  they  encountered  admits 
of  no  justification.  A  hopeless  minority — not  a  party,  but  a 
clique — resolutely  attempted  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
House,  and  to  baffle  the  progress  of  public  business  by  con¬ 
sumption  of  time.  The  latitude  of  debate,  and  the  vast  pri¬ 
vileges  which  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  House  permit  to  a 
minority,  Avere  used  and  abused  for  this  purpose  in  a  manner 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unprecedented  in  parliamentary  history. 

In  .lanuary  of  the  ])resent  year  some  pages  of  this  Review 
Avere  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  block  Avhlch  occurred  last 
Session  has  since  come  to  illustrate  and  add  force  to  many  of 
the  observations  we  then  offered,  and  has  produced  no  incon¬ 
siderable  amount  of  feeling  both  Avithin  and  Avithout  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  House  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  assembly  has  been  com})romised,  and  its  competency 
under  present  regulations  to  the  discharge  of  its  ever-groAving 
functions  seriously  impugned.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
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case  that,  sliould  furtlicr  cause  be  given,  Parliament,  which 
has  reformed  the  const itticnoies,  may  find  itself  somewhat 
rudely  and  peremptorily  called  uj)on  to  reform  its  own  internal 
constitution. 

The  rules  of  PaiTiamcnt  are  in  the  main  unqucstionably 
founded  in  wisdom ;  they  combine  with  singular  completeness 
absence  of  confusion  in  the  multijdicity  of  motions  which  arc 
made  in  so  numerous  an  assembly,  Avith  flexibility  to  meet  a 
sudden  emergency,  and  free  scope  for  bringing  forward  every 
opinion  and  testing  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  Homage 
lias  been  rendered  to  their  merits  by  their  adojition  in  other 
countries,  where  they  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  rules  of 
numerous  legislative  assemblies.  The  States  of  the  North 
American  Union  retained  or  followed  them  when  they  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mother  country.  IMirabcau  selected  them  as 
the  model  of  the  first  rules  of  the  National  Assembly,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  Again,  Avhen  a  charter 
was  granted  by  the  restored  Bourbon  king  in  1814,  they  were 
adopted  Avith  certain  modifications.  It  avouUI  be  interesting  to 
note  the  divergences  from  the  original  forms  in  different  foreign 
countries,  and  to  comjiare  them  Avith  the  changes  they  have  in 
the  same  time  undergone  in  our  OAvn.  It  Avould  be  curious  in 
such  a  study  to  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  national  character¬ 
istics,  and  on  the  other  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  forms  of  ruling 
assemblies  u|)on  the  laAvs  and  history  of  a  nation.  AVe  are  dis- 
jiosed  to  think  that  a  careful  investigation  Avould  shoAv  that  the 
forms  and  practices  of  such  assemblies  have  an  influence  upon 
legislation  scarcely  inferior  to  that  depending  upon  their  com¬ 
position.  The  methods  of  procedure  in  the  French  Assembly 
were  adverted  to  in  the  article  already  mentioned,  and  do  not 
here  call  for  further  observation.  The  changes  made  by 
Congress  shoAV  the  inclination  to  summary  proceedings,  and  to 
the  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  majority  to  silence,  or,  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  Avould  express  it,  to  ‘  shut  up  ’  a  minority,  Avithout  any 
overstrained  regard  to  its  feelings,  Avhich  distinguish  our  repub¬ 
lican  kinsmen.  According  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  Avhich  sat  in  1848,  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  Americans  have  in  practice  reduced  the  number  of 
stages  for  debating  or  opposing  a  bill.  At  Washington  a  bill 
is  rarely  discussed  on  its  introduction ;  the  first,  and  usually 
the  second  reading  also,  arc  taken  as  of  course,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ferred,  according  to  its  subject-matter,  to  one  of  the  Standing 
Committees  of  the  House.  It  is  there  considered  both  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  detail,  as  a  private  bill  is  Avith  us  by  the  com- 
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mittec  on  the  "roup  or  class  to  which  it  belonprs.  The  debate 
and  the  struggle  on  the  bill  in  the  House  is  reserved  for  the 
third  reading.  The  House  of  Representatives  and  many  of  the 
State  legislatures  have,  by  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
‘  gag-law,’  limited  the  duration  of  a  speech  to  the  space  of  one 
hour,  whether  in  the  House  or  in  Committee.  Moreover, 
according  to  ]\Ir.  Curtis,  in  Committee,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  practice  that  prevails  here,  no  one  may  speak  more  than 
once,  except  the  mover  of  an  amendment,  who  is  allowed  a 
reply.  The  American  majority  is  armed  with  a  weapon  more 
powerful  than  the  cloture  of  the  French  Assembly,  by  which  to 
force  a  debate  to  close.  In  France  the  cloture,  if  carried, 
applies  only  to  the  question  immediately  before  the  Assembly. 
For  instance,  if  moved  and  carried  upon  an  amendment,  it 
obliges  a  vote  to  be  taken  at  once  without  discussion  upon  that 
amendment,  but  it  does  not  preclude  any  number  of  other 
amendments,  or  bring  the  main  question  to  an  issue.  In  America 
a  member  may  always  ‘  demand  the  previous  question.’  If  the 
majority  second  him,  the  question  is  put  without  any  debate 
being  allowed.  If  carried,  the  effect  is  that  the  Speaker  forth¬ 
with  proceeds  to  put  the  question  on  all  the  amendments  to 
the  bill  in  due  succession,  and  then  the  main  question  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  itself,  all  without  debate.*  No  less  decisive  a 
mode  is  provided  for  bringing  a  ‘  committee  of  the  whole  ’  to  a 
term.  When  the  House  considers  that  it  has  had  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  or  other  matter  referred, 
an  order  is  made  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  Committee, 
or  an  hour  and  a  day  are  appointed  when  the  Committee  shall 
be  discharged,  after  disposing,  without  debate,  of  all  amend¬ 
ments  before  it.  In  such  a  case  the  Committee,  when  the  fatal 

•  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ‘  previous  (juestion  ’  has  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  and  object  in  America  from  the  same  motion  in  this  country.  The 
motion  ordinarily  employed  in  the  United  States  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  ‘  previous  question  ’  with  us,  viz.,  to  lay  a  bill  or  motion  by 
avoiding  the  expression  of  a  judgment  upon  it,  is  ‘  that  the  bill  do  lie 
‘  on  the  bible,’  or,  collocpiially,  ‘  be  tabled.’  This  is  a  motion  taken 
without  debate.  The  ‘  previous  question  ’  was  formerly  resorted  to  in 
America  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  then  used  in  a  negative  form, 
‘  that  the  question  be  not  now  put,’  which  expres.ses  the  intention  of 
the  mover  more  directly  and  intelligibly  than  the  affirmative  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  form  in  use  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  ‘  whether  the  cjuestion  shall  be  now  put,’  and  the  old  ones 
iLsed  by  the  Commons,  ‘  whether  the  bill  shall  presently  be  put  to 
‘  question,’  or  ‘  whether  a  question  shall  be  made  of  it,’  also  appear 
preferable  to  their  modem  form. 
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hour  has  struck,  proceeds  to  vote  u|H)n  all  amendments  without 
discussion,  only  the  mover  of  each  amendment  being  allowed 
five  minutes  hy  the  clock  for  explanation. 

Imagine  the  effect  if  such  rules  had  been  in  force  in  England 
in  1871 !  How  the  House  might  have  been  tempted  to  make 
short  work  with  the  colonels  and  majors  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
Ln  (jarde  ne  se  rend  pas,  la  (jarde  mevrt,  so  pertinacit)usly  re¬ 
sisted  the  abolition  of  purchase ;  how  different  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  Ballot  Bill.  Conceive,  too,  how  ruthlessly  the 
pet  schemes  of  enthusiasts,  such  as  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Bills,  ct  id  penus  omne,  might  be  stamped  out  and  anni¬ 
hilated.  It  should  be  added  that,  according  to  the  American 
practice  of  dividing,  there  is  no  record  of  votes  given  in  C’om- 
mittee  of  the  Avliole  House  ;  so  that  members  vote  without  the 
fear  of  constituents  before  their  eyes.  Even  in  the  House  Itself 
no  division  lists  are  made  or  kept,  except  on  importiint  occa¬ 
sions,  when  a  ‘  division  by  yeas  and  nays  ’  is  demanded.  These 
are  then  ascertained,  in  the  manner  by  which  votes  are  taken 
in  Select  Committees  of  our  Parliament,  by  the  clerk  calling 
the  roll  of  the  House,  and  noting  the  answer  of  each  member. 

AVe  do  not  wish  to  see  any  such  revolutionary  changes  in¬ 
troduced  at  home.  We  gladly  recognise  that  respect  for  the 
views  of  minorities,  i-egard  for  individual  opinion,  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  individual  independence,  which,  though  occasionally 
attended  with  inconvenience,  are  among  the  glories  of  freedom 
as  understood  and  practised  in  this  country.  The  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  constitution  and  functions  of  our  Parliament 
and  those  of  foreign  assemblies  has  been  often  pointed  out. 
The  British  Parliament,  particularly  the  popular  branch  of  it, 
is  charged  with  the  most  multifarious  duties.  It  is  the  elei)hant’s 
trunk,  prepared  at  any  moment  to  rend  an  oak  or  pick  up  a 
j)in. 

IMuch  of  the  business  that  comes  before  Parliament  is  of 
such  paramount  im]M)rtance  and  interest  that  it  coidd  not  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  disposed  of  by  short  cuts  and 
abru]»t  conclusions,  as  might  the  discussions  of  a  debating  club. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  circumstance  renders  it  doubly  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  House  to  beware  lest  it  degenerate  into  an  arena 
for  the  display  of  loquacious  and  unseemly  contests,  or  a  plat¬ 
form  for  the  delivery  of  theoretical  essays  and  professional  lec¬ 
tures.  The  veriest  stickler  for  adherence  to  ancient  forms 
must  admit  the  necessity  of  their  occasional  revision,  and  will 
hardly  deny  that  the  modifications  w'hich  have  been  from  time 
to  time  introduced  savour  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  cautious 
and  tentative  spirit  of  constitutional  Old  England. 
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The  majority  of  the  Select  Committees  a|)i)oiiite(i  at  various 
times  to  coiisuler  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  happy  or  very  successful 
in  their  recommendations.  Last  Session  another  such  Commit¬ 
tee,  e  jiluribus  ununi,  for  the  shelves  of  the  library  already 
groan  under  the  reports  of  its  jiredeccssors,  was  nominated  to 
take  into  view  the  best  means  of  ‘promoting  the  despatch  of 
‘  public  business.’  Its  Report  will  contribute  little  to  that  de¬ 
sirable  end,  for  it  contains  only  one  proposal  of  any  value,  and 
that  a  mutilated  one,  which  is  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  House  is,  as  everyone  who  has  at  all  watched  its 
proceedings  must  be  aware,  incredibly  clumsy  and  defective  in 
this  respect  that  it  is  utterly  uncertain  at  what  hour  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  entered  upon,  or  whether  it  will  even  be  approached 
on  its  appointed  day.  This  uncertainty  is  ordinarily  due  to  the 
unrestrained  latitude  of  debate,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
foresee  how  long  the  preceding  subject  or  subjects  may  occupy, 
and  in  rarer  instances  to  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  ‘  inter- 
‘  polating  ’  some  totally  unexpected  question  in  an  earlier  j)art 
of  the  sitting.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that 
the  passage  of  many  a  desirable  measure  is  frustrated  by  pro¬ 
tracting  debates  on  other  matters,  either  designedly  or  unde- 
signedly,  until  an  hour  at  which  physical  exhaustion  has  incapa¬ 
citated  the  House  from  taking  them  up.  The  evil,  however, 
culminates  in  connexion  with  the  consideration  of  the  esti¬ 
mates.  On  the  plea  of  the  old  constitutional  maxim  that 
grievances  should  precede  Supply,  every  kind  of  motion  is 
made  and  every  kind  of  subject  discussed  on  going  into  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply.  That  this  is  a  modern  j)erversion  of  an 
ancient  practice  was  clearly  shown  by  Sir  T.  Erskine  May 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  last  Session.  The 
Committee  did  not  venture  simply  to  recommend  a  return  to 
the  original  custom  under  which  such  motions  were  limited  to 
bond  Jide  grievances  and  questions  of  actual  urgency,  but  Mr. 
Lowe  submitted  a  new  pro|)osal.  He  advised  that  on  any 
night,  except  Friday,  on  which  Government  Orders  take  pre¬ 
cedence  and  the  Committee  of  Supply  stands  as  the  first  Order 
of  the  day,  the  House  shoidd,  as  soon  as  the  Order  for  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  read,  resolve  itself  into  such  Committee.  The 
effect  would  have  been  to  substitute  a  weekly  for  a  daily  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  so-called  grievances  on  going  into  Supply.  The 
change  would  facilitate  a  fuller  luid  more  careful  investigation 
of  the  Estimates,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  known  for  certain 
that  if  set  down  as  the  first  Order  of  the  day  they  would  with¬ 
out  fail  come  on,  and  members  interested  would  be  ])rcpared 
VOL.  CXXXIV.  NO.  CCLXXIV.  Q  Q 
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and  in  their  jdaces.  The  Committee  seems,  however,  to  have 
looked  upon  this  as  too  hold  an  innovation,  and  it  was  accord- 
injrly  ])arcd  down  to  a  recommendation,  based  on  no  apparent 
principle,  that  the  alleged  constitutional  right  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed  on  Mondays,  but  on  Mondays  only. 

Sir  T.  Erskine  IMay  ventured  upon  a  suggestion  for  expe¬ 
diting  the  business  •*£  the  House  by  a  division  of  labour,  Avhich 
api)ears  to  have  so  paralysed  the  Committee  that  they  were 
unable  to  entertain  it  at  all.  Yet  it  was  not  a  new-fangled 
device,  but  a  revival  of  an  ancient  custom,  venerable  from  a 
practical  disuse  of  two  centuries,  but  which  had  subsisted  in 
name  down  to  the  year  1832,  and  a  scintilla  of  which  still 
survives  in  the  formal  appointment  of  a  non-existing  Committee 
of  Privileges.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  appointment,  at 
the  commencement  of  a  Parliament  or  of  a  Session,  of  Com¬ 
mittees  on  certain  classes  of  subjects,  resembling  the  old 
Grand  or  Standing  Committees  which  were  formerly  ])art  of 
the  organisation  of  the  House  of  Commons.  According  to 
this  idea,  there  would  be  a  large  Committee,  composed,  mainly 
or  in  great  j)art,  of  members  having  a  ])ractical  knowledge  of 
commerce  or  representing  mercantile  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
stituencies,  to  which  bills  relating  to  trade  would  be  referred ; 
to  another  such  Committee,  appropriately  constituted,  would 
be  consigned  bills  relating  to  agricultural  or  rural  affairs, 
to  a  third,  composed  of  members  qualified  by  legal  knowledge, 
would  be  remitted  the  law  bills,  and  so  forth.  In  these 
Committees  rei)orters  would  be  present,  and  business  and  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  conducted  as  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  for  which  it  was  hoped  they  would,  in  the  case  of  many 
hills,  prove  a  sufficient  substitute.  It  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  suggestion  would  not  be  ajiplicable  to  great  measures,  the 
pieces  de  resistance  of  a  session,  or  to  bills  of  a  party  character, 
which  could  only  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

The  idea  deserved  more  consideration  than  it  appears  to  have 
met  with,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  nominating  these  Grand  Committees.  The  party 
having  a  majority  could  not  be  expected  to  forego  its  advantage 
and  to  consign  its  important  measures  to  such  a  committee,  if 
composed,  as  Select  Committees  now  are,  of  an  equal  number 
of  members  from  each  side  of  the  House.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  division  of  the  entire  House,  according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Sir  T.  Erskine  May,  into,  say,  six  large  committees  on  special 
subjects  of  100  or  110  members  apiece,  would  produce  this  re¬ 
sult,  that  the  majority  of  the  House  would  find  itself  in  a  perma- 
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nent  minority  in  some  of  the  committees,  and  all  its  mcjisures 
on  certain  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  o])|)onents.  'J'here  W(»nld 
also  be  tlie  danger  of  interminable  debates,  as  to  the  kind 
of  committee  a  particular  bill  should  be  referred  to,  and 
again,  whether,  having  passed  through  a  Grand  Committee, 
it  should  or  should  not  be  further  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  the  ancient  Grand  Committees  nor 
Committees  of  the  whole  House  were  in  their  inception  devised 
to  expedite  the  passage  of  bills  or  to  facilitate  the  transaction 
of  business.  Grand  Committees  had  their  beginning  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  James  I.,  w’hen  the  House  of  Commons  was 
entering  upon  its  long  struggle  Avith  the  Crown,  and  Avere  in 
the  first  instance  only  large  Select  Committees  to  consider 
subjects  or  grievances  of  special  interest.  As  the  struggle 
with  the  CroAvn  greAv  in  intensity,  recourse  Avas  had  more  and 
more  to  Large  Committees,  and  they  Avere  made  permanent. 
Members  found  in  a  committee  shelter  from  the  influence  and 
poAver  of  the  king.  They  Avere  not,  as  in  the  House  itself, 
under  the  eye  of  the  Speaker,  the  Serjeant-at-ai’ms,  or  any 
other  officials  appointed  by  or  dependent  on  the  soA'ereign ;  they 
chose  their  oavu  chairman,  and  their  proceedings  AA-ere  not 
officially  recorded.  The  advantage  proved  so  great,  that  the 
expedient  Avas  before  long  resorted  to  of  converting  the  House 
itself  nominally  into  a  Committee,  appointing  all  the  members 
of  the  House,  except  Mr.  Speaker,  members  thereof ;  and  this 
step  Avas  the  origin  of  the  present  practice  of  Committees  of 
the  whole  House. 

The  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulties  above  indicated 
would  seem  to  be  to  refer  matters  not  of  primary  or  party 
i  importance  to  Committees  of  the  Avhole  House,  authorised  to 
meet  and  adjourn  like  Select  Committees  at  hours  independent 
of  the  House.  Further,  notAvithstanding  the  apparent  ano¬ 
maly  of  the  proceeding,  it  might  be  found  possible  and  con¬ 
venient  to  alloAv  more  than  one  Committee  (or  Sub-Committee, 
if  that  designation  Avere  preferred)  of  the  Avhole  House,  to  sit 
ill  separate  rooms  at  the  same  time,  leaving  it  to  members  to 
select  for  themselves  day  by  day  Avhich  one  of  the  different 
sittings  they  chose  to  attend  or  take  part  in. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
ameliorations  which  might  be  made  in  the  forms  of  Parliament. 
Such  questions  are  too  technical  to  be  of  general  interest,  and 
the  necessary  exposition  of  arguments  for  and  against  each 
would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space.  It  Avill  be  enough 
here  to  indicate  some  iioints  to  be  attacked  in  any  such  attemjit 
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at  reform.  It  would  appear  no  undue  curtailment  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  debate  to  make  it  a  rule  that  the  principle  of  a  bill 
should  be  discussed  either  on  the  second  reading  or  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee,  but  not  upon  both  these  occa¬ 
sions.  There  are,  no  doubt,  means  by  which  a  debate  on  the 
entire  bill  may  be  raised  in  Committee,  as  the  experience  of 
last  Session  has  shown,  but  a  resort  to  these  is  unusual,  and  it 
is  so  well  understood  that  they  are  reserved  for  an  emergency 
that  there  is  little  fear  of  their  being  abused.  In  the  case  of 
bills  to  which  no  amendments  are  proposed, it  may  be  worth  while 
to  save  a  stage  altogether  by  adopting  the  present  practice  of 
the  Lords,  and  negativing  their  committal.  This  was  also,  as 
the  pages  of  Ilakewell  and  the  records  of  Parliament  testify, 
an  ancient  custom,  although  it  long  ago  fell  into  disuse.  The 
chance,  slender  enough  at  the  best,  for  a  private  member  to 
carry  a  bill  through  the  House  might  be  materially  enhanced 
by  a  slight  re-arrangement  in  the  order  of  business.  At  pre¬ 
sent  Wednesday  is  the  only  day  in  the  week  on  which  the 
orders  of  private  members  have  precedence ;  but  it  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  them,  also  the  day  on  which,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  introduced  in  1846,  the  House  meets  in  the  morning 
and  adjourns  by  order  at  six  o’clock.  Hence  an  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  temptation  is  presented  to  opponents  to  ‘  talk  a  bill  out’ 
This  drawback  would  be  obviated  by  returning  to  the  original 
practice  of  meeting  on  Wednesdays  in  the  evening  and  sitting 
to  an  indefinite  hour ;  if  this  be  thought  too  heavy  a  burden, 
or  to  involve  too  great  a  risk  of  a  count-out,  the  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  exchanging  the  course  of  business  on  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays.  By  the  existing  rules,  the  notices  of  motions 
of  private  members  have  precedence  on  Tuesday  nights.  The 
bills,  if  taken  on  Tuesdays,  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  same 
risk  of  being  defeated  by  time,  while  to  the  motions  transferred 
to  the  Wednesdays,  in.asmuch  as  their  object  is  to  elicit  opinion 
by  discussion  rather  than  to  obtain  an  immediate  result,  the 
danger  would  be  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

The  monster  evil  of  the  absence  of  all  certainty  when  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  taken  has  been  already  dwelt  upon,  l^erhaps  the 
greatest  advantage  attending  the  recent  increased  resort  to 
morning,  or  rather  to  afternoon,  sittings,  is  that  they  palliate 
this  mischief.  Some  business  is  appointed  to  be  taken  at  two 
o’clock,  and  other  business  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  thus  far 
members  know  when  to  attend,  and  when  they  may  absent 
themselves.  Two  o’clock  is,  however,  an  inconveniently  early 
hour  to  members  engaged  in  professional  or  jjrivate  avocations, 
or  serving  on  committees,  to  members  of  the  Government, 
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and  to  officers  of  the  House.  All  the  advantages  and 
niore  of  an  afternoon  sitting  would,  it  seems,  be  secured  by 
dividing  an  evening  sitting  into  two  acts.  The  House 
would  then  meet  at  the  usual  hour  of  four.  Government 
business  being  appointed  to  be  taken  up  to  nine  o’clock, 
and  that  of  private  members  from  after  that  hour.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  sitting  would  remain  the  same,  but  the  risk  of  a 
count-out,  which  so  often  occurs  when  the  House  is  expected 
to  reassemble  at  nine  after  an  interval  of  two  hours,  would  be 
materially  diminished.  The  uses  and  abuses  of  the  unduly 
privileged  motions  for  ‘  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,’  and 
the  ‘  adjournment  of  the  House,’  imperatively  call  for  reform. 
More  disputes  arise  upon  the  somewhat  hazy  rules  of  order 
connected  with  them  than  uimn  any  other  questions.  The 
motion  to  adjourn  the  House,  made  as  an  original  motion,  is  a 
ready  instrument  by  which  any  man  who  has  found  a  mare’s 
nest,  or  has  an  unseasonable  crotchet  to  air,  can  intercept  the 
business  of  the  evening.  Taken  in  combination,  these  two 
motions  are  the  tools  by  which  a  worn-out  contest  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  by  a  factious  minority,  or  a  wrangle  re¬ 
duced  to  one  of  those  boyish  trials  of  obstinacy  or  of  physical 
endurance,  which  tend  to  bring  Parliament  into  ridicule  and 
disrepute.  Common  sense  prescribes  that  the  discussion  on 
each  of  these  motions  should  be  strictly  confined  to  reasons  for 
and  against  the  proposed  adjournment.  The  very  natural 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  has  been  made  and  negatived,  the  House  should 
be  bound  by  its  own  decision  to  dispose  of  the  matter  in  debate 
in  the  then  sitting.  The  answer  has  been  that  in  an  assembly  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  constitutes  a  quorum,  and  where 
the  numbers  in  attendance  fluctuate  so  greatly  from  hour  to 
hour,  such  a  power  would  lead  to  conspiracies  and  surprises. 
The  objection  Avould  be  obviated  and  the  desired  result  in  a 
measure  secured  by  a  rule  i>rovidlng  that  if  the  motion  were 
once  negatived  by  a  preponderating  majority,  such  as  two  to 
one  or  five  to  two,  then  the  decision  should  hold  final ;  even 
then  a  locus  poenitentice  might  be  kept  open  by  a  reservation 
that  if  subsequently  to  such  a  decision  it  should  appear  to  be 
‘  the  pleasure,’  i.e.,  the  unanimous  consent,  of  the  House  to 
adjourn  the  debate,  that  course  should  be  admissible. 

Another  hope  of  expediting  business  lies  in  the  jKissibility  of 
delivering  the  House  of  Commons  from  some  portion  of  its 
labours,  and  to  this  its  attention  should  be  earnestly  addressed. 
In  an  article  entitled  ‘  The  Private  Ilusiness  of  Parliament,’ 
which  aj)pcarcd  in  this  llcview  at  the  comiuencemcnt  of  tbo 
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yo.'ir  I8fi7,  wc  enumerated  a  lonj;  eatalogiic  of  matters  fonnerly 
the  direct  sulyects  of  legislation,  which  had  gradually  been 
altogether  or  almost  eliminated  from  Parliament  and  intrusted 
to  commissioners  or  other  officials.  We  at  the  same  time  made 
divers  suggestions  for  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  private 
bill  legislation  in  some  matters,  and  simplifying  and  abridging 
it  in  regard  to  the  remainder.  Several  of  these  suggestions 
we  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  adopted  by  Par¬ 
liament.  The  House  of  Commons  has,  at  the  same  time,  with 
great  advantage  to  itself  and  to  the  parties  concerned,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  trial  of  election  |)etltions  from  its  own  body  to  the 
judges  of  the  land.  Still  the  ])ressure  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  Parliament  for  the  discharge  of  duties  which  arc 
rather  judicial  or  mediatorial  in  their  character  than  legislative, 
is  overwhelming.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  j)ublic  Acts 
were  passed  last  Session  ;  but  the  number  of  private  Acts  was 
not  far  short  of  double  that  number.  In  the  last  eight  years, 
the  Koyal  Assent  has  been  given  to  upwards  of  2,{)0()  such 
measures,  while  the  number  proposed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature  may  be  reckoned  at  .3,000.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  a  greater  effort  than  has  yet  been  made  should 
be  attempted  to  relieve  Parliament  from  these  onerous  duties, 
to  the  discharge  of  which  it  is  but  imperfectly  adapted.  Two 
reasons  point  to  this  conclusion.  One  is  the  growing  pressure 
of  other  and  more  important  senatorial  business  ;  the  other  is, 
that  experience  has  greatly  modified  men’s  ideas  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  public  works,  more  especially  of  railways,  and  in 
regard  to  the  com])ulsory  purchase  of  private  proj)erty  for 
their  execution.  The  expropriation  of  ])rivate  owners  for  such 
purposes  is  no  longer  the  battle-field  of  gods  and  of  giants,  of 
territorial  magnates  and  leviathan  speculators  fighting  as  if  for 
existence;  it  has  rather  become  a  matter  of  arbitration  as  to 
terms  between  parties,  all  of  whom  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
enterprise  carried  out. 

Wc  think,  then,  that  the  time  has  come  when  private  bill 
legislation  may  be  altogether  put  an  end  to.  Bearing,  how¬ 
ever,  in  mind  the  just  jealousy  which  the  public  feel  respecting 
the  concession  to  private  j)ersons  or  to  companies  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ])owcrs,  privileges,  or  monoj)olies,  wc  hold  that  an 
ultimate  control  or  aj)pcal  must  be  reserved  to  Parliament.  If 
anyone  for  a  moment  doubts  this,  let  him  call  to  mind  the 
excitement  that  has  within  the  last  few  months  j)revailed  with 
respect  to  tramways,  and  that  Avhich  raged  a  very  few  years 
since  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  Mctro|)olis. 
Nor  is  there  any  security  that  the  jmblic  iutci’cst  in  a  subject 
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which  has  long  slept  may  not  be  sudilenly  revived.  The  set¬ 
tlement  of  inclosures  was  many  yeai-s  ago  transferred  to  a  body 
of  commissioners,  subject  only  to  a  final  approval  by  Par¬ 
liament  of  their  proposals,  an  approval  which  had  become 
almost  a  formality,  till  some  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
drew  attention  to  the  course  they  were  pursuing ;  and  there¬ 
upon  their  conduct,  and  the  policy  they  administered,  became 
the  subject  of  severe  criticism,  and  evoked  in  several  instances 
the  corrective  action  of  Parliament. 

We  suggest  that  promoters  of  undertakings,  and  all  persons 
or  local  bodies  seeking  pow’ers  or  privileges,  should  be  required 
to  proceed  only  by  provisional  order,  or  rather  by  certificate, 
as  under  the  liailway  Construction  Facilities  Act  of  1864,  and 
no  longer  by  private  bill.  Application  for  such  oi'der  or  certi¬ 
ficate  should  be  made  to  a  pemianent  tribunal  appropriately 
constituted  for  this  purpose,  and  so  composed  as  to  command  the 
highest  degree  of  weight  and  respect.  The  sittings  and  inquiries 
of  this  tribunal  should  be  held  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  Dublin,  or  in  the  locality  concerned,  or  partly  in  one  ami 
partly  in  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  All  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  [mblic  and  carried  on  in  open  court.  It  should 
be  affiliated  to,  or  en  rapport  with,  some  official  department, 
probably  the  new  Local  Government  Board,  whose  chief  would 
be  looked  to  to  answer  ([uestions  and  give  information  respect¬ 
ing  its  proceedings  to  Parliament.  The  order  and  certificate 
applied  for,  whether  approved  or  disapjn-oved  by  the  tribunal, 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  each  House  successively  for  a 
given  number  of  days :  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  if  not  aj)- 
pealed  against  mthin  that  time,  would  become  final.  If  appealed 
against,  the  case  would,  if  the  House  saw  fit,  be  sent  for  a  re¬ 
hearing  to  a  Parliamentary  tribunal.  This  Parliamentary  tri¬ 
bunal  should  be  a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
constituted  and  conducted  as  recommended  by  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  certificate,  approved,  amended,  or  disapproved 
by  this  court  of  ai)peal,  would  be  again  laid  upon  the  table  of 
each  House  in  succession;  and, unless  either  House  made  some 
especial  order  thereon,  would,  after  a  given  number  of  days,  if 
approved,  ac<juire  force  of  law  ;  if  disapproved,  be  lost  for  the 
Session. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  Parliament  should,  with  a  view 
to  the  despatch  of  business  and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
character,  earnestly  address  itself  to  the  double  task  of  amend¬ 
ing  its  machinery  and  relieving  itself  of  any  functions  which 
it  can  find  other  bodies  as  well  or  better  qualified  to  undertake. 
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It  in,  hoAvever,  good  government,  not  an  annual  deluge  of 
sensational  measures,  which  the  country  desires  at  the  hands  of 
its  rulers.  It  is  not  quantity,  but  quality  in  legislation,  which 
it  seeks.  We  trust  the  Ministry  will  have  learnt  the  lessons 
of  the  past  Session.  If  next  year  sees  the  several  departments 
of  State  satisfactorily  administered,  a  reduction  of  taxation,  a 
Scotch  Education  Act,  the  licensing  question  settled  on  fair 
terms,  a  jMines  Regulation  and  a  Ballot  Bill  passed,  there  will 
be  little  ground  for  complaint,  and  the  Administration  may  not 
only  regain  but  add  to  its  former  popularity.  We  have  freely 
criticised  the  recent  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  render  tribute,  as  we 
can  most  sincerely,  to  their  earnestness,  courage,  and  deter¬ 
mination — virtues  Avhich  our  countrymen  have  ever  highly 
honoured  and  ap})reciated  in  public  men.  They  displayed 
these  qualities  in  j)ersevering  with  their  j)lan  of  Army  Kefonn 
against  the  influences  of  i»ower,  rank,  and  wealth,  although  the 
popular  tide  had  turned  and  left  them  almost  stranded ;  they 
displayed  them  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  not  shrinking  from 
uni»opularity  and  reproach,  and  sturdily  refusing  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  entering  upon  the  dowTiward  course  of  casting 
the  burdens  of  the  j)resent  ujmn  the  future :  they  displayed 
them  further  in  their  firm  attitude  on  the  Ballot  Bill,  and 
their  readiness  to  encounter  the  labours  of  an  autumn  Session 
rather  than  surrender  the  measure.  We  hope  they  will  he 
not  less  firmly  exerted  in  refusing  to  dally  with  the  unreason¬ 
able  demands  of  Irish  agitation,  against  which  we  rejoice  to  see 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  on  a  recent  occasion  taken  so  deliberate 
a  stand.  AVhen  the  passions  and  disappointments  engendered 
by  the  Parliamentary  struggles  shall  have  subsided,  the  Session 
will  be  judged  and  remembered,  not  by  its  failures,  but  by  its 
successes.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  remembered  as  the  Session 
which  saw  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  military  defence, 
adapted  to  modern  exigencies  and  to  the  habits  of  this  j)eople, 
laid  deep  and  strong  ;  which  saw  the  Universities  wrested  from 
a  Churtm,  and  rendered  up  to  the  nation  ;  which  saw  the  elec¬ 
tor’s  right  to  record  his  vote  unchallenged  and  unmolested, 
formally  recognised  and  virtually  secured.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  Session  which  saw  a  settlement  initiated  by  English 
statesmen  bidding  fair  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  international 
policy,  receive  the  approving  verdict  of  the  British  I’arliament 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  people.  When  the 
results  of  the  Session  shall  have  come  to  be  fairly  and  impar¬ 
tially  judged,  so  likewise  will  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstones 
Government.  The  judgment  pronounced  will,  we  believe,  be 
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that  their  conduct  in  persevering  with  their  military  and 
financial  policy,  notwithstanding  its  temporary  unpopularity, 
was  patriotic  and  statesmanlike. 

It  has  been  the  distinguishing  glory  and  good  fortune  of 
this  country  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  ruled  by  sober 
reason,  and  not  by  popular  impulses  or  the  instinct  of  a  blind 
and  stubborn  Conservatism.  To  the  Liberal  party  this  glory 
especially  attaches,  for  it  has  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
country  during  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  greatness  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Occasions  have  not  been  wanting  when  reason  ap¬ 
peared  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overruled  by  the  humour  and 
clamour  of  the  day,  or  baffled  by  the  inert  resistance  of  stolid 
prejudice  and  ignorance.  There  has,  however,  hitherto  been 
always  found  amongst  us  such  a  fund  of  sober  common  sense 
that  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  community  has,  in  the  long 
run,  never  lost  its  prevalence  over  the  unreasoning  or  the 
impulsive.  To  this  it  is  due  that  the  political  course  of  the 
country  has  been  uniform  and  steady ;  that  we  have  in  all  our 
changes  escaped  the  sudden  shocks  and  oscillations  to  and  fro 
to  which  more  short-sighted  or  more  passionate  nations  have 
been  subjected,  and  that,  in  a  long  career  of  progress,  there 
has  been  no  reversal  of,  and  no  attempt  or  desire  to  reverse, 
any  step  once  taken  in  advance.  That  which  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  during  the  late  Session  has  been  in  the  main  one  more 
passing  phase  of  an  oft-repeated  struggle.  Calm  reason  and 
the  impulse  of  the  hour  found  themselves  in  conflict;  the 
latter  prompted  ease  and  present  indulgence,  the  former  coun¬ 
selled  exertion  and  self-denial.  The  contest  has  been  once 
more  decided  in  the  manner  most  creditable  to  the  character 
of  the  nation  and  most  conducive  to  the  stability  and  welfare 
of  the  Empire. 
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